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THE SOUTH IS THE IDEAL POULTRY COUNTRY 





ES, we believe that, 
and can give our 
reasons for the faith 
thatis in us. We believe 
it is the ideal poultry 
country simply because it 
has the natural advantages 
of good climate and abund- 
ant feed crops with good 
local markets and easy 
access to the centers of 
population. It should 
need little argument to 
convince any fair-minded 
person that a section in 
which the open-front 
house is admittedly the 
thing and in which a 
green feed crop can be 
kept growing for the fowls 
to range on every month 
in the year is a better placc 
to raise poultry than a sec- 
tion where careful protec- 
tion from cold is necessary 
and winter-growing crops 
unlooked for. 

We have the natural 
advantages all right; but 
somehow or other we don’t 
make the most out of them. 
Other sections raise more 
poultry and better poultry 
and sell what they raise to 
better advantage. In the 
New York market reports 
Southern eggs are nearly 





A PAIR OF BUFF ORPINGTONS 








always at the bottom of the list. 
somewhere. 

We have an idea that a partial explanation, at least, is to be found in 
the fact that we have not studied the poultry business. We regard it 
as a small thing, too little for a farmer to monkey with; or else when 
we decide that there is money in it, we regard it as so simple that it is 
not nécessary to study it much, and so plunge right in—and pretty 
generally make a failure. 

The South is the ideal poultry country; and we believe that poultry 
raising will one day be one of the South’s most important and most 
profitable industries. To bring this about, however, Southern farmers 
must get rid of their scrubs and of their passion for crossing breeds; 
must learn how to feed and care for the fowls; must learn of the vir- 
tues of fresh air, cleanliness and constant attention; and must study the 
problems of marketing poultry as well as those of raising poultry. 

Some are doing these things now and getting well paid forit. Many 
others would be paid just as well if they would give the same thought 
and care to the business, and there will never be a better time for anyone 
to begin than this spring. Then why not start in right now, to utilize 
the advantages you have by raising ‘better poultry and more of it’’? 


There is evidently something wrong 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








N ALABAMA reader wishes information re- 

garding “Shallu.” Can any of our readers 
give information regarding it from having grown 
it? It seems to be an India variety of non-sac- 
charine sorghum and is extensively cultivated in 
Bombay and the Deccan. It was imported and 
tested by the Louisiana Experiment Station a good 
many years ago, but has never been extensively 
grown in this country. It is known in different 
sections as ‘“‘California wheat,” ‘‘Egyptian wheat,”’ 
and ‘‘Mexican wheat.’’ The stalks are slender, 
five to seven feet high, with comparatively small 
leaves, and it matures in from 100 to 110 days. 
The seeds are white or pearly and hard. 





HE terms sand, silt and clay, as applied to soil 
texture refer to the size of the soil particles: 
Sand includes those particles from 1-25 to 1-500 
of an inch in diameter. Sand is spoken of as 
coarse, medium, fine and very fine. Silt includes 
all particles varying in size from 1-500 to 1-5,000 
of an inch in diameter. Clay includes all soil par- 
tices less than 1-5,000 of an inch in diameter. 
Some idea of the small size of the soil particles in 
clays may be obtained from the fact that it is esti- 
mated that a good clay soil may contain many 
thousand millions of separate particles in a single 
ounce, and that if the outer surfaces of all the 
particles could be measured or spread out, there 
would be an area of one to three acres on the par- 
ticles in one cubic foot of such soil. All this sur- 
face of the soil particles may by proper manage- 
ment be made available for holding water and ac- 
cessible to the roots of plants. This shows the 
value of.a finely pulverized soil and also the dis- 
advantages of a cloddy soil. 


Fence Your Fields—It Will Pay. 


Tv is the season of the year when fence 





building should and does receive most at- 

tention. More fences are an absolute ne- 
cessity to better agriculture thruout the South. 
Not only are fences necessary for the control of 
the increased livestock which must be kept, but 
they are necessary in order to enable the farmer 
to obtain the full value of his crops. There is 
searcely any crop which does not leave sufficient 
stock feed behind in the field after it is gathered 
to pay good interest on the cost of maintaining a 
fence around the field, if this feed could be con- 
sumed by good livestock. Again, a crop rotation 
in which there is one or more years of pasturing 
or grazing is far superior in soil improvement to 
the rotation that removes all from the soil. In 
fact, we must disabuse the popular mind of the 
impression that crop rotation alone will build up 
the land rapidly unless something is left on the 
land or returned to it. These considerations make 
more fences an absolute necessity to good farming. 

One of the greatest obstacles to successful hog 
raising in the South is the absence of fences. If 
the corn fields were fenced, the cowpeas, peanuts 
and soy beans that might be grown in them would 
reduce the cost of pork production and increase 
the returns from the land, while at the same time 
increasing its fertility. 

For the best use of special grazing crops for 
hogs, and these must supply the greater part of 
the hog feed in successful pork production, fences 
are a necessity. 

Fortunately, there are many varieties and sizes 
of woven wire fences which serve this purpose 
admirably, if well put up, or if used for temporary 
control of the hogs while grazing these special 
crops. They may be purchased of dealers or di- 
rect from the makers. There are advertisers in 
The Progressive Farmer who issue catalogs of 
Many sizes and kinds of fences and who will be 
glad to send these catalogs to our readers on 
request. 

While the building of adequate fences is an im- 
portant and expensive improvement, there is no 
question but any system of farming planned for 
soil improvement will be found much more effec- 
tive and profitable if these fences are provided. 
In planning the equipment of any farm, fences are 
of great importance, and something should be 
done each year to gradually bring the farm com- 
pletely under fence. This appears impracticable 
to many cotton farmers, and for the strictly cotton 
farmer, it is impracticable, but in diversified farm- 


ing, which has the improvement of the fertility of 
the land as one of the important considerations, 
fences are a necessity, but fortunately a profitable 
one. . 





Loss of Plant Foods by Leaching. 


@ GEORGIA reader wants to know which plant 
tocds are leached most from the soil. 
Including as plant foods all the elements 

necessary to plant growth, it may be stated that 
the chlorides, nitrates aiid sulfates of sodium, 
magnesium and calcium and calcium bicarbonate 


are the most soluble and therefore most likely to. 


be leached out of the soil. But calcium compounds 
(lime) are most largely found in the drainage 
water from soils. When the soil is well supplied 
with calcium carbonate, large quantities may be 
lost, sometimes an amount equal to 500 pounds of 
quick lime (calcium oxide) per acre, in a year. 

But of the plant foods, as generally understood 
—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash—the loss 
in drainage water is very small, except of nitrogen. 
Nitrogen is lost chiefly in nitrate form, amounting 
to twenty-five to fifty pounds per acre per year 
under different conditions. 

The loss of phosphorus compounds in the drain- 
age water is small amounting to only a very few 
pounds per acre annually. 

While the loss of potassium compounds in the 
drainage water is apt to be greater than the loss 
of phosphorus compounds, even the loss of potas- 
sium compounds is usually less than ten pounds 
from an acre in a year. 

The most important losses in the drainage 
water, or from leaching, are therefore: first, nitro- 
gen, and, second, calcium, when the soil is well 
filled with calcium carbonate. 


A Little Study of the Inoculation of 
Legumes. 


A N ARKANSAS reader wants to know how to 





inoculate land for red clover. 

Since many do not yet understand this 
question of inoculation for legumes, it may be 
well to state a few simple facts about it. 

The object in view is to put into the soil the 
bacteria which by living on the roots of the legume 
enable it to obtain its supply of nitrogen from the 
air that enters the soil. 

In the first place, legumes of different groups, 
or families, if we may use that term, seem to re- 
quire different bacteria. For instance, while red, 
crimson and white clovers seem to require the 
same kind of bacteria, and inoculation for oné will 
do for the others, another group, alfalfa, bur 
clover, melilotus, or sweet clover, require another 
and different kind of bacteria or germs. How are 
these germs to be put into the soil, or made to 
multiply sufficently if already in the soil in small 
numbers? 

In the first place, the bacteria all need a sweet 
soil to do their best. That is, they do not thrive 
well in a sour or acid soil. Whether this is due 
to the amount of acid present or to the conditions 
which bring about a sour soil, may well be ques- 
tioned. But the fact is well established that these 
bacteria like a soil best which has a fair amount 
of carbonate of lime in it and is therefore not 
acid or sour. In fact, this is one of the best, if 
not the best services which lime performs for the 
farmer—improves his lands for the growing of 
legumes that will gather nitrogen for succeeding 
crops. For this reason, it is not advisable to try 
to inoculate a soil for legumes that is acid, and 
some plants like red clover, alfalfa and melilotus 
seem to demand even more lime than just suffi- 
cient to correct any sourness that may be present. 
The second fact to be considered is that the right 
bacteria may already be in the soil and all they 
need to multiply and do the work required of 
them is to have the crops sowed on the land and 
the conditions made right for their multiplication 
and life-work. This is no doubt the reason why 
many have thought that the use of stable manure, 
or the growing of one kind of legumes, like cow- 
peas, will inoculate the soil for all other legumes. 
The stable manure and the cowpeas tend to make 
the soil conditions right for the bacteria to thrive, 
especially if some lime is used, and consequently, 


when the legume is sowed inoculation soon takes 
place. It would probably be pretty difficult to sow 
clover seed and not introduce some of the bacteria 
with the seed and there may be a few of the right 
germs already in the soil. When either of these 
conditions exist and the soil is rich enough so 
that the young plants can obtain from the soil 
what nitrogen they need, to make a good start, 
this gives time for the multiplication of the bac- 
teria and no further inoculation may be necessary. 
This also explains why if any one legume is sowed 
on a certain piece of soil for two or three years in 
succession, the soil may become fully inoculated, 
even tho the first crop may have failed for lack of 
inoculation. For this reason, if a soil is suitable 
for the legume in question, but it fails when first 
sowed because of lack of inoculation, the same 
legume should be sowed again just as soon as the 
suitable season for sowing returns. 

We often hear it stated that stable manure will 
inoculate for alfalfa or other legumes. Of itself, 
it will do nothing of the sort. If it should hap- 
pen to contain the right bacteria and is put on a 
suitable soil, of course, it will inoculate the land; 
but stable manure is not likely to contain the 
right germs unless it has been made by feeding the 
particular legume in question, or one belonging to 
the same group. In such case, where the legume 
is being fed, no further inoculation will be neces- 
sary. 

Stable manure will only inoculate when it con- 
tains the right germs, and this is not usually the 
case, but it aids inoculation by furnishing proper 
conditions for the germs to thrive and in supply- 
ing nitrogen for the young plants until they can 
get a good start and the germs can have time to 
multiply sufficiently. 

There are two other methods used for securing 
inoculation. 

First, soil may be obtained from a field where 
the legume has grown successfully, and inocula- 
tion is shown to be present by nodules on the 
roots of the legume. There are two general ob- 
jections to this plan. There is danger of infect- 
ing the soil with disease and weeds. The causative 
agents of certain plant disease live in the soil; 
there are also small worms which attack the roots 
of certain plants and numerous weeds that may 
be spread in this way. It is, therefore, necessary 
to observe care when this method is used. The 
other objection is the cost or trouble of trans- 
porting the soil to where it is needed. The ad- 
vantage possessed by this method is that, in the 
opinion and observation of the writer, it is much 
the most effective method of securing prompt and 
sufficient inoculation. From 200 to 1,000 pounds 
of soil per acre is generally used. Prof. H. A. 
Morgan, of the Tennessee Experiment Station sug- 
gests that every farm should have a small plat, 
say a half or quarter of an acre, on which every 
legume suitable for growing in that section is 
grown at the same time. This small plat could 
be given sufficient lime and stable manure to 
make it sweet and to furnish the needed organic 
matter so essential to the multiplication of these 
bacteria. It could be inoculated by the sowing 
and growing of all these legumes and the use of 
the pure cultures of the different bacteria which 
are now on the market in a convenient, cheap and 
reliable form, with such a plat soil could then be 
had for inoculating larger areas of any of the 
legumes to be grown. 

The second most common method of inoculating 
for legumes is to use the pure cultures of the bac- 
teria required for the different legumes or groups 
of legumes. These are now on the market and 
are advertised from time to time in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. When these germs were first sent 
out for inoculating the soil, we knew less about 
the business than we do now and mistakes were 
made. In fact, in many cases the germs were all 
dead before they reached the soil to be inoculated 
and, of course, they did no good. At present, 
however, the cultures sent out are reliable and 
effective means of introducing the live germs into 
the soil. They may be used for inoculating a 
large area direct, or if a small plat is grown, this 
may be inoculated and soil from it used for in- 
oculating larger areas. Another method which 
has been used with varying success is the buying 
of so-called inoculated seed. This method is prob- 
ably less effective, and is of necessity so, than the 
other methods mentioned. 

These bacteria like most others are quickly 
killed by drying; hence, when using soil or inocu- 
lated seed for inoculating the land it should be 
gotten into the soil as quickly as possible, and 
without too much drying or exposure to the sun. 
When the soil is scattered, it should be harrowed 
or disked in immediatley. 




















































— What Professor 
“ol Massey Says 











ILL it do to sow crimson clover with oats in 

spring?” No; the clover would bloom when a 
few inches high, as soon as the warm weather 
comes, and would amount to very little. Late 
August or September is the time to sow crimson 
clover. 





ILL it pay to buy ground limestone at $1 per 
ton, instead of lime, and will it sweeten the 
soil?” Certainly it will pay, and it will sweeten 
the soil, but you should use it heavier than burnt 
lime—not less than a ton an acre, and more will 
do no harm. 





HAT are the five best winter apples to plant 

in Piedmont North Carolina?” York Im- 
perial, Scayman, Winesap, Grimes Golden, Royal 
Limbertwig will make five as good as any. The 
Stayman is said to be a seedling of the old Wine- 
sap, but it is larger and better quality. In fact, 
I do not know a better apple, and I am eating 
them daily with a great deal of pleasure. 





FTER plowing a clover sod this winter,’’ asks 
a reader who fails to sign his name, “‘should 
it be barrowed some time in February?’’ No, I 
would not harrow it in the winter, but let it lie 
rough till just before planting time for the frost 
to mellow it. Subsoiling will not be necessary 
unless the land is steep. In that case a subsoiling 
vill give a deeper bed of loose soil to absorb the 
/ rains. Had you given your name I would have 
given you an answer by mail. Always sign your 
name to a letter. 
HAVE a piece of land already plowed,”’ writes 
a friend, ‘“‘I wish to sow to grass in the spring. 
I wish to manure this land at once, and use lime 
in the spring just before seeding. Or would it be 
better not to put the manure on when lime is to 
be used?’ I think that the best plan will be to 
apply the lime at once and harrow it In lightly, 
as it will then sink thru the whole soil and be 
sweetening the land for the spring. Then you tan 
apply the manure without any damage, as the soil 
will absorb any ammonia that may be carbonated. 
Lime should not be mixed with manure, but land 
that has had lime applied can be manured with- 
out risk. 








FARMER says: “JT have a nice lot of pea hay, 

with plenty of rips peas. There are no Koger 
pea threshers in this neighborhood. Could I adapt 
a wheat thresher to clean out the seed?” The 
trouble with the wheat thresher will be that the 
tough vines will wrap around the cylinder and 
choke it. Then it will break most of the seed and 
spoil them for sowing. The Koger machine cuts 
the hay before threshing and thus stops the chok- 
ing. Without a thresher, the best way will be to 
flail out the peas on a barn floor, rake off the 
hay and fan the peas clean. Where many peas 
are grown, it. will pay some one to own a pea har- 
vester and power, and travel the section and 
thresh for all. 





MAN who signs no name to his letter says 

that he has a hilly farm that washes badly, 
and has wet places even on top of the hills, and 
wants to know how to tend it. , Land of that char- 
acter needs under-drainage and deep subsoiling. 
It washes because he has been plowing probably 
with one horse and leaving the clay hard right 
under the shallow furrows, and the water has to 
go down hill. If he plowed deep and ran a sub- 
soiler still deeper, so that there would be a bed of 
loose soil 16 inches deep, it would take a cloud- 
burst to start it down hill, for the soil would ab- 
sorb an ordinary rain. But he must drain the wet 
spots, and if he has surface rocks he can use these 
in making under-drains, as I have heretofore de- 
scribed. Get the water down and the plow down 
and there will be less washing. 





ILL Kentucky bluegrass and timothy grow 

well around Suffolk, Va?’ On improved 
soil there I have no doubt that bluegrass will 
thrive. It grows wonderfully well where I live, 
but little north of you, and on improved sandy 
soil. I can see from where I am writing a blue- 
grass sod on a sandy ridge that is as fine as any 
that ever grew in Kentucky. This is on land that 
was formerly used for trucking and has been 
let lie out for sale of lots for years, and we find 
here that wherever a piece of our sandy soil has 
been improved it will naturally sod over with 
bluegrass if let lie out. Near by me is an open 
lot that was covered with broomsedge four years 
ago, and now the bluegrass has run out the 


broomsedge. 
for hay, tho it makes guod hay, but not a heavy 
crop. Timothy sown with you on good land in the 
fall will give you a crop of hay the following 
spring, but in all probability that will be the last 
of it, as it is a shallow-rooting grass, and your 


But the bluegrass is not the best 


summer would probably finish it. If you want 
grass for hay, probably the best you can use will 
be a mixture of orchard grass, tall meadow fes- 
cue and tall meadow oats grass, sowing about 20 
pounds of the mixture an acre. Then after sow- 
ing the grass scatter five pounds an acre of alsike 
clover, which will suit your moist soil. You can- 
not sow it well mixed with the lighter grass seed. 





GAN get the pulverized phosphate rock deliv- 

ered at my station for $9.50 per ton in sacks. 
How does this compare with basic slag meal, the 
rock having 28 per cent of phosphoric acid and 
the basic slag, 17 to 19 per cent?’’ Much depends 
on the condition of the land on which you intend 
to use either. Neither of these articles is as 
readily available as acid phosphate... But on land 
abounding in decaying organic matter or humus 
as we'call it, they will come into use *:. more 
quickly than on poor land, as the ciganic acids 











White Orpington Cock, Owned by Eugene Spanier, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





will act upon them. The pulverized rock is valu- 
able for mixing in stable manure, and will in- 
crease the efficiency of the manure greatly. With 
the basic slag at $15 a ton and freight to be paid 
80 miles, under the same conditions in the soil I 
would use the pulverized rock phosphate. Its 
phosphoric acid is in an unavailable state and on 
thin soil, deficient in humus, it will be a good 
while before it will have much effect. The basic 
slag carries a small amount of free lime and will 
to some extent tend to sweeten an acid soil. But 
if you want a quick result on poor land, use the 
dissolved rock or acid phosphate. : 





O YOU recommend bedding corn and planting 
in the water-furrows?”’ a reader asks. “If 
not, what method do you advise? Is it best to 
use fertilizer at time of planting? Some contend 
that this makes too much stalk.’”’ As I have said 
to others, I would bed low land that needs drain- 
age and plant on the beds. On upland I would 
prepare the land well and plant on the level and 
then cultivate as level as possible. You should 
always have a crop of crimson clover or grass to 
turn under for corn and then you would, in your 
section of Mississippi, need only a good applica- 
tion of acid phosphate. I have never found that 
it pays to use a complete commercial fertilizer on 
corn. That is the place where the home-made 
manure should go on a clover sod. You cannot 
make cheap corn with commercial fertilizer. Note 
what Mr. Clarendon Davis does in Alabama. He 
makes corn at a cost of 11 cents a bushel, but he 
could not do it with commercial fertilizers. I 
have been on Mr. Davis’s farm and know what 
he has accomplished. It is not that the fertilizer 
will make too much stalk, for you cannot have 
corn without a good growth of stalks, but that it 
costs too much to depend on a complete fertilizer 
to make corn. 





FRIEND asks for information in regard to 
planting sweet potatoes for the Northern mar- 
kets. If you want to ship the potatoes North, you 
must grow the kinds they want. Our Southern 
yams are not wanted there, for the Northern peo- 
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ple have not yet learned how to cook sweet pota- 
toes, and they want a dry potato that they can 
boil, and our yams will not stand that sort of 
cooking. The best variety for the Northern mar- 
ket is the Big Stem Jersey. You can start the 
plants in a slight hotbed, covered with cloth, in 
late March. Plow land rather shallow for sweet 
potatoes, as we do not want them to grow long 
and crooked but chunky. Use in the furrow 225 
pounds of acid phosphate, 25 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, 150 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 
100 pounds of sulfate of potash, well mixed. 
Bed on this and set the plants sixteen inches apart 
in the beds. Cultivate clean and lay-by with a 
cotton sweep, throwing a fair furrow to the rows. 
In doing this it will be necessary to throw the 
vines over into the next row and clean out the 
alternate rows, and then throw the vines back and 
finish the others. I start the plants in a frame 
under glass, bedding them in pure sand, and after 
watering, put on the sashes and let them stay 
close till the sprouts begin to show. After that 
you must give aii in sunny weather. I get better 
rooted and more healthy plants in this way than 
in a hotbed. 


How to Build a Greenhouse. 








| AM contemplating building a small greenhouse 
to start tomato and other seed and sweet po- 
tato plants,’’ writes a friend. 
most practical way to build?”’ 

If you want a really serviceable house, it would 
be better to have it built by one of the firms mak- 
ing a business of building such structures. You 
can build a small house with the ordinary hotbed 
sashes that are 3x6 feet in size. Make the side 
walls on posts set in the ground four feet apart 
and four feet high to the plate. Sheath and 
cover with paper and weatherboarding. These 
walls will be ten feet apart. Then you can span 
this width with the sashes to a ridgepole, making 
each alternate pair of sashes act as rafters fast 
at top and bottom on the plate, and the others 
hinged at the bottom so that they can be opened 
at the top for airing the house. You can make the 
house just as long as wanted. The heating appa- 
ratus is the most costly part. I use hot water, 
and perhaps my little miniature greenhouse would 
be nearly what you need, for it takes little space 
to start tomato seed but a good many sashes or 
cloth-covered frames outside for transplanting 
and hardening off. For sweet potatoes you do not 
need a greenhouse but simply a frame with glass 
sashes. 

My little house is attached to the rear end of 
my office, and I can waik into it in two steps from 
my desk where I write this. It is made with one 
slope of sashes from the office wall.and is six feet 
wide and ten feet long, giving me a bench four 
feet wide and ten feet long, and a two-foot pas- 
sage. Under this bench there is hanging t6 the 
wall a coil of 14-inch pipe, eight pipes, each eight 
feet long. In the cellar under the office is a little 
boiler. The floor pipe runs up thru the office floor 
to an expansion tank in the corner of the office 
and from there to the coil in the greenhouse, and 
the lower end of the coil returns to the boiler. 
The boiler is not larger than a small cast-iron 
stove, but it heats the office and greenhouse both 
in moderate weather, but in very colg weather I 
put some fire in my fireplace in the office. With 
half a peck of coal in the boiler I can heat the 
pipes all around in fifteen minutes from starting 
the fire. It holds:all told about twenty gallons of 
water. 

This is the cheapest heating apparatus for a 
small place I have everseen. I bought the entire 
outfit from the Chicago House Wrecking Co., for 
$30.95 in Chicago, and the plumber charged me 
$16 to set it up. The little house and the heating 
apparatus cost me about $100. 

T use it in the early winter to get some flowers 
from narcissus and hyacinth bulbs planted in shal- 
low boxes, till time to sow tomato and other seeds. 
I can start enough plants in there to take forty 
sashes on the frames in the garden for transplant- 
ing. I used on the frames the double-glazed 
sashes that keep out all frost, and I can transplant 
the tomatoes, peppers, etc., the first of March, and 
then use the greenhouse to grow a lot of flowering 
plants from cuttings to set in the garden in the 
spring. The boiler uses smallxzsized hard coal, but 
I cover the fire at night with some soft coal slack, 
and it keeps the heat from 10 p.m. till 7 a.m. 
without attention. The only trouble I have is to 
prevent it heating too much. 

In a span-roof house of sashes you can take the 
flow pipe along under the ridge and drop to the 
return pipes under the benches at the farther end 
and return to the boiler. The flow should go at 
once to an elevated expansion tank -and all the 
rest of the piping down grade so that the tank 
will take off the air that will collect in the pipes. 

If you get the book called “Gardening for 
Profit,’’ by Peter Henderson, it will tell you all 
about these little sash houses, with cuts in full. 


** How is the 
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Little Experiences With Profitable Poultry. 








DETAILS THAT COUNT FOR 
SUCCESS. 


(First Prize Letter.) 


HAVE been raising chickens for 

the past ten years and have learn- 

ed that raising chicks is not all song, 

but some work. Yet it is a very 
pleasant work. 

Last year I kept an account of all 
feed used, all chickens and eggs sold, 
and of all chickens and eggs used on 
the table. My sales for chickens and 
eggs amounted to $135, and chickens 
and eggs used for the table were 
worth $35. The feed used amounted 
to $35. I have left 35 hens and 
three fine cocks. 

My success is due to the attention 
I give chicks. I select strong healthy 
parent birds, and keep them proper- 
ly fed and housed. 

Two-year-old hens are the ones to 
breed from. I never use pullet eggs 
for breeding purposes. 

I use the ‘‘natural method” of in- 
cubation, and raise 95 per cent of 
hatches. 

The old saying, ‘‘An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure”’ is 
true with raising chicks. I always 
start when setting my hens. I have 
a good lice powder to dust over the 
hens every few days while sitting, to 
keep off lice and mites. I give the 
hen a thoro dusting with the lice 
powder, when I take her off with her 
brood. Then put them in a dry coop 
with a dirt floor. 

For the first feed I give them fresh 
bread crumbs. Then for the first two 
weeks I feed them three times a day, 
all they will eat up clean of dry feed. 
I never use the old-time cornmeal 
dough, but use crushed corn, crush- 
ed peas and bran. After chicks are 
two weeks old they are allowed free 
range and are fed three times a day. 
I keep clean, fresh water before them 
at all times. I use some milk for 
them, feeding it in shallow pans. I 
hardly ever have any sick fowls. I 
always work to prevent disease. 

My chicken house is cleaned out 
each week, and all roosting poles are 
sprayed once a month with kerosene. 
For every ten or 12 hens I allow one 
cock Every two years I get new 
stock to keep my flock healthy and 
strong. 

I feed my hens in the morning a 
mash made from bran and table 
scraps. For the evening meal I feed 
grain, corn, peas, and oats scattered 
in litter. We have oats planted near 
the house where they eat all they 
Wish. I find skimmilk fine for lay- 
ing hens. In the spring we plant 
sunflowers and sorghum near the 
house. We find the seed of both fine 
for chickens. 

As my husband is a farmer we 
use only such grains as he raises at 
home. 

We have a great disadvantage as 
to market, as we live nine miles from 
the town yet we know there is a 
good living in the poultry business. 

I prefer Barred Rocks to any other 
breed. 

MRS. FRANK MITCHELL. 

Correhatta, Miss. 


WINTER EGGS FOR ELEVEN 
CENTS A DOZEN. 


(Second Prize Letter.) 


Y PULLETS were March and 
early April-hatched from ordi- 
nary farm ‘‘domineckers,’’ which had 
never been known to lay an egg until 
March. I crossed this foundation 
stock with a Buff Wyandotte cock 
and the youngsters were given the 
freedom of a 110-acre farm. From 
the last of August they had access to 
a large wheat straw stack from which 
the grain had been poorly threshed. 
About November 25, I put 25 pul- 
lets into winter quarters in an open- 
front shed, gave them oats and whole 
corn, morning and evening, always 





warming their drinking water and 
giving them grit and oystershells 
besides. Once a day I poured hot 
water over a peck or more of clover 
leaves and tops which shattered from 
the hay in the mow, and worked in 
with my hands all the wheat bran I 
could. The pullets devoured this 
mash eagerly. Besides this I had a 
hopper of dry wheat bran accessible 
at all times. The birds were given 
no meat diet of any kind, nor table 
scraps. 
By January first, the pullets had 
reached their highest daily record 
of 20 eggs, and averaged 15 eggs per 
day thruout the winter. With oats 
at 32 cents a bushel, corn 60 cents 
per bushel and bran $1.40 per hun- 
dred, the eggs cost 11 cents per 
dozen. [I attribute the good egg yield 
chiefly to the enormous digestive ca- 
pacity developed on free range. When 
fed heavily in confinement, they were 


were not vigorous, but were selected 
for breeders owing to their points. 
Use only large, active birds possessed 
of a strong constitution. Never breed 
from a cock with a ‘‘wry tail,” it is 
evidence of a weak constitution. 

All our houses are 12x30, which 
accommodates 200 hens to the house. 
They face the south and have a wire 
net front. A four-inch space between 
rafters on the back plate furnishes 
splendid ventilation, and a 1x6 nail- 
ed to back end of rafters prevents a 
draft. We never have a case of chol- 
era or roup and seldom any trouble. 
While there are many cures for poul- 
try ills it pays better to guard against 
them by proper housing and care. 

e next most important step is 
the feeding—there is no guess work 
about it, one must know how to feed. 
Hens are very large consumers in 
proportion to their size, and scanty 
feeding will not do. They should 











TYPICAL WHITE LEGHORNS. 











compelled to do one of two things— 
either take on fat or lay eggs. These 
hens did both. 
F. W. McCONNELL. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





BREEDING AND FEEDING FOR 
EGGS. 


(Third Prize Letter.) 
HEN 





our ignorance of the subject 


hen,” and another 


given proper care. 
study, work. 


her so. 


Our choice of breeds is the Single 
Comb White Leghorn, as it leads in 
egg production and is the one kept 
We 
have 1,500 of them, Wyckoff strain, 


on the really big egg farms. 


and all large and vigorous birds. 


In the strength of the flock, other 
things being equal, lies the seed of 
The un- 
usually promising cockerel and pul- 
let should be marked and their rec- 
ord kept-so to have them for breed- 
ers, a leg band or a punch in the web 
is the distinguishing 
mark. Every year many hatches are 
brought off which are weak and ma- 
ture slowly because the parent stock 


success in poultry raising. 


of the foot 


we bought an Alabama 
farm and began raising chickens 
was 
large and we had the usual exper- 
ience of the greenhorn from the city. © 
We believed all the wonderful stories 
declaring poultry raising the easiest 
way to make a living, how ‘‘one man 
made a profit of $6 per year per 
realized $500 
yearly from a dozen hens and so on. 

More than four years’ experience 
leads to the conclusion that hens can 
be made to pay, provided they are 
But their feed- 
ing and management means reading, 
While the hen may be 
profitable, it requires an art to make 


have just as much as they want to 
eat and the proper variety of diet. 
The poultryman knows that to 


feed for egg production, to prepare 
for market and to mature the grow- 
ing chick requires a different ration 
Feed the laying hen 


in each case. 
all she can eat. 


Our hens are given a breakfast of 
scattered 
so that all have an 
equal show and none can get it too 
Grit, oystershell and fresh wa- 
ter are kept before them at all times, 
access to a dry 
mash which’‘is fed in hoppers. At 
4 p. m., they are given a very hearty 
meal of scratch feed, thus they go 


commercial scratch feed, 
on the range, 


fast. 


besides they have 


on the roost with a full crop. 


Visitors to our yards always ex- 
claim at the amount of feed given. 
It does not pay to economize in the 
matter of feed, as it is at the expense 
Probably one-half of all 
the poultry in the country is fed on 
Now corn contains the 
elementary substance found in eggs, 
but in very much smaller quantities, 
bulk for bulk, and a hen could not 
eat enough to lay an egg every other 
Hens fed a steady diet of corn 
but would 
To keep a hen 
in condition to produce many eggs, 
we must combine carbonaceous and 
nitrogenous foods, and in proper pro- 
This mash mixture, made 
of dry meals and beef scraps, is va- 
ried to suit the season and condi- 
tions, but always contains sufficient 
nitrogenous matter (protein), and is 
salted, just about as you should salt 
Blood meal, 
beef scraps and ground fresh bone 
A high grade of alfalfa 
meal well ground gives protein, also 
supplies green stuff to a great extent. 


of profit. 


whole corn. 


day. 
would lay a few eggs, 
soon get fat and lazy. 


portion. 


food for your own use. 


are proteids. 
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There are various forms of dry 
mash; a good one is composed of: 
Wheat bran, two parts; shorts, two 
parts; cornmeal, one part; alfalfa 
meal, one part; beef scraps, one or 
two parts, according to the demands 
of the flock. This mash must be 
thoroly mixed. 

The best green feed is found in 
sprouted oats. The hens relish it 
and it is good for them, as it aids 
digestion, and of course -increases 
egg production. 

MRS. CHAS. A. LINDSEY. 

Whistler, Ala. - 





Three Factors in Keeping Healthy 


Birds. 


AM often asked how I manage to 

get eggs all the time and why my 
chickens never die with cholera or 
other disease. 

First, I have a poultry house with 
open-front. It is 8x10, five feet high 
at back side and seven feet front, 
facing the south. I prefer a dirt 
floor which I make in the following 
manner. In starting the foundation 
I take logs about eight inches in di- 
ameter, dig a trench eight inches 
deep or just so the top of the logs are 
even with the surface, then put a sill 
at least six inches thick on top of 
this to nail boxing to. Then haul in 
clay and fill this level with the top 
of sill tamping it down. solid. With 
proper drainage, this floor will al- 
ways be dry. 

Second. The next and most import- 
ant thing to consider is the roost 
perches. For these I take an old 
wagon wheel which will accommo- 
date a dozen hens comfortably, take 
a smooth sound post with top end 
shaped to fit the hub. Set the post in 
the floor so no part of the rim of the 
wheel will come in contact with the 
sides of the wall. Then saw a ring” 
true around the post about the cen- 
ter of same, take a sharp chisel and 
cut from above and ream out below 
to make an oil cup. Keep this filled 
with pine tar or molasses and every- 
time Mr. Mite attempts to cross the 


chasm he is a “goner.”’ 


Three. Disinfect and keep clean. 
Use plenty of lime, but as lime dam- 
ages the manure to some extent I 
would use sparingly to sprinkle the 
floor. And right*here let me say that 
if the manure from a flock of 100 
fowls was the only clear profit in 


keeping them, it would pay big to. 


keep them for this alone. 

I am often asked what breed is the 
best layers. I have tried in the last 
25 years as many breeds and started 
out with the erroneous idea that it 
was all in the breed, which is by no 
means the case. Take any breed you 
fancy, stick to it and make a laying 
strain of that breed and if you want 
eggs don’t attempt to raise exhibition 
stock to get them. The every-day 
business hen is about nine times in 
ten away off on exhibition points. 

I bought six pure-bred Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red hens and 
one cock. One of these hens in her 
second year layed 222 eggs and rais- 
ed one brood of chickens, while the 
others ran from 100 to 150. I dis- 
carded them and took the 222 hen 
for foundation stock. One of these 
layed 159 eggs and hatched three 
broods of chicks in 1911, one of these 
chicks in her first year layed 164 
eggs and raised one brood of chicks. 

I am line breeding and am determ- 
ined to raise 100 hens that will av- 
erage 200 eggs per year. Out of the 
several hundred I have raised, I have 
culled them down to 23 hens for 
breeding purposes. 

W. C. ANDREWS. 

Vaundale, Ark. 





An Easy Way to Get a Start. 


URING the winter of 1911, we de- 
cided to get a start of pure-bred 
chickens, and had an offer of eight 
Buff Orpington pullets for $7.20 We 
then ordered a cockerel from an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, 
This cockerel cost us $2.35. There- 
(Continued on page 32.) 
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are listed in the ‘“‘American 

Standard of Perfection,’ and 
many more are raised in this coun- 
try that are non-standard. 

The Standards are: Americans: 
Barred, White, Buff, Partridge and 
Columbian Plymouth Rocks; Silver, 
Golden, White, Buff, Black, Par- 
tridge, Silver Penciled and Colum- 
bian Wyandottes; Single Comb and 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds; 


QO VER 100 varieties of chickens 


Buckeyes, Dominiques, Black and 
Mottled Javas. 

Asiatics: Light and Dark Brah- 
mas; Buff, Partridge, Black and 


White Cochins, 
Largshans. 
English: 


Black and White 


White, Black and Buff 





Light Brahma Cock. 





_-Orpingtons; White, Silver Gray and 
__ Colored Dorkings, Rose Combed Red 
— Caps. 

'’ Mediterraneans: White, Brown, 
_ Buff and Black Leghorns, both Sin- 
- gle and Rose Comb and Silver Duck- 
’ wing Leghorns; Single and Rose 
' Comb Black and Single Comb White 
_ Minorcas; White-Faced Black Span- 
' ish; Blue Andalusians and Mottled 
- Anconas. 
b Polish: White-Crested Black; 
- Bearded Golden, Silver and White; 
| Non-Bearded Golden, Silver and 
_ White and Buff-laced. 

: Dutch: Golden and Silver Spang- 
' led, Golden and Silver Penciled, 
- White and Black Hamburgs. 


‘ French: Houdans, Crevecoeurs, 
fF and La Fleche. 
* Oriental Games: Cornish and 


White Indians, Black Sumatras, and 
} Black-Breasted Red Malays. 

5 Then about eight varieties of Pit 
| games, and 25 or 26 varieties of Ban- 
tams and the freaks, White Silkies, 
White Sultans and Frizzles. 

i For the farm poultryman, a gocd 
* general classification of the above 
would be, (1) general-purpose 
breeds; the Americans, Orpingtons 
and Houdans; (2) table or meat 
breeds; Indian (Cornish) Games, 
Dorkings and Asiatics; (3) the egg 
breeds: The Mediterraneans, Dutch 
and the Red Caps; (4) the ornamen- 
tal breeds, including all games ex- 
cept Cornish, all Bantams, Polish, 
f Crevecoeurs and La Fleche and the 
fF. miscellaneous. 

i This classification must not be con- 
~strued too strictly, as in the general- 
' purpose class are breeds unexcelled 
| by any for either meat or eggs. 


General-Purpose Breeds. 


Cidest of the Americans and pop- 
' ularly known for 30 years or more 
fis the Plymouth Rock. The Barred 
variety was the first to establish a 
} reputation. This is a good-sized bird, 
' with deep, broad breast, broad body, 
medium-sized head, upright bright red 
; comb and red wattles. Beak, shanks 










































THE STANDARD BREEDS OF CHICKENS. 





Over 100 Varieties Officially Recognized—Something of the Dif- 
ferent Classes and of the Qualities and Characteristics of the 
Most Popular Breeds—Get the Standard and Know Your Birds, 


By F. J. Rothpletz, Birmingham, Ala, 


and toes yellow, large bay or bright 
red eye, and with good carriage. The 
plumage is grayish white, with well 
defined parallel bars of dark blue- 
black thru each feather, somewhat 
smaller on saddle and hackles. The 
coloring should be clear and free 
from smokyness. 


The weights are, cocks, 9% 


pounds; cockerels, é#ght pounds; 
hens, 7% #£4xpounds; - pullets, 6% 
pounds. 


The Plymouths are hardy, good 
foragers, mature early and are -@n 
admirable table fowl. They lay a 
rich brown egg averaging over two 
ounces each, and are especially good 
winter layers. 

Fhe Buff Rock is of same general 
character, but with a uniform golden 
buff plumage. The White is pure 
white all thru. The Columbian has 
the Light Brahma color and mark- 
ings. The Partridge is comparative- 
ly new. 

The Silver Wyandotte was the first 
oi that breed developed. They are 
of medium size, averaging about a 
pound less than Plymouth Rocks, 
with very full rounded breasts, and 
make a splendid table bird. They 
have a fine record as producers of 
rich brown eggs, doing well in winter 
months. The Silver Wyandotte is 
silvery white, with well defined black 








Light Brahma Hen. 





lacing on breast and body, and a 
black stripe in center of hackle and 
saddle feathers, and black tail. The 
males have more white on back and 
wing. Beak is horn or yellow, with 
yellow shanks and toes. The Golden 
is the same in markings, except that 
golden bay and black supplant the 
white and black.” The Whites are 
pure white all thru. The Buffs, a rich 
golden buff in every section. The 
Columbian is a Light Brahma in 
feathering, (except shanks and toes) 
and with regular Wyandotte shape. 
The Partridge resembles in plumage 
the Partridge Cochin, and the Silver 
Penciled is like the Dark Brahma. 
All Wyandottes have the rose comb. 

The American Dominiaue is a 
smaller-sized rose combed Plymouth 
Rock, with a more uniform bluish 
tint thruout. They are hardy, lay 
well, and dress well for table. 

Of the Javas, one of our oldest 
breeds, the Black are the most com- 
mon. They are of good size, (same 
as Rocks,) with longer’ bodies, 
straight single comb, mature early, 
lay well. The Black is glossy black 
thruout, black shanks and toes, with 
bottom of feet yellow. The mottled 
is black, mottled with white, and 
leaden blue and yellow shanks and 
toes. 

The Rhode Island Reds are about 
the size of the Wyandotte, but longer 
bodied; they are large layers of rich 
brown eggs of good size, and dress 





splendidly for the table. The two 
varieties differ only in comb, one Sin- 
gle the other Rose combed. The 
plumage is rich red, with black tail 
and wings, and some in hackle. The 
females somewhat lighter’ shade. 
Shanks yellow, toes reddish horn. 
beak reddish horn. 

The Buckeye is about half a pound 
lighter than Plymouth Rocks, with 
pea-comb, dark red feathering, with 
a little black in main tail feathers 
and wings. They have the general 
style of the Rhode Island Reds. 

The Orpingtons are larger than 
any other breed except the Brah- 
mas, (cocks weighing ten pounds, 
cockerels 8% pounds, hens eight 
pounds, pullets seven  pounds;) 
hardy, early maturing, and _ ex- 
celling for the table. Constant lay- 
ers the year round, (but mostly in 
fall, winter and spring months) of 
rich brown eggs larger than any oth- 
er breed except Minorcas. Orping- 
tons have a medium-sized straight 
single comb; heavily arched neck; 
long broad back; broad deep breast; 
short stout thighs and shanks. Depth 
and breadth is characteristic of the 
breed. The beak should be dark 
horn, pinkish near lower edge; 
shanks and toes, (free from any 
feathers or down), bluish black, with 
pinkish white web and bottom of 
feet. The white variety is thruout 
pure white; the Blacks, black with 
greenish surface tint; the Buffs, a 
rich golden buff all thru, with rich 
gloss on upper sections. 

The Houdans are black, mottled 
with white. They are crested. The 
crest of the cock is large, full in 
front falling back over neck, with 
feathers like hackle. The hen’s crest 
is large, but sloping back uniformly. 
The comb is small V-shaped. The 
Houdans, like Dorkings, have five 
toes. In weight they come next to 
Wyandottes, are very small boned, 
with very delicate and fine flavored 
flesh. They are heavy layers of 
large white eggs and are non-sitters. 


Table or Meat Breeds. 


The Dorking has a deep, project- 
ing breast, long body and carries a 
large proportion of very white and 
delicate flesh. As layers they are 
only medium. There are three vari- 
eties, the Silver Gray and Colored, 
with single comb, and Whites with 
rose comb. The plumage of the 
Silver Gray is silvery white head, 
hackles, back, saddle and wing bows; 
glossy black tail, greenish black 
wing coverts, and wing black with 
white edging and black under color. 
Bright red face, comb, earlobes and 
wattles, eyes red, shanks and feet 
white. Hen’s plumage about same, 
but breast salmon red. The Colored 
Dorkings are black and straw color 
instead of white. Weights 7% to 
nine pounds for cocks; six to seven 
pounds for hens; the Whites being 
lightest and Colored heaviest weights. 

The Cornish or Indian Game is 
green-black with red and bay, beau- 
tifully marked. They have very broad, 
deep breasts, thick, heavy thighs, and 
the flesh is of the finest quality pos- 
sible. The eyes, beak and shanks 
are yellow, the tail close and carried 
low. The White Cornish is the same 
except in color. 

The Light Brahma’s heavy plum- 
age and heavy feathering of shanks 
and toes, seem to especially .adanpt 
it to the colder districts. They 
are a very docile fowl, bear confine- 
ment well. They are very hardy. 
The standard weights are, cocks, 12 
pounds; hens, 9% pounds. Cockerels, 
ten pounds; pullets, eight pounds. 
The shape is full, broad, with deep 
breast, the head is broad, projecting 
over the eyes, with small pea comb. 
Bright red face, wattles and earlobes. 
The plumage is white and black, no 
other color being allowed. The hackle 
is white with a black stripe in center. 
The tail is black, with glossy green- 
ish black sickles. Shanks and toes 
bright yellow, but well feathered, 
covering toes, usually white. The 
Brahmas lay very large brown eggs, 
and are especially winter layers. As 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


a table fowl they are excellent. 

The Dark Brahma is rather small- 
er than the Light, and beautifully 
marked, when true to feather, but 
the difficulties in breeding them true 
lessens their popularity. 

Cochins average a pound less than 
Brahmas. Are difficult to breed true 
to feather. They lay a medium- 
sized egg, rich, brown and in fair 
numbers in winter, and dress fairly 
well for table. 

The Langshan is more active than 
either Brahmas or Cochins, fair lay- 
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Rhode Island Red Cock, Owned by 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton. 





ers of rich brown eggs, and especially 
in winter. Their flesh is white, fine 
grained and very fine flavored. In 
shape the Langshan is quite different 
from the Cochin.or Brahma. The 
head is smaller, comb straight and 
larger, the neck much longer, back 
concave, tail longer and more erect, 
the legs longer, with much less fluff. 
Both varieties, Black and White, 
breed quite true. 


The Egg Breeds. 


The leading varieties of Leghorns 
are the Brown and the White. Leg- 
horns are a small fowl, of exceeding- 
ly graceful shape and carriage; great 
foragers, and well adapted to farms 
where free range is given. They 
are very early to mature, pullets of- 
ten beginning to lay when 4% to 
five months old. Their eggs are 
pure white, but small, 18 to 22 
ounces to the dozen being about the 
range. The young Leghorns make 
good broilers but the grown fowls, 
besides being small, four to six 
pounds, have not the quality of oth- 
er breeds. Skillful breeders have 
developed strains capable of large 
egg production, 200 to 240 eggs a 
year being common in some strains. 


.The Leghorns are sensitive to cold, 
“and except under favorable condi- 


tions are poor winter layers. The 
Leghorn is erect—alert, and active. 
The neck finely arched; _ breast 
full and rounded, head — short, 
with bright eye, large, erect, bright 
red comb, with well defined points, 
and white earlobes. In the hen, the 
comb droops gracefully on one side. 
In both sexes, shanks and toes are 
yellow, entirely free from feathers. 
Sickles are long and full, and. tail 
large and flowing. 

The Brown Leghorn is probably 
the most beautifully feathered of the 
breed, but great skill is needed in 
mating birds. The Whites, Buffs and 
Black, being solid colors, call for no 
special effort in mating for color. 
There are both Single and Rose Comb 
Browns, Whites and Buff, Single 
Comb Biack, and Silver Duckwing. 

Much larger than the Leghorn, but 
of much the same build and type are 
the Minoreas, Black and White. 
Hardy, early maturing, good forag- 
ers, they are a very profitable fowl. 
They lay a very large pure white egg, 
26 to 30 ounces to the dozen, and if 
given proper care in cold regions, are 
exceptionally good winter layers. 
Like Leghorns, they are non-sitters. 
The Minorea is an upstanding, well 
proportioned fowl, with broad breast, 
long broad back, large thighs. The 
comb is larger and more fleshy than 
in the Leghorn, the wattles, face and 
comb red, and ear lobes white. Blacks 
have dark hazel eyes, the Whites, red 
eyes. Shanks, dark slate in the 

(Continced on paye 34.) 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED POULTRY. 
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~~ BUCKEYE RED EGG 
From the 
York and Boston winners; $2, $3, and $5 
for 15. 
cel post or express. 


R 8, 


BUCKEY ES. 






Sons and Daughters of the New 
Shipped in patter boxes by par- 


W. G. SPANGLER, 
Shelby, North Carolina. 








Finest winter layers ever bred. 
free, 


BUCKEYES 

Circular 

giving description and cut. 

BUCKEYE POULTRY YARDS, 
Cameron, N. C. 





Pea Comb Buckeye Reds—Bred for Util- 
ity and beauty. Trios and young chicks for 
sale. 
faction guaranteed. 


Catawba, 


Eggs 15 for $1.50, folder free. 

Order now. 

J. H. TROLLINGER, 
North Carolina. 


Satis- 








LEGHORNS. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
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TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
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Two OR MORE BREEDS. 
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**RINGLET’’ BARRED ROCKS 
A few dollars invested in a pure- 
bred Cockerel, of the finest strain 
Of this all-around farmers’ breed; 
will return many fold. 

Fine vigorous farm raised cocke- 
rels and pullets from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Eggsinseason, Letus give 
you a ‘‘square deal.’’ 


Bis Stacys’ Stock Farm Ametis. 


Virginia. 
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WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY 


Winnings at Chester, 
Cockerel; 2 and 4 Cock; 2 2 and 4 Hen; 1, 2, 3and 


Bird in the Show and several Specials. 
last Statesville, N.C. S 
Cock, 5 Cockerel and 5 Hen. 
Pens $3.00 per 15; other Puns $1.50 and $2 per 15. 


K. H. PATRICK, White Oak, S. C. 


S. C. last month: 1 and 2 


Pullet;1and3 Pen. Also Silver Cup ae tine 

t the 
how won 1 Hen, 2 Pen, 4 
Eggs from Best | 


[BARGAINS 


—IN— 
Barred Plymouth Rock 
AND 
S. C. White Orpington Cockerels 
Special Prices on 
EGGS 


From Prize Winners at Raleigh, Charlotte, 
Greensbo., Asheville and Norfolk. 


A. J. CHEEK 


Henderson, North peamrsbioeshte 





Did You Know 
Sandy Run Poultry Yards breeds the finest 
strain of Partridge, White and Columbi.n 
Wyandottes Black Minorecas and Brown 
Leghorns Our birds have been winning 
at the leading Southern Shows for the past 
15 years. This season we have won more 
prizes at the leading shows than all com- 
petitors combined At 3 shows won special 
for best Cock in show all varieties com- 
pe.ing at Ashville, Special for best Ccck 
and special for best Cockerel. all varieties 
competing at Huntsville. 000 cup for 
best 10 birds in show at the Charlotte show. 
The largest and by far the strongest class of birds 
shown in the State Won special for best 10 birds, 
also special for best 12 b rds, also for best 25 birds, 
Also special for best display and special for best 
Cock, Hen, Cockerel and P..llet this pgainst the lar- 
gest breeders in country. A lot of fine Chickens 
and some Hens and Pullets tC, sale to quick 
buyers. Eggs $3.00 and $5.(0 per 15. 
SANDY RUN POULTRY YARDS., A.S Harrill, Mgr. 
Ellenboro, N. C. 








and now have eggs for hatching from 
both yards, at $2 per sitting of fifteen, 
and guarantee a hatch of nine chicks. 


I Double-Mate My 
Ss. C. Brown Leghorns 


Cc. E. PITTMAN, D.D.S., Commerce, Ga. 














Hallman’s S. C. White Leghorns 


Have been bred for 8 years for winter 
laying. 

Eggs for Hatching. Baby Chicks. 

The Leghorn Book is an authority on 
breeding chickens. One copy absolutely 
free to each customer. Write me. 

oO. T. HALLMAN, 

Box 1041-B, Charlotte, N. C. 











Ss. C. WHITE AND BLACK LEGHORNS 


sale, cheap if sold at once. 
Albemarle Poultry Yards, Charlottesville, Va. 


Baby Chicks and Eggs for Hatching. 
One prize-winning pen Black Leghorns for 





S. C. White and Black Leghorns—Prize win- 


ners. Won 7 first prizes out of 11 entries 
with Blacks. Eggs, $2 and $5 per 15. Whites, 
eggs, $1 per 15, $1.75 per 30. Ramsey Poul- 


try Farm, Crouse, N. C, 
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ORPIN GTON Ss. 
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morn 


RHODE ISLA ND RE DS. 
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Ahead in National Egg-Laying Contest. 


cockerels. Write 


Box X, 


Rose Comb Reds 


Mine are LAYERS—hence PAYERS 
In show of over 900 birds, 
on 2 firsts, 2 seconds, 
Eggs, $1, $2, and $3. 





have just 
and 4 specials. 
Also ‘some fine 


D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Statesville, N CG 











Winners at State Fair, Charlotte, Hick- 
ory, Morganton, Winston-Salem, and 
Statesville. On 30 entries this season 
26 ribbons, 2 silver cups, and 9 specials. 


Eges for hatching. 
E. M. HENLEY, 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Ss. C. White, Black and Buff Orpingtons, 
famous Kellerstrass and Cook strains. 
Dark Cornish Indian Games. Noftzger 
Partridge-Plymouth Rocks. Eggs $2, $3 
and $5 per 15. Beverlea’s famous white- 
egg strain American Fawn and White | 
Indian Runner Ducks. Most prolific lay- | 
er of any fowl on earth. Pens headed } | 
by first prize drakes. Eggs $1, $2, and 
$3 per 12. 

First prize cocks head all 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
funded. Try us. 
BEVERLEA PLANTATION, 

Darlington S. C. 





best pens. 
money re- 








Prize Winning S. C. Buff 
Leghorns. 


Write for list of recent winnings. Or- 
ders now being booked for eggs, also of 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks. . Some nice 
pullet line bred Partridge Plymouth 
Rock cockerels for sale. Noftzgers strain. 


0. D. BOYCOTT, 


Greensboro, N. C. 





R. C. REDS 


Southern Beauty Strain. 


Write for booklet. 


Duke, N. C. 

















Ss. C. Rhode Island Red 
EGGS 


From our ‘“Early-Maturing and Heavy- 
Laying”’ Strain. 
$1.00 for 15. $3.00 for 50. $5.00 for 30, | 
Write for Circular, | 


FRANKLIN POULTRY YARDS, 
Frankiin, Va. 








COOK’S STRAIN OF S. C. BUFF 
ORPINGTONS EXCLUSIVELY, 


The best egg producers and the earliest 


broilers. A few choice cockerels for sale. 
Orders promptly filled for eggs. Mating 
list free. 

MISS JULIA P. JONES, 


Tobaccoville, North Carolina, 











Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 


Prize Winners. Heavy Layers. 
Cocks and cockerels, $1 to $5 each. 
Hens and pullets, $1 to $2 each. Eggs, 
$1 to $5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 
CLAUDE F.,. DEAL, 


Box C, Landis, N. C. 














' Crystal White Orpington | 


es -YOU-RIGHT FARM 


Prize winners at Atlanta, Char- 
lotte, Greenville and other shows 


Stock and Eggs at Reasonable Prices. 


FALKLAND, N. C. 











Ideal S. C. White Orpington 


(Cook’s Strain Direct.) 
Some good cockerels $2 to $5 each, eggs 
$1 to $5 for 15. Send for mating list. 
More quality for your money here than 
elsewhere. 
T. H, FAIRCHILD, Ideal Orpington 





Yards, Mooresville, N. C. 











8. C. BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS. 


Eggs from a choice pen of S. C. Buff Or 
pingtons, bred to win, 
$1 per 15: $2.50 per 50; $5 per 100. 

Cc. M. COFFMAN, Elkton, 


lay, weigh and pay, 


Va. 





Cat 


RHODE a een REDS— 


m 
Won fourteen firsts in six of the South’s best shows 
this s. epee 


antee Teitintation, 


Prolific Layors of 
Largest Eggs. 


alog tree. 


Red fancier 9 years. 





Sittings 15 Eggs Lester Tompkins Sirain 


a ISLAND — 
rom selected pen: 
$1.50 and $2.00 per Sitting. 
BELRHODIA POULTRY YARDS 
Wake Forest, N C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


B. P. Rocks, eater Black Minoreas, Light Brahmas 
C I. Games and S. C 
pe pte iii: Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. 


won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won it Baltimore, Md 


| Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 








S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 


Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 


Send for fol 
Exhibited No binds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 


EVIN POULTRY YARDS 








CHOICE POULTRY YARDS 


C. Brown and S. C. White Leqmeres, Ss. C. 
Biack Minorcas, Rose and S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Sil- 
ver Spangled Hamburgs and Blackbreasted Red 
Game Bantams Eggstrom Utility Yards $1.50 
for 15. Eggs from Fancy Yards $3.00 for 15. 3 


J.P. SWIFT & SON 


Waynesville, - = Ne C. 











| Business White Wyandsttes 





WHITE AS SNOW. 

Eggs, $2.00 per 15; from large, vigorous 
stylish and profitable matings. Imperial Pe- 
kin ivuck Eggs” $1.50 for 11 


NEWTON C. MYERS, 


Greenville, Tennessee. 


, Black, Buff 





and White Orpingtons, Silver 
Laced and Partridge Wyandottes.—As good 
as the best im this part of the State. My 
record in the recent poultry show at States- 
ville, N. C., will prove this statement. .23 
ribbons, besides $20 cup for the four best 
Orpingtons in show. A few fine birds yet 
for sale. Write me your wants. Eggs Now 
Ready—Orpingtons, 15 for $8, 30 for $5; Wy- 
andottes, 15 for $2, 30 for $3. Correspond- 
ence solicitcd. L. H. Phillips, Newton, N. C. 














Occoneechee Farm, Poultry Department 
Offers it ae MS id sae ee ll 
s For Hatching and Day c 
pes $1.0 for si:ting of 15° Day old chicks; 
Leghorns $1.50 for 10, or $12. for 100. Other 
breeds $2. for 10, or $17.50 for 100.. White 
Pekin ad Indian Runner Duckiings, $2.50 for 
ae k eggs for hatching 10 


S. C. BLACK MINORCAS 


blue ribbons and won 
pen Mediterraneans at 
December, 1913. 


White Runner Ducks of quality. 
MISS MATTIE MILLER, Mt. Ulla, N, C, 


Captured the 
cup for’ best 
Winston-Salem, 











Guarantee safe 
chicks. 
ed. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Exclusively. 


arrival of eggs and baby 
Drop me a card, Let’s get acquaint- 
N. V. Sanders, Gaffney, S. C., Route 8, 





Rh 


(mine of them firsts) in four shows this season; Staie 
cup and specials 
MRS. J.C DEATON - - 


ode island Reds, Both Combs. Won nineteen ribbons 


_™ Eggs. 


Landis, N.C. 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


aan 











Barred Plymouth Rocks, 





Ss. C. White Leghorns, F. & W. Indian 
Runner Ducks. Eggs $1.50, $2 and $3 
per 15. Day old chicks and ducklings. 


Stock for sale. Three Cyphers’ out-door 
brooders cheap. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MRS. B. H. MIDDLEBROOKS, 
Yatesville, Ga. 








Barred, Buff and 


RCCONELCHEL: "FARM, LLSBORO, N. C. 
White Plymouth 
Rocks. White and 


COCKEREL Columbian Wyan- 


dottes, S c. R I. Reds, White and Buff Orping- 

tons, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C White and 

Brown Leghorns, Eggs for hatching in sea- 

son; ie 50 per site Orpingtons $2 00. 

A. & M. COLLEG POULTRY DEP’T. 
West Ralcigh. N. C. 











—=— The Quality Strains— 


of Pure-Bred Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, White Plym- 
outh Rocks, White Indian Runner ducks, 
White Holland Turkeys, White Japanese 
Silkies, Blacktail Japanese Bantams, 
Houdans, and White King Pigeons. 
Eggs and Stock for Sale. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


‘KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from fancy Single Comb White Leghorns, 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, high 

scoring stocks. Eggs cheap. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Send for circular. 
CARL GILLILAND, 


Siler City, North Carolina. 








Lester Tompkins § ~C, Rhode Island 
RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE 22. to a each, $5. to $12.50 per trio. 
Eggs $1. to $5. for 15. 
‘Fays White Egg Strain Indian Runner Ducks 
} ¢5. per trio. Eggs $1.25 for 12. Write for folder, or 
send in your order and we will send good value for 
every $1. receres. 
EEGA POULTRY FARM 
T.H. eS. ell, N.C. 











SINGLE COMB WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS 


$3.50 for Fifteen. 


In my select pens are birds from 


$15 


0 


Kellierstrass pen, and from his $30 matings. 


Mrs. W. A. Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 





Great Bargains 1%. Buff Orpingtons. 


breed acknowledged A. = A of the best winter layers. 
A few males for sale at reasonable prices. 


$1.25 for 15. 


ORPINGTON POULTRY YARDS 
Cameron, N. C. 


IN oe ghee POULTRY. Pure 


A 








S.C. BLACK ORPINGTONS ©90xs nest 


LARGE BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. STOCK FOR SALE. 


R. P. FREEZE 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. CAROLINA. 





PRIZE WINNING 


Single Comb Black Orpingtons 
(Cook’s Strain) 

Stock and Eggs for Sale. Circular Free. 

A. Ss. & I. B. WATKINS, 


Henderson, N. C. 











Pure-bred, prize winning, Black Spanish, 


Blue Andalusians, mottled Anconas and 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. 
The greatest laying breeds. Won first 
prizes Charlotte, Statesville, ete. Eggs 
from prize pens, $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30. 
Write for booklet—it’s free, and may 


mean dollars to you. 


LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N. C, 





PRIZE-WINNING BUFF 


ORPINGTON DUCKS. 


I have all of the Copperas Falls Farms 
ducks, inc!udirg their first prize winners 
at Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga and 
Atlanta. I also have prize winning S. 
Cc. Buff Orpington chickens. Write for 


list free. 
Lynchburg, Tenn. 


prices on eggs. Mating 
G. B. MOORHEAD, 


IF IT WEARS FEATHERS I HAVE IT 
Brahmas, Lengvhens, Plymouth Rocks, Mino: 
Anconas, Blu ark 
—_ Cornish amen Wyandottes, all varieties of 

tams, White African Guineas, Giant Bronze and 
White Holland Turkeys, Buff and Blue Orpington 
Ducks, White Indian Runner, Mammoth Pekin and 
Muscovy Ducks. Over 1000 prizes won the past two 
——— Eggs for hatching. Hundreds of fine birds 
or sale, 


FLYNN ELLIOTT, Charlotte, N.C. Route 6 


EGGS 


From 














From the Very Finest Sin; ie 
Comb White Leghorns ard 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 


$1 and $2 


From Hamburgs, $1 


Leghorns, per 15. 


per 15. 


A. C. KERLEY, Mooresville, N. C. 


Mine are Prize Winners. 











EGGS FOR HATCHING Mailing 
list free. 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Youngs strain, Single 
Comb Black Minorcas, Northrup strain, Thom 
Ringlet strain Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C, 
and Buff Orpingtons and Rose comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Leghorn stock only for sale now. Limited 
number day old chicks. I have some of the finest 
stock in the South in my pens, badha ty Raleigh, 
Oxford, se Ashboro,New Berh and Green- 


ville, N. C. ENKINS, Greggville, N. C. 
= 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 3,6, Leghorns, 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston, 
4 Blues, @Reds, 2 Specials. 


BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
Liberty, N. C. 

















Ss. C. Buff, White and Black Orpin 
Stock and Eggs now ready, from first pen at Colum- 
bia, January 28. All are prize winners, at 10 differ- 
ent shows. Eggs $5:00 from all pens. ; 

ABBEVILLE ORPINGTON YARDS 

D. A. DEWEY, Owner. Box 224 




















-R. C. AND §. C. REDS Tompkins and Lang- 


ford Strains. Fine 





e 


layers, ee birds. 


King and Carneaux Pigeons, $2. to % 
MRS. JOHN KER 


Birds, and choice sittings of 


ggs $1.50 and $2. for 15. Mated poms White 


R, 4 ae N.C. 


PIONEER POULTRY YARDS.—FOR SALE 
Barred Rocks, White and Brown 
Leghorns, Buff Orpingtons and Light 
3rahmas. Eggs in season. Must 
sell. Vrite 

HERBERT LONG, Manager, Graham, N. C. 











strains not mixed. 
land Reds eggs from 
for 15. 


Cc. T. Lambeth, Prop., 


White Orpingtons—Kellerstrass and Cook 
Single Comb Rhode Is- 
blue ribbon birds, $2 
Stock for sale. Write us your wants. 
STONY RUN POULTRY FARM. 


tion stock for sale, Write me your wants in 


either . breed. 


‘COOK STRAIN ORPINGTONS, Black or 
White, White Leghorns, and Partridge Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Eggs, breeding and exhibi- 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From choice matings. Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, Light Brahmas and White 
Wyandottes at $1.00 per 15. Rose Comb Buff Leghorn 
eggs 90cper 15. Stock for sale. Prices right. Baby 
Chicks 15¢ each. 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YDS., China Grove, N.C. 


WwW 
PURE BRED [°.citcrns $1.00." SC. Rhode 


Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1. 
White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 


MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon,S C. 














Thomasville, N. C, 


F. B. POTEAT, 


Bakersville, N. C, 


(See Other Poultry Ads on Page 11.) 


ABBEVILLE, S.C. 
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‘ The Test Hen 
**Profitable Poultry and Egg Produc- 
tion’’ tells how 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of 
-quality table poultry can be pro- 
uced from one hen jn one year. Book 
of 244 large pages FREE to any address 
—simply for the asking. Worth many 
doliars to men and women who “‘mean 
bysiness.’’ 





: Sold for $800 
**Lady Show You,”’ the White Ply- 
mouth Rock Hen that laid 281 normal- 
size, normal-weight eggs in 365 consec- 
utive days and won first prize in the 
National Egg-Laying Contest conduc- 
ted by the Missouri State Poultry Board 
at Mountain Grove, Mo., Nov. 1, 1911- 
Oct. 31, 1912, was hatched ina Cyphers 
Incubator. States J. A, Bickerdike, 
Millersville, Ill., owner of ‘* Lady Show 
You,’’ who raised her from the shell 
and who sold her after her great laying 
tec ior $800. See Mr. Bickerdike’s 
letter (also daily newspaper dispatch )on 
page of our FREE Catalogue and 
ide for 1913, ‘*Profitable Poultry and 
g Production."’ 


Money-Making 





Results—YES 


The three hens illustrated in 
this advertisement are J?v7ng ex- 
amples of the money - making, 
present-day possibilities in poul- 
try raising. These hens, “‘born” 
in Cyphers Incubators, raised in 
4Cyphers Brooders — well bred, 
well fed, comfortably housed— 
have attained a productive power 
that is almost unbelievable. 


Proof of the Profits 


that await keen _and_ alive poul- 
try-raisers in 1913 who use cor- 
rect methods and have the proper 
gutdance, Write us now—tvday 
—for our 244-page Free Book-—- 
“Profitable Poultry and Egg Pro- 
duction.” It’s crowded full of 
just the facts you meed. Gives in detail the 
vemarkable_ results we attain on the Cy- 
phers Company’s $75,000 Experiment 
and Demonstration Poultry Farm. 


CYPHERS 


Incubators and Brooders 


They are Self-regulating, Self-venti- 
lating, Fireproof—also proof against heat 
and moisture troubles. Their records for continuous big hatches 
have never been equaled. That means the Standard Cyphers. It 
has stood for years at the very head—the recognized hatching 
machine of provedmerit. Used and endorsed by more Govern- 
ment Experiment Stations, by more State Agricultural Colleges, 
by more practical, large-scale poultry raisers and by more well- 
known successful poultrymen than all other_makes combined, 

Write today for your copy of **Profitable Poul- 
Get These F ree Books try and Egg Production 4 244 pages, hundreds 
of illustrations—also send 10¢ in stamps to cover cost of mailing a Free copy 
of our valuable book, ‘‘Reports of Successful Poultry Growers’’—actual ex- 
periences for which we paid $1,000 in 83 Cash Prizes. is book is worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to poultry raisers. Learn also how to get F'ree your choice of 
three of the latest Cyphers Company’s Bulletins. ana tells you their 
titles. But send postal at once for ‘*Profitable Poultry and Egg Production” 
which tells the whole story, and will be mailed FREE, postage paid, to any 


address, domestic or foreign. Address 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Dept.157, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass., 12-14 Canal St. Chicago, Ill., 


New York, N. Y., 23 Barclay St. 
329-331 Plymouth Court. s City, Mo., 317-319 Southwest Boulevard, 
London, Eng., 121-123 Finsbury Pavement 


Py 

An Egg Machine 

This Cyphers Company S. C. White 
Leghorn Hen. during the 365 days of her 
greatest yield produced eggs that 
weighed TEN TIMES more than her 
own bodily weight. Full particulars in 
**Profitable Poultry and Egg Produce 
tion,’’ which will be mailed free to any 
address, domestic or foreign. 


















ee! 
STANDARD 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 

Fire Procfed- insurable. 











Oakland, Cal., 1569 Broadway. 








Mrs. M. 3. Clifton 
of Okiahoma 


Mr F E Pennett 
of Ome 











Championship Hatches! 


—Let Jim Rohan 
Champions Tell You How to Get Them 





4% ae oe 
Mrs LauraJ.Clark Mr Geo.W Biack Mrs F H Osmapr 
of Ulinois of Indiana of Ohio 


“Tycos 


And His 
World’s 


ah RAE x Mae 
eae . 
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\ sim Rohan, Pres. 


can beat every other incubator in 
want to send you all the facts. I want to te 
Champion Belle City Incubator. 


money. 2 
that you will be delighted with. 


Just write me. I'l] tell you why my 


World’s 
Champion 


is the most consistent winner of World's Champion 
beat others in tests of 10,000 hatches —beat h 
more. 1 want to tell you exactly 
how my Beile City is ‘made—how 
they are different from gll others; 
how I have embodied in them aveing Sa 

having in and on an incubator—the features that have 

made the Belle City the 6-time World’s Championship 
Winner—features that made the U. 8. Government a customer 
of mine. And I want to Catt do all about my brooder—the 
only Double Walled, Hot Water, top heat brooder made, 
guaranteed to raise largest percentage of chicks every 
time. If you want to be sure of greatest success hateh- | 
ing eggs and ea chicks write me a posta! for al) the 
facts | want to send you. 


’ Write-Me A Postal 


I want to tell you how my machines are sold direct 
from factory—no agents, no middlemen—how I give you 
8 months home test if you like—how 1 send them all 
freight prepaid and guaranteed for 10 years. Ail | ask 
is the chance to prove everything to you by sending you 
all the facts, figures and information. Whether you 
write to others or not, whether you buy of me or not, you 

tt to read the news 1 want to send you, in my big 

ook of Hatching Facts, Won't you write me? Just say 
«Bend World’s Championship Hatching Facts. 
Address me personally. Jim Rohan. Pres. 

Belle City Incubator Co., Box i0i Racine, Wis. 















their prizes and how you can win a championship too. 
make the wisest selection of an incubator and brooder; how 


hatching contests. t 
costing from two to five times 


ET me tell you how YOU can get Wortd’s Championship hatches—-how YOU 
= our Peffort. dust —how 


YOU can make 


more money with least expense and least effort, Just write me a postal. I 
you about my 6-time World's 
I want to tell you how these champions won . 
i I will tell you how to 


to save the most 


I want to quote you a price on my 6 time World’s Champion Belle City 
T'll tell you about my manufacturing, selling 
and shipping plan that makes my amazing low price possible. 


T want to tell you 


about my 1, 2 or 3 months’ home test plan and my 10 vear money back guarantee. 


Belle City 


How they 






Low Price 
and Money- 
Back Offer 









Ye OH 


An official guide to poultry Success. 
experts and worth $10.00 to you. 
stamps. 
THE SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 


is just the kind he says to use. 
priced and guaranteed for 5 years. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


UNCLE SAM’S POULTRY BOOK 


Writen by goverment 
Costs you only 20 cents and by 
our plan you can get 50 cents back. Send 2 dimes or 10 2-cent 
Uncle Sam says it is best to always use an incubator and 


Best materials, well built, low 
Send for our big free catalog. 


Fremont, Nebr. 





FREIGHT PAID 
60 Days Free Trial 




















Box 88 
2QOPAGE POULTRY 
Tells how to succeed with 
poultry on the ordinary f B ° Oo K 
How to make s firs 
brooder out of an old piano 
box. What breeds lay . 
Plans for poultry house: 
to feed, breed, etc. Describes 
PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Brooders 
You will be surprised at the valuable information it con- 
tains. It'sfree. Write a postal for a copy today, (2 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 28 Main St., Homer City. Pa. 
homes eB 


Boxr147 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., >=, 
Raci ~ 


ne, Wis. 


—eeresee 125 Egg incubator 
2 A and Brooder %or' 10 
3 Freight paid east of f= 


Rockies, Hotwater, f= 
copper tanks, double 


















DON’T CUT THEIR WINGS 


Wardin’s Flight 
Arrester will 








prevent fowls flying. Will injure neither flesh nor 
plumage The best thing yet. $1. doz., sample 10c. 


(No stamps.) 








E. G. WARDIN, Charlotte, N. C. R 7. 
In ordering say for what breed. 





ed and described, 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts. 70 varieties illustrat- 
i lacubators and brooders, low 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect 
guide to all poultry raisers, Send 10 cents today. 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 





61, Rheems, Pa. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Turkeys, Ducks and Geese. 








| Geese Head the List for Profit. 

Y FIRST venture in pure-bred 
poultry was to buy a pair of 
White Holland turkeys from which 
I raised a nice flock the first season. 
I then secured eight head of Tou- 
louse geese. My means being limit- 
ed, I resorted to the exchange col- 
umns of reliable farm papers and se- 
cured eggs of White Wyandotte 
chickens and White African guineas 
in exchange for eggs from my tur- 
keys and geese. When I have se- 
cured some White Indian Runner 
ducks my yards will be complete as 
to the variety of fowls. But I am 
always working to raise them to a 
still higher standard. I am a lover 
of white fowls, but my geese have 





lings at 50 cents each, making $7, 
and $17 worth of eggs for sitting; 
making $54 in cash. I have in stock 
six ducks, two drakes, 13. two- 
months-old ducklings and 17 ten- 
day-old ducklings. These are easily 
worth $45. Those six ducks have 
laid 40 dozen eggs and are still stay- 
ing with their job. 
MRS. J. C. McDONALD. 
Rockwall, Texas. 


Ducks Lay Eggs That Bring Money. 


OR the production of fancy eggs, 
we keep the Indian Runner ducks. 
Their eggs are pearl white, and aver- 
age more than two pounds per dozen. 
For table use they are unsurpassed. 
They are very attractive on the mar- 








INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—“THE EGG MACHINES.” 








proved too profitable 
sake of color. For the greatest prof- 
its from time and money invested 
they head the list, being but little 
| trouble to raise and living principally 
| upon green feeds gathered by them- 
selves. Of course, I feed them some 
grain. 

To my other fowls I feed a variety 
of feeds all produced on the farm. 
During winter when meats are scarce, 
all refuse at hog-killing times is 
earefully saved and converted into 
feed for them. By being properly 
cooked this feed will keep a long 
time. Green feed is supplied from 
the garden and grain patches. 

I am never without eggs, and am 
very careful to gather them every day 
! and to sell them as soon after gath- 
ering as is convenient. By this means 
I can guarantee all eggs sold to be 
i strictly fresh.. I have sold eggs for 
50 cents a dozen when all of the gen- 
eral produce markets were selling 
them for 35 cents, because so many 
of the ones bought from the markets 
were unfit for use, while mine were 
known to be fresh. I always secure 
good hatches too, and I believe many 
bad hatches result from allowing 
eggs to remain in nests too long and 
hens being on them from time to time 
to lay. 


just for the 





MRS. L. 
Pleasant Hill, La. 


EK. ARMOUR. 


Good Returns From a Small 
Investment. 

AST spring I spent $3.85, includ- 

ing express charges, for Indian 
Runner eggs. From these were 
hatched May 3, 30 ducklings; one 
was accidently killed when a few 
days old and I raised the 29. 

I gave them good attention and 
they grew like magic. By the time 
they were two months old, they were 
nearly grown and almost full feath- 
ered and at 4% months they began 
to lay. I have kept a record of all 
the eggs laid and also an account of 
all sales of eggs, grown birds and 
ten-day-old ducklings, so the figures 
I am giving are absolutely correct 
up to date. 

I kept six ducks and two drakes 
and sold the others—with the ex- 
ception of two drakes which we ate 
—for $30; sold 14 ten-day-old duck- 





{ 
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ket and bring much more per dozen 
than chicken eggs. 

Our ducks begin laying when five 
months old and their capacity for 
egg-production is something marvel- 
ous. We have flocks of them that 
had averaged 176 eggs each when one 
year old. 

Most all our hatching is done with 
incubators. We have experienced no 
difficulty in running the incubator 
and hatch chicks and ducklings with 
equal success. 


The ducklings are fed bread soak- 
ed in milk, over which sand is gen- 
erously sprinkled. They are given 
water in small fountains made from 
tin cans to prevent them getting in 
the water to swim. Sand should al- 
ways be a part of their diet. Duck- 
lings are much easier raised than 


chicks. They grow and develop very 
rapidly. They are immune to the 
many ills that menace the life of 
chicks. MRS. R. M. KINGSLEY. 


Greenville, Tenn. 





The South the Place for Turkeys. 


LEMSON College issued a bulletin 

in December last on the turkey. 
The bulletin states that there were on 
the farms of this country in 1900 
something over 50,000,000 turkeys, 
and that in 1910 the number was a 
fraction over 3,000,000, and predict- 
ed that within the next decade this 
bird would be extinct—perhaps a few 
rare specimens being found in zoos, 


menageries, or owned by the very 
rich. : 
The rapid decline in the number 


of turkeys raised during the past ten 
years is entirely due to the appear- 
ance of a disease commonly known as 
blackhead, which has killed off whole 
flocks in one season. 

Twenty years ago turkeys were 
raised in large numbers in the New 
England States, but owing to the 
rapid spread of blackhead, the in- 
dustry has been practically abandon- 
ed. Not enough for home consump- 
tion are now raised. This disease 
has spread into the West and Middle 
West. It has at last attracted the at- 
tention of our scientific men and they 
have made a thoro study of the dis- 
ease and report that blackhead is 
caused by appendicitis. 

But in the meantime I see great 
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fatu.caay, February 15, 1913.] 


ressibilities for the South. Black- 
head is unknown here, and this is an 
idcail turkey-raising country. Why 
no: the South to the rescue? We have 
everything needed at our door to 
raise turxeys successfully to supply 
the crying demand from our less for- 
turate brothers and sisters to the 
ro th and east of us. 

- urkey-raising is the most profi- 
tatie obrenech of poultry husbandry. 
Afier the firse six weeks turkeys take 
car> of themselves. 

\What would Christmas or Thanks- 
giv ne oe without turkey as the chief 
att accion at the festive board? There 
is 1.0 o¢her edible flesh which lies so 
neers the oeus- of the people as does 
his gobplersnx:9, and who can hope 
to 10 aim wwsetice? We know that 
other desh vies with him for the su- 
premacy in different localities of our 
fair jand. out none is held in such 
high repute in every State of our 
Unio.. as 8 the turkey. And shall 
we s-e this grand bird pass and be 
numt2red with the ‘“has-beens?” 
No, a tnousand times no. Let every 
farmer's wife in Dixie start this year 
wita 2 sittung of eggs or a pen of tur- 
keys, 200 sn 1920 the Census Bureau 
wiil have another story to tell. 

UNCLE JO. 





trucks and Goslings. 





B WAVE read of very long and 

elaborate bills-of-fare for young 
aucks and goslings, and we have no 
doubt that they are all very good, 
but they cost time and money. We 
staft ours off this way: When they 
get ten days to two weeks old, we 
add some pure wheat bran to the 
corn hearts, or meal,—about one- 
third in proportion, and about the 
same time give them green feed of 
any available kind, Essex, rape, 
young ci:bbage, lettuce, turnip tops, 
ete., cut up finely. They thrive on 
this diet and grow fast; and if they 
have a zood grassy range in which 
to catch bugs and insects, and ‘get 


the tender grass sprouts they will _ 


need nothing more. If they should 
be lucky enough to have a marshy, 
boggy place in which to range and 
‘dip’ for slugs and roots, their 
erowth will be even faster. There is 
no d12 secret in raising ducks and 
seeca, and it takes nothing fancy to 
to it. H. B. GEER. 





T.« Goose a Good Hand in the 
Cotton Patch. 


RAISE Embden and _ Toulouse 

geese. The Embdens are white, 
and are heavier than the Toulouse, 
whick are gray. Thru the laying 
period they weigh from 12 to 18 
pounds. Once fattened they weigh 
as high as 25 pounds. The Embden 
goose lays about 20 eggs; the Tou- 
louse lays about 12 eggs. 

it is said that five geese in a cotton 
ratch can destroy as much grass in 
@ o2y as a mancan chop. Geese eat 
€¥ass and will not destroy the cotton. 

The meat of a young goose at 
eight weeks old is very delicate— 
they are almost as large at eight 
weeks as at eight months. 

The old price for a common goose 
was 50 cents, now no goose is sold 
tor less than $1. 

The feathers can be plucked from 
the geese four or five times a year, 
but must not be taken from the goose 
ct the time of the laying period, as 
tae goose phicks herself and lines 
aer nest with layer after layer of 
cownr. The feathers which make the 
cest alling for pillows are a better 
mice now than formerly. 

MRS. J. G. BOYLIN. 

Wadesboro, N. C. 





Never allow your birds range on 
snowy or stormy days, this will check 
ege production. I have open-front 
nouses with wire over the front and 
tse dropping boards also. On these 
stormy days scatter the grain in lit- 
ter and they will keep warm scratch- 
ing fcr it, and your birds will keep 
crn jiaying as if no snow had fallen.— 
D. 2. Mec. 


The regular subscription rate 
zine is 5c a copy or 50c a year. 


tax payers, officials, engineers and commissioners of 
public works are regular readers of this magazine. We 
want every road master in the United States to read it. 


only one cent. 





Good Profits From a Small Flock. 


HEN I was a girl, my mother had 

a general mixture of chickens, 

getting a few eggs in spring and sum- 

mer and then spending the remaind- 

er of the year wondering why her 
hens didn’t keep on laying. 

When I came into possession of a 


~ YOU Want this Magazine 


We Will Send it to You 
for One Year FREE! 


IGHWAY MAGAZINE is a snappy morthly devoted to the 
It is practical, breezy and full of 

suggestions drawn from the experience of men who are up 
against the same problems as you are. 
ern methods and efficiency in road building and maintenance, and 


Good Roads Movement. 


for the use of 


/ AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
Guaranteed CU LVE RTS 99.84% Pure 


for Highway Maga- 
Over fifty thousand 


wood-yard we have four water oaks. 
In the fall the oak leaves fall and 
mix with the chips and litter, which 
makes a fine scratching place for my 
chickens during pretty weather. In 
this litter I scatter their daily mix- 
ture of grain. I give the chickens all 
the scraps from the kitchen and table. 
I give them milk occasionally, and 














Here’s where you come in—send us the name and ad- 
dress of the man who has charge of the roads in your 
neighborhood and we will put you on our subscription list 
for a year. Thereafter you will receive Highway Maga- 
zine regularly every month for twelve months, FREE. 
Here is your opportunity to get a splendid magazine at the cost of 


Send today your name and address on a postal card 
so that you may receive the issue that is coming out next month. Address 


Publisher THE HIGHWAY MAGAZINE, 540 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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It stands squarely for mod- 


Price 
Less Than 


$10 


Freight Pre- 
pai Eastof 

ocki2s — 
That Far It 
You Live Beyond. 


QUICK! 


Get Johnson’s Book 
It tells so many facts not found in other 
books that you need it, no matter which 
others you have, Home made, 
printed, plain and practical from cover to 
ells about the 





Incubator—over 400,000 in use—all sold-en 
30 to 90 days’ tree trial, 10 year guarantee— 
direct from factory. Price less than $10. 
‘Write to Johnson and read his book—then select 
your incubator. 


35 Sit AEE 
INCUBATo 


Biggest guaranteed incubator at price—155 egg ca- 
pacity. .Has hundreds of dead air cells—onl, toca. 
tor with this special construction—well ma co 
rolled copper tank, hot water heat, double dise regu- 

lator, deep nursery, high legs, uble doors, 
tester, safety lamp. Spegal Bri $7.35. Incubator 
auc Brooder together $9.85. t. pd. E. of Rockies. 
_.. _ Order direct from this ad (money 

back if dissatisfied) or send to 

wae. for our interesting big free 

PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO, 
Box 131 Racine, Wis 
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home of my own, I, like mother, had 
only scrub chickens, but I soon be- 
gan to read so much about pure-bred 
poultry that I decided that if other 
people could have them, I could, too. 

In 1908, I made a start with only 
one pair of Single Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds, keeping a few scrub hens 
to lay eggs for table use, and to set. 

As soon as possible I sold all of the 
scrubs and gave my pretty Reds full 
possession of the yard. 

In 1909, I sold eggs and poultry 
worth $50.25; in 1910, I sold $60.30 
worth. Besides what I sold I had 
plenty of chickens and eggs for home 
use. The above was the results of 
only 24 hens. 

During 1911-12, I did not keep an 
itemized account of chickens and 
eggs sold. 

I estimate the total value of my 
poultry for the past four years to be 
not less than $300. Each year I buy 
new males, also cull out my sorriest 
pullets, keeping only my best, in this 
way improve my flock. I now have 
only 36 hens and pullets, for I have 
learned that a small flock well cared 
for brings more profit than a large 
flock half fed. 

My chickens have free range. On 
the east side of our residence we have 
an enclosure for wood and in the 


keep fresh clean water for them all 
the time. 

On the south side of the back yard, 
we have one-half acre enclosed for 
chicken garden. Any time there is 
anything on the farm near enough 
for them to injure, such as young 
corn, peas, oats, etc., I just put them 
in their garden for a few days. When 
a hen gets broody, I put her in the 
garden and she has something to do 
while she is deciding she does not 
want to set. Then it makes such a 
nice place for my little chicks. They 
are not run over by the large ones, 
and are so much easier managed. 
This garden {s cultivated also. Last 
summer one-half of the garden was 
planted in peanuts, from which was 
gathered a nice supply. The other 
half was planted in field peas. When 
ripe I let the chickens gather the 
most of them. Then the vines were 
turned and garden prepared, and 
early in the fall seeded to rye, rape, 
winter turnips and vetch. I kept my 
chickens out of the garden until the 
plants were well established. At 
this writing, January 28, this garden 
is a lovely carpet of green from one 
side to the other. So my chickens 
have all the green feed they can pos- 
sibly use. MRS. C. C. ROBERTS. 

Dixon, Miss. 













A WINNER | 
in 1911 and 1912 
when cs Fidterrick. Lockney, Tex., N r: | t i oO n al 
i ‘al 


ace Valley? Incubator 









now ‘amor 
clad also won in Toil Contest, 


lad get these f; ° ee 
Egg incubator Both 0o 
1 40 Chick Broeder For $ 1 in 








Oy Hf ordered together. 30 Days teight 
<a direct year Guaran' er Paid 


















direct--money back if not 
e | fsfactory. Incubator is Calif, East of 
y dwood covered with Galvan- Reckies 
: walls, r 









tronciad Incubator Co. 
Box 101 Racine, Wis. (3) 











= For Only One Dollar 


8 That’s the way Iship my Right 

a Incubator. Hot Water System, 
N Tho Double Walled, Triple Top, Cop- 
sands r Tank, Self-Re ting wi 
Now - Electric Alarm Bell. Examine it 
Fee castes bests prove Righe is. Write for atalog. 

5 ER, *t. Right Incubator Co., 

= WESGR, Poort, QUINCY, ILL. 


KODAGRAPHS) 


with a roll of films, 6by12exposures, up | 

é. to 5 x 7, will bring to you, postpaid (asa 4} 
trial order) the finest Kodak pictures | 

you have ever had—made on Velox paper. Send 4 
for our full premium list. 4 


THE KODAGRAPH CO., 161 Madison St, | 











Authorized Agents Eas man Kodak Co. Memphis, Tenn. 
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LIGHT DRAFT PLOWS 


HE draft of a plow depends nearly altogether upon the construction of the bot- 
T tom, the shape of the share, the curve of the mold, and the position of the side 
plate. These necessary details must be worked out on a scientific basis, the se- 
crets of which can only be discovered by actual experiments in the field. As the 
soil differs, so also must the shape of the plow. The greater the variety of soils the 
greater the number of plows necessary to meet the conditions, 


P&O Gang Plow. 


E make no tools in which we 
take a greater Fhe than in 
the P. & O, Engine Gang 

Plows, made in_ several styles, 
both Mold and Disc, and in sizes 
from four to twelve furrows. 


The P*O Mogul 
Is made with an individual lever 
for controlling each bottom, The 
levers all point to the center 
of the platform. This and five 
other patented features are exclu- 
sive, and cannot be found on any 
other make. The Mogul is made 
from five to twelve bottoms, 


bottom as an attachment. 


PO Engine 
Gang Plows 


P*O Junior Engine Gang. 


The P. & O. Junior Engine Gang Plow is made for three furrows with a fourth 
All bottoms are controlled with one lever. 
operate both engine and plow. The P. & 
six discs, and with a platform for the operator, 


P&© Stalk Cutters, Cultivators 


Ne 


ooo 
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P&OQ Light Draft Plows 
have been on the mar- 
ket since 1842, and all the exper- 
imental work in designing plow 
bottoms was accomplished years 
and years ago, Today there isa 
iy O plow for every kind of soil, 
for every condition of these soils, 
in all standard sizes—walking, rid- 
ing and engine gang, with every 
kind of attachment. 
PX&O Light Draft Plows 
‘are standard and su- 
reme—made so by the use of the 
ighest priced material, and our 
advanced methods of manufacture. 
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O. Disc Engine Gang is made with fouror 
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Disc Harrows, Corn Planters 


Backed by an Unqualified Guarantee. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER for P&O Implements and then 
insist on getting them, When you are ready to invest in farm im- 


plements, buy the best—the 


catalogs and other literature to any address, Write us your wants, 


Parlin & Orendorff 





and Potato Diggers . 


We make acomplete line of till- 
age implements, suitable for all 
soils and conditions. Remember 
that P. & O. Implements have 
been used by three generations of 
American farmers, and that every- 
thing we make is 


line. We will gladly send P&O 


= 


Co., Canton, lllinois 
“a oepoo resp) 











Six Good Books For Poultrymen. 


If you are interested in pure-bred 
poultry, you simply cannot afford to 
be without the “American Standard 
of Perfection,” the official guide to 
the markings, shape, weight, disqual- 
ifications, etc., of all the recognized 
breeds. The man who doesn’t know 
the Standard doesn’t know poultry 
well enough to pose as a judge or as 
a breeder of high-class fowls. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Farm Poultry,’’ by Prof. G. C. 
Watson, is a standard book on the 
care and breeding of poultry. It 
will cost $1.35 postpaid. 


Miller Purvis has written a book, 
“Poultry Breeding,’”’ which is full of 
valuable information about poultry. 
It is arranged alphabetically and is 
a good reference book. Price, $1.50. 


“The Diseases of Poultry,” by Dr. 
D. E. Salmon, formerly Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
should be authoritative and up-to- 
date. One of the very few books on 
this feature of the work we would 
tare to recommend. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


Then we can supply you with a 
turkey book, “Turkeys—Care and 
Management.” The price is 75 cents, 
and the book is said by the publish- 
ers to be a full outline of the best 
methods of handling turkeys. 


An 80-page book, “Ducks and 
Geese,”’ tells about these fowls, and 
is right up-to-date. Price, 75 cents. 


Send orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The “Scaief’’ 


Harrow Attachment 


FOR CULTIVATORS 


quickly con- 
verts any cul- 
tivator into a 
harrow. It 
is practically 
in - destructi- 
ble and can 
be used on 
corn, cotton 
.| and small 
miri\| | growths long 
WMWi\) | before a reg- 
ular cultiva- 
tor. THE 
“SCAIEF” § 
is the only 
perfect har- 
row and costs 
one - half the 
price of in- 
ferior attachments. Price per set $5.00 delivered, 
Price to dealers on application. Agents wanted. 


E.J. BROAD, 200 Throckmorton St.,Ft. Worth, Tex. 





$5 Income From Each Bird 


Shipped 7,000 Eggs Into Sixteen States Thru 
Progressive Farmer Advertisements. 


By keeping only pure-bred fowls, 
we not only have the satisfaction of 
having a superior article to send to 
market, but by advertising in The 
Progressive Farmer, we find ready 
sales for some of our best stock for 
breeders and our eggs for hatching. 

Last year, thru The Progressive 
Farmer, we shipped into sixteen 
States more than 7,000 eggs for 
hatching. Our sales from poultry 
for 1912 amounted to $730. This 
from a flock of 50 chickens and 85 
ducks. 

MRS. R. M. 

Greenville, Tenn. 


KINGSLEY. 
There is always a good market for pure- 
bred fowls and eggs for hatching, and no 
better medium for finding it than a card in 
The Progressive Farmer. Write us for rates. 
Two Fine Berkshire Sows $18.50 EACH. 
PINGTON COCKERELS 95c each. Also attach- 


ment for running gas engine at 1-2 cost over old 
way. 











C. S. TARKINTON; Mackeys Ferry, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER. 





Advice on Care and Feeding. 





Some Hints for the Beginner. 


UCCESS with poultry depends al- 

together on the management. A 
fine breed of chickens will amount to 
very little if left to hunt their own 
living and roost on trees and fences. 
To insure success, provide good warm 
houses open on the south side; keep 
clean by removing the droppings of- 
ten, and apply kerosene to the 
roosts. Dust the sitting hens once 
a week with tobacco dust, and the 
chicks will be free from lice and 
grow very thrifty. The lots should 
be sown in wheat and oats in the 
fall, to provide green feed in the 
spring. If this has not been done, 
give the hens plenty of collard leaves 
and turnip tops, which will incréase 
the egg yield, also the fertility. Give 
plenty of crushed oystershells and 
cut bone, to provide the hens with 
material for egg shell. Wheat bran 
moistened with milk is fine feed for 
producing eggs. 

We raise our early chicks in fire- 
less brooders, and do not lose a chick. 
We make them of dry-goods boxes, 
and 40 or 50 can be kept in each box 
without artificial heat, as they gen- 
erate heat themselves. We feed 
chicks on cracked wheat which we 
prepare by running thru a coffee 
mill kept for that purpose. We give 
meat scrap, and bread moistened 
with sweet milk, also plenty of green 
feed cut fine with scissors. Our 
chicks grow wonderfully fast, and 
we have no trouble in raising all we 
wish. 

MRS. H. P. McPHERSON. 





Chickens Need a Balanced Ration. 


HE balanced ration is just as nec- 

essary for the hen as for the 
cow. The ration used is 1 to 4.5. I 
advocate the use of some cottonseed 
meal. The Northern poultryman in 
making out his ration will put in 
linseed meal and I see no reason 
why the Southern poultryman cannot 
use cottonseed meal with safety. I 
have the following ration that I have 
used with some success that is about 
the proper ration: 45 per cent corn 
meal, 8 per cent cottonseed meal, 12 
per cent beef scrap and 35 per cent 
bran. 

Dry is certainly the safest way to 
feed mash. Make you a hopper and 
Keep it filled. The wet mash takes 
far more time and there is very lit- 
tle difference in the effectiveness. I 
use corn and oats. If wheat screen- 
ings are handy, you might use a few 
to add to your grain ration as they 
are fine and keep the hens busy 
looking for them. There is certainly 
danger of the overuse of corn. Hens 
that get overfat are just like people 
that get overfat, they become dis- 
eased. 


J. K. MORRISON. 


A Good Coop For the Young Chicks 


F YOU would be successful in rear- 

ing your chicks this season, you 
should begin now to put everything 
in readiness for their coming. 

If you have old brood coops or 
brooders, look them over and do any 
repairing that they may need. If 
you have no good coops, get busy and 
build some now. The one described 
below, will give satisfaction, and will 
be worth many times its cost in one 
season. 

This coop is built like a shed and is 
36 inches long, 24 inches wide, and 
18 inches high in the rear and 24 
inches high in front. The two side 
walls and back are made tight-fitting. 
The roof should be made of light 
pine lumber covered with roofing ma- 
terial, and should extend well out 
over the sides and ends, especially 
the front. A removable floor should 
be made for use in cool or damp 
weather. The front of this coop is 
slatted so as to admit plenty of sun- 
shine, and allows the chicks room to 
go in and out. This is a great im- 





provement over the old V-shaped 
coop now in use on many farms. As 
the proper housing of the chicks is a 
very important part of the rearing 
you should not overlook it. After 
the birds are ten or 12 weeks of age 
they should be removed to a colony 
house out on the range in the fields, 
where they will grow one-half faster 
on one-half the feed and mature four 
weeks earlier in the fall, than they 
will if you allow them to stand 
around the house and look for you to 
feed them. D. R. McBRYAN. 
Mooresboro, N. C. 





Open-Front Houses and Liberal 
Range. 


OME of our houses are open-fronts 

and we like them fine, we have 
some with roosting apartment in the 
ends, with scratch-sheds in the cen- 
ter. These houses are open to the 
scratch-sheds with a large window on 
the east side of the roosting apart- 
ment to let in light and sunshine to 
keep the house in good sanitary con- 
dition. The wind may blow as it 
will, the fowls are always secure 
from sudden gusts. 

We keep dry mash before them 
all the time, feed them wheat, oats, 
some seed, and corn for whole grain 
ration, feeding some of it in deep lit- 
ter to cause them to exercise. We 
also have large yards in which we 
sow seeds of different kinds to furn- 
ish them with green forage. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS. 
Henry, N. C. 





Have a Scratch-Pen. 


KNOW of nothing that is of more 

importance in egg production ani 
the general health of fowls than the 
scratch-pen. Use straw cut short or 
tree leaves to the depth of one-hai: 
to one foot, removing and putting in 
a fresh supply every two weeks 
Throw the small grain or prepared 
chicken feed into this in the morn- 
ing and watch the result. I know 
that cleanliness is necessary, a bal- 
anced ration,.and the right kind of 
stock, but nothing to my mind, is 
more essential to success in poultry 
raising than the scratch-pen. Try it. 

Hixson, Tenn. J. T. JONES. 





Don’t Expect Too Many Eggs From 
Breeding Hens. 


MISTAKE is often made in feed- 
ing the entire flock for eggs and 
not reserving some for breeding pur- 
poses. One large breeder recently 
related his experience. This firm 
thought they would get all the eggs 
during the winter months before the 
breeding season came. All the hens 
and pullets were put to work, and no 
matter what kind of weather pre- 
vailed the egg basket was full, but in 
the spring when they wanted little 
chickens, there was much disappoint- 
ment. The fertility of the eggs was 
up to 90 per cent at the first testing, 
but they averaged only 25 per cent 
of chicks all thru the hatching season 
and the chicks were poor little weak 
things. 

Profit by this experience, and do 
not force your breeding hens to lay 
thru the winter. The hens which lay 
all the time become weak, and the 
weakness is shown in the young. 

Take the hens out on the farm, 
away from all the poultry, and le* 
them hustle for their own living. 
When winter comes take them into 
good quarters, feeding nothing bur 
corn until the time when you want 
your incubators filled. 

P. A: BRYANT. 

Tyner, Tenn. 





Well parched field corn, ground 
fine and given the chicks as one- 
fourth of their ration for the first 
week, will likely prevent the dread- 
ed white diarrhea.—C. F. Gregg. 
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Where to Advertise. 


WRITE as a former advertiser 

and speak from experience. If 
you have good stock you will have 
a surplus of eggs to sell during the 
hatching season. It will hardly be 
possible to sell them all to your 
neighbors. You should reach a wider 
patronage. The first consideration 
is an advertising medium. - The first 
thought that comes to the advertiser 
of poultry or eggs will naturally be 
the poultry journal. The average 
reader of a poultry journal is a fan- 
cier who has eggs to sell and for the 
most part is not a purchaser. A big 
majority of the readers of a live farm 
paper are buyers and not raising fan- 
cy stock to sell.. If you wish to make a 
try out of the difference between the 
results of The Progressive Farmer 
and a poultry journal do so by giving 
some address on each in order to dis- 
tinguish and [I feel very sure that 
you will find the difference in favor 
of the farm paper. 

The mission of the farm paper is 
to get its readers interested in bet- 
ter stock, better poultry. This result 
is being accomplished and the read- 
ers who have eggs from good stock 
can do no wiser thing than to let 
other readers know they have these 
things to sell. 

I visited a good many poultry 
shows last fall and asked a large 
number of men their experience with 
results from ads in The Progressive 
Farmer and they fully agreed with 
me in the statement that I have just 
made. 

The big poultrymen who are mak- 
ing a success of the business are ad- 
vertisers. Some have made money 
advertising fakes, but it was not the 
fake that did the work, but it was 
printer’s ink dishonestly used. 


J. K. MORRISON. 





The Parcel Post and the Poultryman. 


HE parcel post has paved a new 

way for shipping eggs for hatch- 
ing, as they can be had more quick- 
ly, and it will do far greater than 
this. It will have a tendency to re- 
duce the sale of many cheap eggs, 
such as are often sold at one dollar 
per sitting. The shipper cannot af- 
ford to pay postage and furnish ship- 
ping cases and sell eggs at such a 
low price. These eggs are not cheap 
at any price to one who desires the 
best. They are not worth the time 
of a first-class breeder bothering 
with them, especially this is not the 
price to pay for foundation stock. 

The time has come when our 
Southern farmers and breeders get 
the best, and don’t mind paying for 
it. High-class exhibition and utility 
stock eggs sell for from $3 to $5 
and $10 per sitting. 

In this respect the parcel post plays 
an important factor in raising the 
quality of the breeding stock all over 
the South. 

The best thing about the parcel 
post is the quick delivery, especially 
to rural districts. The buyer can wire 
the breeder and receive eggs in about 
12 hours. How many times do we 
have to stop our work and go to ex- 
press office and find no eggs? Time 
and worry will be saved now by par- 
cel post. 

The biggest demand ever exhibited 


is now on for eggs for hatching and 


will continue thru the season. 


Let everyone get busy now for the 
rush season. Patronize the parcel 
post. Order your eggs, set your 
hens, load up your incubators. Deal 
by parcel post and have eggs deliy- 
ered quicker and much safer. Hav- 
ing tried both methods of shipping, 
I am convinced that parcel post is 
safer and cheaper. 

Another important point is to ad- 
vertise—not a little, but keep your 
name before the readers all the time. 
Advertise that you will send by par- 
cel post. ‘ 

. E. E. PROCTOR. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Why experiment with other breeds when leading College and Government Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations have demonstrated and adopted the White Plymouth Rock 


as the best fowl for all purposes? 

Our White Plymouth Rocks have demon 
more firsts, seconds and special prizes than 
largest shows. - Range raised on a farm devo 
Plymouth Rocks, our birds represent the hig 


strated their superior qualities by winning 
all competitors combined at the South's 
ted exclusively to the production of White 
hest point attainable that continuous scien- 


tific research and practical common sense is possible of producing. 
While our first acquaintance with White Rocks dates back to long ago, and our list 


of customers is large, we have not one 
to please you’’ has made us a host of friends. 


of them dissatisfied. 


Our policy of “‘guarantee 


We have mated’ up our pens for the season’s egg business from the foHowing win- 


ners at. the recent shows: 
Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., Sept., 19 
first and seeond cockerels, first, second, third 
Special, Best Display: Over 170 White 
ihe largest breeders in the country. 


Great. Southwestern Show, Little Rock, Nov., 1912: 


cockerel, first pullet,. first 
best males and females. 
and club specials. 

At the South’s Premier Show, Southern 
Ga., Dec. 1912: First cock, sccond hen, second 
pullets, first and second pens. 


and second pens, 
Cup for highest sco 


the last mentioned show in December, 1911. 
GGS—From champion exhibition mating 
EGGS—From regular matings which are 


tain. very many prize winners, which are also extra good 


$15. per hundred. 


STOCK—for sale at all times. We havea 


tested hens with records of 181 to 232 marketable eggs laid in one year. 


are exceptionally vigorous and are bargains 
doubtedly stamp the egg-laying habit throug 


MARTIN F. SCHULT 


12: Second cock, third and fourth hens, 
and fifth pullets, first,,second, fourth pens. 
Rocks inthe class, representing some of 


First cock, second hen, 
A. P. A. medal for best cockerel. 
ring birds, Cup for best display. 


second 
Cup for 
All cash 


International Poultry Association, Atlanta, 
and third cockerels, first, second and third 


Grand sweepstake cup for best pullet in entire show, over 
700 pullets, all breeds and varieties, competing. 


Note: We also won all first prizes at 
8s, $5 per fifteen straight. 

mated solely for egg production and con- 
layers, are $2.50 per fifteen, 
few cockerels for-sale, that are sons of 
These fellows 
indeed at $3 and $5 each. They will un- 
h your stock,’ 


ES, Albashire, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 


(11) 


Bargain Sale 


Black Minorcas, Barred and White 
Rocks, pure White and Fawn and White 
Indian Runner Ducks. Must have the 
room. My birds have won over 350 
prizes. Eggs from above breeds, $2 to 
$10 sitting. Mating list free. 


Cc. H. LEDFORD, Atlanta, 
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Ga. 











White Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Stock and Eggs. Exhibition quality. 
Farm reared. 
STANDARD-BRED POULTRY FARMS, 
Burke’s Garden, Va. 














FOR SALE 


Fishel’s White Rocks, and 
Kelly’s Partridge Wyandottes. 


Best Layers, Setters, Mothers and Table 
Birds Raised. 


W. L. McGHEE 
L FRANKLINTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 








LEGHORNS. 
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STANDARD BRED S$: © WHITE LEG- 


D. W. Young’s Strain “Direct,” not one.drop 

of any other blood. How many can say that. 

‘Ican.” His Strain has won more prizes than 

all other Strains put together. They have a 

type of their own, Stock and eggs for sale. 
Send for mating list. 


S. F. SHALLCROSS, Box A-l, Odessa, Del. 




















PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
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KELLEY’S 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Champions of the South. Won more specials, 
color, shape, etc., than any other Barred Rock 
breeder in South. Eggs $3. to $5. per 15. 


B. FRANK KELLEY 


Bishopville, - South Carolina 





Wyckoff & Ferris Strain 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 

About 25 yearling hens and’ 
60 pullets April hatched at $1. 
to $1.25 each. Good healthy 
free range stock. Several 
cockerels at $1.50 to $2. each. 
Discount on lot. Eggs for 
hatching $1.50 per 15 or $5 per 
100. The Elkton Poultry Yards, 

Elkton Va. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY 


Ihave the birds that lay and pay. Eggs $1.00 and 
$3.00 per sitting. Write for wants and 
prices on stock. 


WM. D. HANSON, Frostburg, Md. 
ORPINGTONS. 
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e 
Orpingtons 
My Orpingtons have won 
wherever exhibited. Tak- 
ing 1st place at Ala. State 
Fair in 1912, headed by a 
Cock from Wm. Cook and 
Son, originators of the 
Orpingtons. Write me 
what you want. 


EUGENE SPANIER, "*Siincua™- 


WHITE ORPINGTONS--BUFF ORPINGTONS 
WON AT SHELBY SHOW 


WHITES—2, 3, 4 Cock; 1 Cockerel; 1, 345 
Hen; 1 Pullet; 1 Pen. 


BUFFS—1, 2, 3 Pullet; 2 Cockerel; 2 Pen. 
15 Eggs $3.00, 30 Eggs $5.00 


J. W. SUTTLE, Shelby, N. C. 


C. Buff Orpington ——;, 


OF QUALITY. Our winnings this season 
prove that we have as good as there are 
in the State. Competed for 25 ribbons, 
won 1$, eight out of eleven first prizes. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. Maiting list on request. 


FAIRLEA FARM 
PIKEVILLE, - N.CAROLINA. 





























Cottondown Orpington Yards 


100 young Barred Plymouth Rocks 
FOR SALE Hens and Cocks, at $2 and $3 each. 


Eggs for hatching. $1.50 for 15. $2.50 for 30. 
Prize Winning Strain 
H. A. KUHNS, Stewart Ave.,Atlanta, Ga. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


‘ BOTH COMBS. Prolific. 
Rhode Island Reds BOTH COMBS. | Prolific. 
Won fourteen firsts in the South’s best shows 
this season in three States, viz: Charlotte 3 firsts. 
Raleigh 1; Wins‘on-Salem 2; Shelby 5; (also State 
Club Cup here for best display;) Lynchburg, Va. 
1; Spartanburg, S. C. 2; many other and six best 
color and shape club ribbons. I guarantee satis- 
faction. Catalogue free. ‘‘How to Feed” for red 


stamp. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 
(Red Fancier 9 years) (Save for reference) 


PRIZE WINNING REDS AND ROCKS §,,C. Rhode 
and Whit? and Partridge Plymou.h Rocks winners of 
blue ribbo~s and silver cups. Eggs for hatching from 
choice mating. 
KIRKW OOD FARMS 
Ashville, Z. C. 
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S.C.R.1.REDS 
EGGS from Pen No. 1 all prize winners $5.00 for 15; Pen 
No. 2 Show Show, but never shown $3.00 for 15; Pen No. 
3 headed by a prize cockerel $1.50 for 15; Pen No. 4 utility 
stock $1.00 for 15. 
DR. R. P. COPANHAVER, Tazewell, Va. 


’ . mnt S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Teal bd Prize Winning lay summer and winter 
Good shape and color. Eggs $1.50, $2.00 and $5.00 
for 15. Cockerels $2.00. 

J. L. TEAL, Greensboro, N. C. 
TURKEYS. 
A few young M. B. Toms and Pullets left 
Will sell at a great reduction. 


Also Ringlet Barred Rock Chickens 
for sale at reasonable prices. 


MRS. FREDERICK TAYLOR, Vass, N. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 














Piedmont Poultry Yards. 
Won November and December, 1912, 3 silver 
cups, 72 ribbons, 6 specials, 30 cash and 
other prizes. Fine males for sale. White 
Wyandotte cocks, $2.50 to $15; cockerels 
$1.50 to $5. S. Cc. R. I. Reds cockerels $1.50 
to $5. White Rocks, cockerels $1.50 to $3; 
pullets $2 to $4. S. C. White Leghorns, cock- 
erels, $1.50 to $3; hens, Wycoff strain, $1, $2. 
Eggs from all breeds, pen 1, $3 for 15; $5 for 
30. Pen 2, $2.25 for 15; $4 for 30. Pen 3, 
$1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30. Less in quanti- 
ties. Get our free 1913 mating list. 

Henry, N. C. 





Importers and Breeders of High Class 
Ss. C. White Orpingtons. 
Write for Mating list and get our SPECJAL 
- OFFER on eggs from OUR BEST PENS. 
COTTONDOWN ORPINGTON YARDS 
Box 592 Raleigh, N. C. 








Marsh’s White Orpingtons 


Norfolk Show, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, pullet; 1, 3, hen; 
2nd cockerel (beaten by Wm. Cook); no pen 
or cock entry. Eggs for hatching. 
J.I. MARSH 
2 London Bridge, - Virginia 


WHITE 








WYANDOTTE 


$5 


EGGS— 
$1 for 15 or per 100. 
Day-old chicks 10 cents each. 
Address, 
MRS. JAMES BURTON, Elson, Va. 





Eggs for Hatching 1913 My pens this year 


ever before. Buckeye Reds. Extra fine large 
birds and fine layers all the year. Eggs at only 
$1.50 for 15. White Wyandottes, Dustin Strain, 
bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 for 15. Indian Runner 
Ducks Fawn and White, large white eggs $1.00 
per sitting. Been in the poultry business 10 years. 
My motto ‘‘Satisfied Customers,” of which I have 
many. Order. now. 


J. M. RILEY, Lexington, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—From Fine Yards 
Black Orpingtons, Buff Orpingtons, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, White Plymouth Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and White 
Leghorns. $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30. 
Grand View Farm, Lexington Va. 


“Profitable Poultry," 

Latest Book Finest published, 128 
paces pragtical facts, 180 beautiful pictures. Tells 
ow to breed, hatch, feed and market by latest 
improved methods. All about world’s famous 
Runner Ducks and 52 other pure-bred varieties. 
This 50-cent book and lowest price list of best 
. eggs, Sea Ees supplies, etc., only 5 cents. 


fowls, 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 123, Clarinda, lowa 











My pens this year | 








FREE POULTRY BOOK—1913 
Worth $$$ in many homes. 
Contains valuable information on how to 
make poultry profitable. Illustrates, de- 
scribes and quotes lowest price on eggs 

for hatching from 30 leading varieties. 


CLARENCE CHENK - - - Luray, Va. 











CLOSING OUT SALE 

Fine breeding stock M. B. Turkeys 
cross bred, from best strains of heavy 
weights, fine stock reduced, to close out. 
Have been pleasing others at a higher 
price, is sure to more than please you at 
a reduced price. Toms, $5; hens, $4. Tall, 
big bone, full breast, leggy. Eggs in sea- 
son. S. C. B. Leghorns, $1 per 15. 


MRS. W. A. WILLIAMS, Kline, N. 


White Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Mottled Anconas 


Blue Ribbon winners at Charlotte, Shelby 
and Morganton Poultry shows. Eggs $2., $3., 
and $5 per 15. Stock for sale at all times. 


WHITE OAK POULTRY "FARM 
Thos. Whisnant Jr. 
406 West 10th. Ave. 


Cc. 








Charlotte, N. C, 














WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND PULLETS 
$1 Each, and 
Light Brahmas, $2. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, from prize-winning stock. 
MRS. J. A. BAME, 


Route 3, Salisbury, N. C. 





SITTING EGGS—From 
and Fawn and White 
White Pekin ducks. 
Write your wants. 


P. D. HOPPER, 


High-Class White, 
Indian Runner and 
$1 to .$3 per sitting. 


Clover, 8S. C. 





Everything Trapnested 


| Satisfied customers from New York to Florida. All \Vool 
| Buff Leghorns and White Rocks are the best this side of 


anywhere. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, Route 4, Charlotte, N, C. 


S. C. R. I REDS AND M. B. TURKEYS 
A Specialty for 10 years. 
Eggs for sale. Write me for prices. 


E. R. CASH, Prop. Cherokee Poultry Yds. 
Gafiney, S. C. 








| Mammoth Bronze also White Holland Turkey Toms 


Ss. C. White Orpington cockerels for sale at reasonable 
prices. Eggs in season froin 9 varieties of fowls. Write 
for circular, we prepay express and Parcel Post on eggs. 
E. F. SOMMERS 
Somerset ~ - ~ Virginia 





White Runner Ducks, White Holland Turkeys, 
WhiteWyandottes, RingletBarredRocks, (Thomp- 
sons) Single C. Black Minorcas. English pen- 
cilled Runner Ducks. Eggs from prize stock, 
prepaid by Parcel Post and Express. Write for 
prices. MRS. M. F. GOOCH, Somerset, Va. 


EGGS AND STOCK OF LEAD- 
ING VARIETIES OF POULTRY 
J.D. GARBER 
HARRISON BURG, VIRGINIA 
EGGS, EGCS 

15 eggs $1.25, 30 eggs $2.00. Every pen headed with first 
prize winner. Stock forsale $1.00 to $3.00. Silver Laced 
Wyandotts, S. C. Black Minorcas, Rose and S. C. Reds, 


Ss. C. White and Brown Leghorns, thorovgh bred Duroc 
pigs cheap. O. F. ELLIS, Millers Creek, N. C. 


White Orpington Eggs 1.50 per 15. White Ply- 


mouth Rock eggs $1.50 
per 15. White Leghorn eggs $1.00 per 15. White Indian 
Runner Ducks $2.00 per dozen. White and Fawn Indian 
Runners $1.0) per 13. All the best strains. 


JOHN L. McKINNEY, Jacksonville, S. C., Route 1 
EGGS FOR HATCHING From my SILVER 


ANDOTTES. One of the best all purpose fowls. 
15 Eggs for $1.50. 
L. N. BROWN, Troutman, N. C. 


S. C. White Leghorns 


Winners wherever shown. 
on same. 


T. H. GREEN, Rocky Mt. N. C. 




















D. W. Young Strain 
Eggs and stock, 
Write formy prices 











Square Pullet, Dec., 1910, valued at $10,000. 
together. Write for free Catalogue. 





World’s Best Rhode Island Reds and Imported White Indian Runner Ducks 
My ist Championship Pen of Reds this season is headed by 2nd Madison Square, 
Also 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Madison S 
SOUTHERN POULTRY FARM, Wade Hampton, Prop., 


New York, cock, Jan., 1910, and contains my ist Madison 
quare Pullets, Jan., 1910. The wreatest pen of Reds ever put 


OGERSVILLE, TENN. 
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COTTON PRICES AND COTTON 


PROFITS. 


Wi.—You Forget the Stalk to Think 
ot the Acre,. and the Fixed Charges 
Get You. 


S TO the profit of raising cotton 
at the prices that have prevailed, 
you will hear a difference of opinion. 
Beyond a doubt the most of the cot- 
ton raised in the United States is not 
profitable to the farmer who raises it. 
For the last 25 years the average 
yield per aere of cotton in the United 
States has been 180 pounds of lint 
cotton. At ten cents a pound that 
means $18 an acre. The seed is not 
counted in this average, as it has 
been customary to figure the seed as 
offsetting the picking of the cotton. 
At ten cents a pound cotton is not 
such a bad crop for the man who 
raises enough to make it excusable 
to plant cotton at all. 
man who has gone above 180 pounds 


to the acre in the last quarter of a} 


century, another man has gone be- 
low that. Perhaps it is possible to do 
all of the work necessary to plow, 
plant, hoe, fertilize and haul cotton 
to the gin and pay for the ginning 
charges at less than $18 an acre, but 
if so, then the margin of profit is ex- 
tremely scant. Ten-cent cotton at the 
rate of 180 pounds to the acre is not 
an attractive proposition. Yet that 
is what the cotton States have been 
doing for 25 years. 

Now, it hecomes apparent that it 
is not the price of cotton so much 
as the yield that is the place to be- 
gin to remedy conditions. 

Of course, the yield per acre is a 
secondary matter if the cost of pro- 
ducing the crop can be kept down 
to a corresponding figure. But as it 
is necessary to plow, plant, chop, fer- 
tilize and cultivate the acre, it is 
apparent that certain fixed charges 
spring up with the planting of every 
acre of cotton, and that these fixed 
charges are hard to avoid. We may 
lessen expenses slightly by the use of 
improved machinery, but that is a 
small factor. It must be evident to 
the thinking farmer that the cost of 
making the cotton crop cannot be 
materially lessened by machinery. ex- 
cept in the case of those antiquated 
plantations where too much of the 
work is still done by hand, or with 
the Dixie plow. 

The truth is that we have wasted 
too much gray matter: figuring on 
how much it costs to make an acre 
of cotton when we should be figuring 
on how much it costs to make a dol- 
lar’s worth. When we figure that 
cotton costs so much a pound to 
make, and sells for so much in the 
market, we will have arrived at the 
point where we can attack the diffi- 
eulty, for the trouble with the cotton 
planter is not the selling price, which 
he cannot control, but the cost of 
making, which is in his hands. 

In anything but such a great, un- 
organized, unsystematized giant in- 
dustry as this billion-dollar cotton 
crop, trained men would long ago 
have ciphered out cost and selling 
price of the product and found out 
where the lack of profit came from. 
Suppose the Steel Trust were called 
in to study the trouble with cotton. 
The first thing the accountant would 
do would be to investigate the cost 
of making and then the price that it 
sells for. He would strike a balance, 
see that the cost is nearly as big as 
the income from the crop, and then 
he would turn around to ask why the 
cost is so great. 

No matter how much be might in- 
vestigate and think, he would arrive 
at the one conclusion, and that is that 
we pursue the wrong system in plant- 
ing cotton. We plant by the acre 
when we should plant by the stalk. 
The acre is too big a unit to handle 
carefully, intelligently or economical- 
ly. The stalk is big enough, and it 
is not too big because it is the small- 
est unit that we can deal with. 

Let us illustrate in this manner. 
An acre of cotton, if the stalks are 
two feet apart, will contain slightly 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











But for every | 


FERTILIZER 
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FACTS No. 2 


IT IS UP TO YOU 


The time to make money on your crop is when you 
are producing it. 


The way to make money on your crop is to keep 
down the costs. 


The means by which you can keep down the costs 
are, 1st: deep plowing and thorough cultivation, 2nd: 
a proper fertilization, by which an increased yield 
per acre will be obtained. 


For several years now, the price of cotton has been 
good. Just how much each planter made or lost de- 
pends on his cost of producing a bale of cotton. 


The South has no monopoly in producing cotton. 
Forty per cent of the world’s supply is produced 
abroad. The increased acreage being planted 
abroad, annually, is more than the increase in the 
South. England is now preparing to spend $15,- 
000,000 to aid and assist cotton growing in the Su- 
dan. The only way the South can keep ahead is by 
keeping the cost of production lower here than 
abroad; BY SECURING THE MAXIMUM YIELD AT 
THE MINIMUM COST. In Egypt, blessed by a nat- 
ural fertilizer, the production per acre is increasing. 
In this country it is decreasing. 


Farm fabor is a great factor in keeping the pro- 
duction down and the cost up. The only solution is 
to secure a greater yield per acre, on fewer acres, by 
the use of carefully chosen fertilizer, to fit the needs 


acre, and only raises one bale to three acres is los- 
ing money. At a bale to the acre his cost would be 
about five cents per pound. At a bale to three acres 
his cost would not be less than nine cents. per 
pound, and he has undoubtedly lost the profit repre- 
sented by the difference between these costs. 


It has been demonstrated that the use of fertilizer 
is an investment and not an expense. It not only 
pays for itself, but in addition, pays a handsome 
profit on the investment. 


It costs no more to cultivate an acre with 200 
pounds of fertilizer on it that produces one-third of 
a bale of cotton, than to cultivate an acre with 600 
pounds of fertilizer on it, which produces a bale to 
the acre. With the extra expense for 400 pounds of 
fertilizer, the cost of production is reduced from nine 
cents to five cents per pound. 


In addition to his cotton he should plant.an acreage 
in food crops that will enable him to live at home 
and by so doing keep at home the millions of dollars 
that annually have been going out of the State. 


Plow deep and get your land in condition to hold 
moisture. Prepare it carefully and get it in fine 
tilth to receive your crop. 


The planter who can tell his banker or supply man 
that he produces a bale to an acre has three times 


the credit rating of the one-third-of-a-bale-to-the-acre- 
man. 





reduced acreage. 








of the land, and by the intelligent cultivation of the 


A farmer who can raise one bale of cotton to the 


TO YOU. 


Your profits begin with your planting, so IT IS UP 


Write for Bulletin, sent free on request. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

















more than 100 plants in the row. 
With the rows four feet apart the 
acre will have 50 rows. This is prob- 
ably wider than the average. But it 
makes 5,000 plants to the acre. 


In a pound of cotton there are from 
140 to 300 bolls. Take the average 
at say 230. With that average, 180 
pounds of cotton to the acre will 
mean not quite 42,000 bolls. With 
5,000 plants to the acre that gives us 
in the 42,000 bolls a little more than 
eight bolls to the plant. 


A stalk of cotton with 100 full- 
fruited bolls is nothing extraordinary, 
and I have been told of stalks that 
fruited 200 bolls. If one plant will 
fruit 100 bolls,-why should the plant- 
er be content with cotton that fruits 
an average of eight bolls? One plant 
that will make 100 bolls, is as good 
as a dozen plants that make eight 
bolls each. If we would put on an acre 
5,000 of the plants that make 100 
bolls each we could plow, plant, cul- 
tivate, fertilize and handle that 100- 
boll crop for just the same cost as 
we handle the eight-boll crop under 
the general conditions. 

That is where the investigator 
would arrive if he were looking into 
the cotton question for some organiz- 
ed corporation under the modern 
system of doing things. Then along 
would come a man who would have 
in his head but one idea concerning 
cotton and that would be to get a per- 
fect stand in the field, and a stand of 
stalks where every stalk would bear 
as many bolls as possible. 

It costs as much to plow and plant 
and cultivate an acre of eight-boll 
stalks as to do the same work for an 
acre of 100-boll stalks. This much 
the planter realizes in a vague way, 
but realizing it, he tolerates it. That 
is his trouble. 

The way to settle forever the ques- 
tion of the profit of making cotton is 
to forget at once all about the size 
of the crop this year, last year or any 
other year, and to cease to concern 
yourself over the price of the crop 
next year or any other year, for that 
will take care of itself. What con- 
cerns the farmer is how to get the 


most stalks to the acre that the acre 
will mature, and how to get the most 
bolls on the stalk. He must devote 
himself to the small unit, the stalk, 
and he must consider nothing but the 
stalk and the number of bolls he can 
put on it. BION H. BUTLER. 





It is Easy to Get a Flock of 
Pure-Breds. 


BOUT four years ago we decided 

to get rid of our scrub hens and 
build up a flock of pure-breds. We 
procured a setting of pure-bred Buff 
Orpington eggs, from this we raised 
seven fine pullets and three cock- 
erels. 

The following spring we ordered 
two cockerels, one Single Comb 
White Leghorn and one Buff Orping: 
ton. . 

The Buff Orpington was placed iv 
a good-sized yard with the seven pul- 
lets, while the White Leghorn wag 
placed in an orchard with ten Leg- 
horn hens. We used the eggs from 
these pens for hatching purposes, and 
raised 26 fine puilets and about the 
same number of cockerels from the 
pen of Buff Orpingtons and from the 
pen of Leghorns we raised 20 pullets 
and 20 cockerels. What eggs we did 
not use from these pens were sold at 
fancy prices. The cockerels we had 
no trouble in disposing of at fancy 
prices, while we kept the pullets. 

The next spring the best pullets 
were selected and put in the pens 
with unrelated cockerels and we rais- 
ed all the chickens we wanted, be- 
sides selling baby chicks and eggs for 
hatching. 

This spring we will follow the 
same plan. By doing so, and by sell- 
ing off all the scrubs, we now have 
a flock which we are proud to show 
anyone. MISS LOLA B. WHITE. 

Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

Stick to the one breed you select 
until you have given it a fair trial. 
Never try to keep more than one 
breed if you want to produce fine 
pure-bred birds to offer for sale.—C. 
Neale Stack, Amelia, Va. 








A Full Year’s Work 
Winter and summer are 
all the same toa 


ear 


Ou 


15-30 h.p. 


This tractor will work 
through the hottest days 
in the year—days the 
horses can’t work. 

There is always some 
work you can do with an 
OilPull—disc, bale, shell, 
grind, haul logs and lum- 
ber, build roads, etc. You 
can use it every day in 
the year. You get full 
value from an OilPull. 


We have a new book on 
choosing and using a tractor. 
It’s full of real farm information. 


Wri 
OuPal Deiabock 
(0. 353. 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 
DALLAS NASHVILLE 

CROWLEY Oy, 

















QUILT PATTERNS 
We want every quilter to have 
our book of 450 designs, co:.- 
taining the prettiest, queerest, 
searcest, most grotesque pat- 
terns ever thought of, from old 
log cabin to stars and puzzle de- 
signs, also crazy stitches and cir- 
culars. All sent, postpaid, for six 
2c. stamps (or silver dime.) 
Ladies’ Art Co., 








Bik. 70, St. Louis, Mo. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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ARE THE PLOWS AT WORK? | 


his is the Time to Be Saving Mois- 
ture for Next Summer. 


ON’T you know how much easier 
D it is to think about doing things 
than it is to corral the amount of 
energy and sticktoitiveness that is 
required to bring things to pass? 

How many times our good inten- 
tions toward the land dwindle and 
then fail utterly, as the time for ac- 
tion approaches. Often, I have no 
doubt, have many of my readers— 
after a season of drouth—said, ‘‘Well 
next winter my old plow is going 
deeper into that subsoil and I will 
trap enough of the always-abundant 
winter moisture to enable my crops 
to pull thru when the dry spell comes 
upon the land.” 

But, alas, when the crops are gar- 
nished and the time is at hand when 
the plows should be started, the 
weather is too cold, or the blaze in 
the big fireplace is too comfortable, 
or we are too resourceful in finding 
immaterial odd jobs to take up all of 
our time until bad weather arrives. 
Anyhow, the right time arrives, 
passes, and the work is undone for 
one more season and the gamble with 
drouth begins again. 

Or, perhaps, even if the plows are 
got to work, the land is a little hard 
and to get down and break up that 
extra inch or two of subsoil makes 
the load a bit heavier than we think 
is comfortabe for the horses and the 
team and shortened, or the wheel 
lowered, until the plow is cutting the 
same old three or four inches of soil, 
that has been turned for 75 years. 
The hard-pan is left and acts as a 
floor to the top soil, pretty effectively 
stopping the movement of water into 
the subsoil, and as effectively aiding 
the floods of early spring to tear the 
top soil to pieces. And every one of 
us, who studies soils and crop feed- 
ing knows, that without sufficient 
moisture, maximum crops are out of 
the question, and that allowing the 
soil in our care to wash away—by 
reason of neglect of practical preven- 
tive means—is a sin. 

Our corn land has,—at this writ- 
ing, February 1,— been finished for 
some days. I have plowed every fur- 
row myself, and have given each fur- 
row the attention that a prize baby 
merits and receives. The plow wheel 
(we use a wheel on our walking 
plows, and more could be used in our 
territory with profit) was raised un- 
til there was a space of from ten to 
11 inches between the bottom of the 
wheel and the bottom of the furrow, 
and any time of the day when the 
plow wheel failed to hug the top of 
the soil a stop was made, and a new 
point adjusted. 

My own experience and close ob- 
servation lead me to believe that 
much of the poor plowing of clay 
land is due to the lack of sufficient 
sharp, new points in the shop. When 
it is necessary to order or go to town 
for a new point whenever one is 
needed, the plow is more than apt to 
run on until the end of the day, be- 
fore the change is made, and the con- 
sequence is that from one-fourth to 
one acre of land—that needed the 
best work—has been slighted. A 
rule that we have found good, is to 
order points by the half-dozen or doz- 
en for each plow at work, and never 
let the surplus run below two or 
three. 

What will be winter plowing for 
some time yet, in the northern and 
more elevated portions of our terri- 
tory, will be spring breaking farthér 
south; but for all that, my belief is 
that the plows, in all clay soils, may 
be set to bring up the extra inch or 
two of subsoil for some days yet, 
providing the furrows are set on 
edge, which, I believe, should always 
be done, whatever the time of break- 
ing. 

I have to plow and I have to intro- 
duce myself to portions of the soil 
that man has never looked upon be- 
fore. A man when plowing deep has 
the feeling of an adventurer. Each 
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HIGH GRADE MIXED FERTILIZERS 
Especially Compounded for Southern Conditions 


lizers, 


For years there has been an insistent demand for us to make ready mixed ferti- 


Farmers wanted formulas that suited their soils and crops. They wanted them 
made out of the best materials such as they would buy if they were mixing them 


themselves. 


They wanted them ready mixed in perfect condition ready to be spread broadcast 


or put into the driil. 


So this year we are offering a few brands of ready mixed fertilizers, 


We are making tem of the best materials that the fertilizer industry knows. 


We are mixing them to suit the soils and crops of the South, to be available 


oo) 


throughout the growth of the plant, and to supply the foods need- 
ed for the development of both stalk and fruit. 


Here are a few of our leading brands. You will find that 


they are mixed just as you would have mixed them if you did the 
work yourself, 


‘ . 


ili hl 


Morcoe Guano. ................cccccessecseees 8-4-4 
Darlington Guano...........................8°3-3 
Knickerbocker Standard... veceeee Deere 


Coe-Mortimer’s M.H.G................ 9-2-3 


Write us for prices and full information about — 


our mixed goods. 


The Coe-Mortimer Co., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 





morning he embarks upon a voyage 
of discovery, and each night he won- 
ders at the Creator’s wonderful gift 
of soil fertility. 

The same joy that comes from the 
thought of any good work well done, 
comes to him who follows the plow, 
with mind on the alert to discover 
soil-pulverizing secrets; to him who 
finds pleasure in a straight, deep 
furrow, properly turned; to him 
whose heart is in his work and who 
believes that his work is honorable— 
as is any work that is brain-directed, 
and brings gladness to mankind. 

I trust the time may never come 
when it will be impossible for me to 
break away, for a time, at least, from 
less interesting pursuits, take the 
handle of a big plow and watch the 
rich soil as it falls from the mold- 
board with all its crop-giving prom- 
ise. A. L. FRENCH. 





Egg Carriers for Parcel Post. 


EVERAL inquiries have come to 

this department lately about the 
proper packages for enclosing eggs 
for hatching, to be sent by parcel 
post. The demand for these goods 
is certain to be a steadily increasing 
one, and manufacturers would do 
well to let our readers know where 
to purchase these carriers. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 














Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia” and 
our lst of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 





204 Realty Trust Building, - tlanta, Ga. 








220 Acres, $2300. Easy Terms.—Near Big Busy 
Town 

Excellent Moore County, North Carolina, farm onl 
11-2 miles from enterprising manufacturing town wit 
splendid markets and all conveniences; great chance to 
make money; any ambitious, energetic worker can do 
it; 75 acres fields and a woodiot that will cut 5000 cords 
and 300,000 ft. short leaf pine; 75 fruit trees, 50 grape 
vines; 5 room cottage, open fireplaces, piazza, pure 
water; owner cannot give it proper care; big bargain to 
quick buyer at $2300. easy terms. ll particulars, page 
27, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 35.” Write today for free 
copy. Station 1358. 

. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 

Land Title Buliding Philadeiphia, Pa. 





Have been using the columns of your pa- 
per for several years, advertising poultry, 
and the results have always been entirely 
satisfactory. You are doing a great work 
for the Southern farmer. L. M. Cox, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 


The Fourth Annual State 
Farmers’ Conference 
Will Be Held at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


for the Colored Race, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, from February 17th to the 22d, in- 
clusive. Lectures will be given daily on 
Soils, Fertilizers, Stock Raising, Dairying, 
Farm Crops and Fruit Growing by experts 
from the North Carolina Department of i- 
culture, Raleigh, and from the United States 
eee of Agriculture, Washington, 


An entire day will be devoted to Corn 
Growing and will be in charge of Mr. C. R. 
Hudson, State Agent for Farm Demonstration 
Work, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The farmers who will notify us three days 
before coming will be entertained by the 
college free of charge. | 

For further information address 


President Dudley, or J. H. Bluford, Dircctor. f 


A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 











FOR TWO DOLLARS 
we will send you free by parcel post a full 
pound of seed of the very finest and most 
profitable melon that can be grown, 
“HART’S VICTOR” CANTALOUPE 
Big money for those who grow it. 
Our booklet D, tells how. It’s free. 
VICTOR SEED COMPAN 


i 
Eastern House: 52nd and Warren Sts., Philadelphia. 
Western House: Rocky Ford, Colorado. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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There's a Certarn-teed Rooting 
tor every building on your 
farm — large or smali\ 























There is a simple method of 
applying Certain-teed Ready-to- 
lay Roofing on all kinds of build- 
ings—far'm houses, barns, garages, 
poultry houses, silos. 


It comes in rolls, also red, green and 
slate gray shingles. 


Certain-teed 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed ) 
Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 


Cold weather cracks tile, rains wash 
and rot shingles, wash gravel off, and the 
sun melts tar. Certain-teed Roofing 
contains no tar or paper, it will not crack, 
warp or blow off, it is weather-proof and 
we guarantee it to wear fifteen years— 
costs less and is easy to lay. 


Look for the Certain-teed label of quality— 
your dealer can save you money. 


Valuable Book Free You will find many val- 


uable suggestions in our 

new book, ‘‘ Modern Building Ideas and Plans.” It tells you 
what to do and what not to do—it suggests economies and 
conveniences that will save you money 

A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for $1, bat as 
it shows the use of our Certain-teed Roofing on all 
kinds of model homes and farm buildings, we offer it to 
you at 25cents We prefer to have you go to your lumber, 
hardware or building material dealer, who will gladly 
get you acopy FREE. If you write us, enclose 25 cents to 
cover Cost, postage and mailing. 


neral Roofing General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
— E. St.Louis, Ill York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. Minneapolis 
“HSiiding Papers San Francisco Winnipeg, Can. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








BUYING AND SELLING. 








WHAT IS A “SQUARE DEAL?” 


Some Advice to Buyers, Sellers and 
Advertisers. 
A® LONG as eggs for Jhatching are 
bought and sold, just so long 
will there be more or less unpleas- 
ant correspondence between interest- 
ed parties at this season of the year. 
If there could be some uniform rule 
adopted in regard to the rights of 
buyers and the obligations of sellers, 
it would be a most desirable solu- 
tion of the problem. The buyer of 
eggs for hatching is generally inclin- 
ed to expect too much and in far too 
many cases the seller is unreasonable 
and does not treat his customers as 
he should. ‘There are concessions to 
be made on both sides. 
One of the principal questions in- 


ly and fully answer all correspond- 
ence relative to unfilled orders. Neg- 
lect in this respect is one of the 
fruitful causes of dissatisfaction. The 
poultry business is one that is largely 
conducted upon honor. The nature 
of it is such that it cannot be handled 
in any other way. 

And now a few words to the ad- 
vertiser and I’m thru: 

Whether you are a small breeder 
of standard-bred poultry or count 
your chickens by the hundreds, if you 
expect to sell them you must adver- 
tise. 

The object in advertising is to at- 
tract the attention of prospective 
buyers. This may be done in two 
ways—the general, or abstract, and 
the special, or concrete. 

As a rule abstract advertisements 











A FLOCK OF RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
























EXCEL IN 


STRENGTH, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


Special Open Hearth Wire of even texture has 
greatest strength, toughness, and, with the heavy pure zinc 
recension, affords greatest durability. 
THE WELD THAT HELD forms the only permanent, dependable joint,without 
wasted wire or useless weight. These points mean greatest economy for YOU. 


Wilke today fae eee caeine nearest EVERY ROD GUARANTEED 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. <=  PirtsBuRGH, PA. 


Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfect” Brands of Barbed Wire; Smooth 
Wire; Twisted Cable Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Fence 
Staples; Poultry Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvan- 
ized Wire Nails; Bale Ties; “Pitteburgh Perfect” Fencing. 


| Strongest <— 
PENG Esra 


Spring Wire. Re- 

quires fewer posts. Al- 
f Made ways tight. Is heavil 
. Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif. 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 










THE WELD 
THAT HELD 
























Strongest, most durable. made. i 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized. 
‘Compare our quality and prices with others. 

BARGAIN PRICES—DIRECT from FACTORY ° 

a a aN hese sige wep UP 4@ 
7 7 e ps rei ‘eo ite / 

from. A FENCE for pA toane hook call saucaio to foot 


ie ast) DIREC FREE Michi ilel SO i 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER | | \Qddezamms 3 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be zone own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence, 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 14c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - - 2l1c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%<c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you_ should 
have. Writeforittoday It’s FREE 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 172 Winchester, Indiana. 








Heavy Close i+? Fence 
24c Per Rod 


Steel Farm Gates $2.95 and up. 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.55 
spool. Our large catalogue of 
fences for every purpose, gates, 
fence tools and supplieswith low 
direct from factory prices 
sent free to any addre3s, 

THE MASON FENCE Co, 
= Box 99 Leesburg, Ohie 


FARM FENCE=-3 


26 INCHES HIGH af 
The big advance in price i bi | 
made by all mfra. of fene- _l \ a 
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‘ ake , . y thicke ing does not affect us— — 
It does not take long to sell good chickens | 8, 6 pM mt 09 CENTS J } i 
Pwhen they are advertised in The Progres- advanced price wail gave A . 2 
. ou more this year than 
give Farmer. It is surely the best paper to aren hetiee. Garsine tian. ROD 
get results I have ever known.—W. J. 


The Spotless Co., 75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 
Strickland, Katesville, N. C. 





volved is: ‘““How many chicks can a 
buyer reasonably expect from a sit- 
ting of eggs if they are properly in- 
cubated?’’ Some unreasonable buy- 
ers expect 11 to 13 out of a sitting 
of 13 eggs. Others are satisfied 
with six. Some breeders think that 
a customer should be satisfied with 
three or four chicks, but other more 
reasonable ones are willing to con- 
cede six to eight. 

In buying eggs the buyer should 
make up his mind that the deal is 
sometimes of a lottery. If the seller 
has faithfully lived up to his obli- 
gations you should take chances on 
results. At the prices usually charg- 
ed for eggs, the buyers have their 
money’s worth if they raise three or 
four birds of fair quality. They are 
considerably ahead if they raise a 
couple of high-scoring winners. In 
buying eggs you are not buying eggs 
alone, but you are getting a dormant 
life which you expect to develop and 
which, by chance, may equal the 
source from which it came. You have 
a chance of getting a number of 
birds equal to the parent. stock, 
which may be valued at good prices, 
and these chances alone are worth 
something. 


The seller is under obligations to 
send eggs from exactly the birds or 
quality of stock he advertises. He 
should also guarantee that one-half 
or three-fourths of the eggs are fer- 
tile. If he cannot do this at the 
prices he charges, he ought to raise 
the price. He is morally bound to 
use proper care in shipping and es- 
pecially in the manner of packing 
the eggs and the character of the re- 
ceptacle in which they are shipped. 
He should forward the eggs at the 
time agreed upon or within a reason- 
able time if-none is specified and if 
he cannot do this, he should notify 
the party and state just when they 
will go forward. He should prompt- 


would be of little use in the poultry 
business. Of course if you are a 
great breeder of high standing like 
Cook, Kellerstrass, Fishel or Thomp- 
son, your name and variety are 
enough for anyone who wants your 
breed. 

For the beginner the concrete is 
the only way to advertise. Not be- 
ing known, he must, at the outset, 
call out what he has and don’t be 
afraid to shout. But tell the truth. 
It does not pay to lie. 

Don’t claim that you have a ‘‘300- 
egg”’ strain, nor a ‘'200-egg”’ strain. 
You haven’t. You know you haven't, 
and every breeder of experience 
knows you haven’t. 

Don’t say that every hen in your 
breeding pen has an egg record of 
“244 to 294 eggs yearly.’”’?’ Now and 
then a hen will lay more than 200 
eggs yearly. But there is not, and 
never was a flock of respectable size 
that would average that number of 
eggs in a year. 

If you are breeding Wyandottes, 
don’t call them rose combs, for all 
Wyandottes are rose comb, and a 
single comb specimen is a sport and 
should be killed as soon as frying 
size. If you are breeding the Silver 
variety, don’t call them “Silver Lac- 
ed.’’ The standard recognizes no such 
breed, they are Silver Wyandottes. 
Now, don’t confound these with the 
Silver Penciled, for there is such a 
breed, but entirely distinct from the 
Silvers. Don’t claim that your birds 
won all the ribbons at such and such 
fairs, you know you had no compe- 
tition, therefore could not help but 
win. 

Name prices both for eggs and 
stock, and in doing so avoid ex- 
tremes. Don’t ask $20 a sitting, nor 
50 cents either. Of course, as a be- 
ginner, your prices must be low. 
Men who have won the blue ribbons 
year after year at the leading shows 
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can get $25 a sitting easier than you 
ean get $5. Therefore, you must not 
expect to compete with them. But 
if you have good birds, you can start 
in modestly—say at $1.50 to $2 per 
sitting and you will do some busines 
If you have only a small flock, and 
vour dollars are few, use the “‘class- 
ified’’ list. UNCLE JO. 








HOW TO PACK EGGS FOR 
SHIPPING. 


Some of the Reasons Why Eggs Are 
Broken in Transit. 


ID you ever stop to think of the 

number of ‘eggs for hatching” 
passing thru the express companies’ 
hands? I am sure the amount is 
very great and can only guess what 
per cent of the amount is properly 
packed. 

IT know this, that many are not put 
up in fit shape to be trusted to the 
tender mercies of the express hand- 
jers. 

In the first dozen years of my poul- 
try business, I was a liberal buyer, 
and yet buy, of course, and have 
seen many kinds of packages. 

Let me first give some of the ways 
I have seen eggs packed. 

I] received 30 from a breeder who 
had won a first prize in the Chicago 
show. They were put in a ten-pound 
grape basket with nothing around 
them except that they were placed 
in middlings almost against each 
other. When I put my hand on the 
muslin sewed on top I felt four 
broken eggs right under the handle. 
The middlings had settled, leaving 
the eggs exposed above the packing. 
Some were broken thru the basket. 
It was only large enough for one sit- 
ting. 

I received 50 Pekin: duck eggs 
packed in bran the same way, and 
all were broken but about ten. One 
would think there were no breeders 
but would know that eggs should not 
be placed close to each other in pack- 
ing. 

The great point is this: It is a 
loss not only to the buyer but to the 
whole army of breeders, for a broken 
Jot of eggs will often kill future or- 
ders, especially if it is the first or- 
der ever given by that person. 

I think the worst packed sitting I 


ever received was from a vice presi- 
‘dent of a specialty club. 


He took a 
two-quart grape basket without any 
packing whatever and after wrap- 
ping around each egg a little six-inch 
square of paper put them in the bas- 
ket loose. Of course they were al- 
most all broken. 

Now for’ a safe way of packing 
eggs. My rule is to try to pack them 
so securely that if you let them fall 
from the height of my head to the 
ground none will be broken. 

For one, two and three sittings 
and 50, I take a good firm basket. 
They are called gum market baskets, 
and cost from 40 to 60 cents. per 
dozen according to size. They run, 
four, eight, 16 and 24 quarts. The 
basket is first lined with newspaper. 
Then put in a lining of excelsior, 
leaving enough room to stand the 
eggs in the center after wrapping 
each egg in a large sheet of paper. 
I take one page of a newspaper, put- 
ting the egg on one side in the center, 
give the paper several turns, then 
fold over the one side of the paper 
give it a half wrap so the fold comes 
under, and fold the other side. This 
gives the egg many folds of the pa- 
per on each side, the ends are firm 
making a sort of box for the egg. 
To make them doubly safe; I put ex- 
celsior between the eggs, and on top, 
and then sew muslin over thé top. If 
you wish, you can buy wooden or 
card-board boxes with large egg 
places and wrap each egg and use 
bran or light sawdust to fill. These 
are safe and less trouble to pack, 
but will cost more than twice as 
much money—one-sitting size, $1.25; 
two-sitting size, $1.50 per dozen. 

If you are a beginner and are not 
‘shipping extra fine eggs, you cannot 
afford to use the expensive boxes. 


For the 100-egg orders or over 
you can use baskets holding 50 eggs, 
or you can use a light egg crate. If 
you use a crate, use only every other 
hole in the fillers and be careful that 
when you begin a new filler you do 
not use the filler directly over those 
you used in the last layer. 

One of the points to have ship- 
ments go safely is to make the pack- 
age firm. If they are too loose, the 
eggs will work together and they 
are sure to be broken. You will not 
hurt the eggs by pressing them a lit- 
tle, and at the sides some excelsior 
should be used. If you prefer, you 
can use bushel baskets for 100-egg 
orders, but I have thought it would 
take more care to pack them safely 
than a crate. 

It is a safe rule to use handle 
packages as much as possible, for 
by habit they are handled with some 
care. 

Take the eggs as fresh as possible, 
and when they are held over for a 
few days, awaiting an order, be sure 
and put them where they will not dry 
out, for the inside of an egg should 
be full and firm as the outside. I 
have found from long years of ship- 
ping that eggs will hatch after long 
shipments, shipments of 3,000 miles, 
if they are fresh and well packed. 

UNCLE JO. 





Eggs Shipped Successfully by Parcel 
Post. 


N REFERENCE to Mr. Morrison’s 

article in the February 1 issue rel- 
ative to sending eggs for hatching 
by parcel post. As an experiment, 
on January 27, we packed a sitting 
of eggs in an ‘‘Eyrie’’ egg case, fill- 
ing each space with all the finely cut 
excelsior that would go underneath, 
around and on top without too much 
pressure on the egg. This when 
packed for shipment weighed 47 
ounces and contained 15 eggs. Pos- 
tal charges were 11 cents, express 
would have cost not less than 25 
cents. A great big difference, if one 
is doing much shipping. 

This parcel traveled between 125 
and 150 miles with at least three 
transfers. We sent a letter to the 
purchaser by same mail, requesting 
him to open the package in the pres- 
ence of the carrier, also to report con- 
dition of eggs to us. We enclose 
herewith his report which explains 
itself. 

ELK-VILLA POULTRY YARDS. 

Elkin, N. C. 





Letter from Purchaser:—yYour let- 
ter received, note that you are anx- 
ious to hear from me as to condition 
of the sitting of eggs shipped me by 
parcel post. Will say my eggs ar- 
rived in first-class condition. They 
couldn’t possibly have reached me in 
better condition. M. M. E. 





Tell the Advertiser What You Want. 


HEN writing an advertiser for 

stock, state whether you are, 
or are intending to cater to the fancy 
market, or whether simply good 
strong utility fowls are desired. This 
will save a lot of needless corres- 
pondence, and be more satisfactory. 
While $2 or to $3 will buy a fine 
specimen, good in every particular 
for utility purposes, yet prize and 
exhibition birds cannot be disposed 
of at these figures; so when an in- 
quirer receives an answer that prices 
on fowls range from $2 to $10, or 
even much more, he thinks if he 
can’t have the best he will not have 
any, when utility stock is what is 
needed, and is what he should ask 
for and have priced to him. 

On the other hand, those who de- 
sire exhibition or high-scoring birds, 
should state the same quite as plain- 
ly, and be prepared to pay a consid- 
erable sum above price of simply util- 
ity stock. MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





It is not so much the weather, 
amount or breed of chickens that 
you keep as the way you handle them 
that counts.—Jim Rohan. 
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GEARLESS 


Cotton and Corn Planter 


a ec 


GEARLESS 
LULU NE? 
COTTON 8. cont 


Furnished with 
Runner or 
Shovels 

as desired 


No Cog Wheels— No Chains—No Trouble. 


Every user of a Cotton Planter will appreciate the wonderful New Gearless 
Planters, which are so strong and simply built that there are no break downs, 


no broken chains, no cog wheels nor gears to cut and wear, no delays of 
any sort. 


These Planters have a positive drive with a smooth even motion, an 
absolutely uniform stroke and are very light running. 
No Hitching High on the Frame and Bearing 
Down on the Handles of the Gearless 
The Gearless Planter is built in several styles—the Lulu Runner as shown 


above, Lulu No. 3 with shovels instead of runner, Dixie King with shovels and 
without Press Wheel, Moline Junior and Georgia Fertilizer. 


They are the most successful and easiest handled Planters ever built. y 
Your FYING DUTCHMAN Dealer can show you the “GEARLESS.” Ask him. 


Folder FREE. Write today. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 


Texas Moline Plow Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Southern Moline Plow Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Address Dept.10 





STOP that high lifting into your IC BLUE 
high-wheeled farm wagon. te) U 
GRASS 
a LOOK up that old running = 
gear with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 
a\ barn. 
: to what our free 
A LISTEN catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 65, Havana, lil. 











"™ Are sold direct from the factory—cutting out 
hea all middlemen’s profits, I will sell you 
Bugsy, or Harness I make on 80 days’ road 


ked by a 2 years’ guarantee. If you are not 
entirely satisfied, 1 will refund your money and 
pay freight both ways. Let me send you my big 


A BOOK Ghecans FREE 
It shows all the latest styles, how they are made, tested and 


inspected,and explains my guarantee. I want you to have it. 
Just send me your name and address on a postal—TO-DAY, 


DO. T. BOHON, 223 Main St., HARRODSBURG, KY. 


| can save you$35 andMore | 
rseeemeKITSELMAN | 
FENCE | | 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire—every pound made in our own 
wire mill to be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE=A NEW IDEA. 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
334 tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 423 tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 







































tom and line wires No. 9, stay tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12 inches wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 


















apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- abovethat. Graduated spacing between 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This line wires from 3 to 8 inches. as all the 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire advantages of a 6inch stay fence but 
fence ever offered. costs much less. 
UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 
CENTS A ROD for a 4i-inch CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. medium weight farm and sheep. 
9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 
wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
ing between line wires graduated from’ apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
inches at bottom to 8inches at top. ated, 3inches at bottom to 8inchesat top, 
HOG FENCE. POULTRY FENCE. 
CENTS A ROD for 2%-inch CENTS A ROD_ for a 60-inch 
square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 
top margin, wire, No. 14 line and wires and No. 18 stay and line 
Stay wiresand barb bottom wire. wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between apart. Spacing between line wires grad 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches uated from 1% to 4% inches. 
LAWN FENCE 
2 4 CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
64 lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. e4 CouncilSt. wmuncie, ino. 
for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- r free Catalog of Fence. 
$1.55 icca barbed wire. eee ee sd 
Write today forlarge free catalog show- 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. T 
own cacbies 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 


Name 
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The records of 12 years \ 
prove Firestone economy. \ 
Car owners get most mile- 


A age,out of Firestone 
~~ Tires because most mile- 


_ is built into them. 
‘Firestone 


~ Non-Skid Tires 













are Non-Skid in fact as well as name. 
Deep hollows, sharp edges, abrupt 
angles grip road—increase traction— 
reduce expense, give longest wear. 
Book Free--“What’s What In Tires” 
—by H. S. Firestone. Ask for it. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co, 
Akron, Ohio—All Large Cities 
**America’s Largest ExclusiveTire and 


W\ 


AWN 


Dixie Corrugated iron culverts will not wash out in freshets 
or floods, The earth packs tight in the deep corrugations, 
and they can’t budge Made of heavy American Ingot Iron 
and they will last five to ten times longer than any other metal 
culverts. Freezing won't hurt them. ‘They can’t rot nor 
burn. Never need repairs. Used, by leading railroads. 
There is a difference in corrugated culverts. Dixie culverts 
are strong enough to withstand any overhead fill, Our free 
catalog explains fully. Write for it today. 


DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO.,, 


> Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N.C. —_Little Rock, Ark. New Orleans, La, 














Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-In 5 Minutes! - 


E. C. Cx:!breath, Johnston, 8. C., does it, Thousands of 
others doing it. Why not yout Pull an acre of 
8.umps a day. Douvle the land value—grow dig [r7<’ 
crops on virgin soil! Geta % 


LHERCULES 


ly all steel, triple power stump puller 
ore power than a locomotive. 60% 
lighter, 406% stronger than castiron puller, 30 
days’ free trial. 3 yearguaranteeto replace, free, 
castings that break fromany cause. Double 
safety ratchets. Free book shows photos |i 
and letters from owners. Special price \@ 
Will interest you. Write now. Address 


Hercules Mfg. Co, 180 2ist St. |i 
Centerville, fowa 


WILLIAMS CORN MILLS 


GRIND THE MOST MEAL 


Never anywhere in this wide world will you 
finda better mill at the price than the Williams. 
It’s simple—doesn’t get out of order. 

Why not learn what makes it do more 
work—why our adjustment of pebble 
stone grit buhrs prevents buhrs from 
running together or being injured by 
hard substances. Write now for 
catalogue and prices. 


WILLIAMS MILL MFC. CO., Ronda, N.C. 




















‘ag ons BUGGIES BExnte 


CENTURY BUGGIES are built for hard service. The best of material 
and workmanship used throughout—every detail of construction and finish 
rigidly inspected and tested. pvere Senne Guaranteed for 3 Years. 
e Sell Direct to the User—cut out all middlemen’s 
profits and save you $25.00 to $45.00. 
EASY PAYMENTS ON ALL VEHICLES 
Pay for your buggy while you use it. 

Buggy shown here—triple auto seat, latest model, highest quality— 
retail value $100.00 to $125.00. Our prices range from $29.50 up; 
$10.00 down and $5.00 a month—guaranteed to please or your 

money back. Write for Freight Paid Prices, 

Your credit is good—write for FREE catalogs showing full line 
of Buggies, Surreys and Farm Wagons. We make a fine line of 
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Sor CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., Dept.. 9% East St. Louis, II 
KAA IRSZ —] CO., Dept. ast St. Louis, Ill. 
DANSK IRH Ny or Dept. 99¢ 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. # 
CRY SLAY 


a F __BYEAR GUARANTEE === 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
~ ORGANIZE A NEIGHBORHOOD POULTRY CLUB. 


How Such a Club Can Be Run and How It Will Pay—Produce 
Good Breeding Eggs and Then Get Good Prices for Them, 





By Mrs. J C Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


GREAT many more ~people 
A would raise pure-bred poultry 

and sell stock and eggs for 
hatching if two objections were dis- 
posed of in a satisfactory manner. 

These objections are the cost of 
advertising, and the care of the cor- 
respondence which mail-order sales 
necessitate. 

While I know from experience, 
that it pays even the individual to 
advertise and answer the correspond- 
ence, yet I have a plan to suggest 
which will be a help to those in the 
country, connected as most of the 
country now is, with telephones, to 
raise and dispose of pure-bred poul- 
try at a greater profit. 

To begin in this direction, I would 
suggest that from six to ten farmers 


eggs that are properly advertised. 
So, with this plan larger advertising 
can be afforded, and better results 
obtained, and at less expense. As 
many or more inches should be used 
in The Progressive Farmer as there 
are flocks to sell from; the cost of 
advertising being _ proportioned 
among the members, and each mem- 
ber in turn furnishing the eggs shir- 
ped. Shipments made regularly 
twice per week, by the secretary’s or- 
ders. Different members ‘‘taking 
turn” in delivering all eggs to the 
express Office. 

Place a low estimate on every- 
thing concerned and count a 50 per 
cent egg yield for the flocks, (and it 
will be much higher, even allowing 
for hens to rear chicks) from Feb- 














A FINE FLOCK OF WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





in an immediate neighborhood, de- 
cide upon one particular breed of 
poultry. Let each one joining the 
“club” buy not less than 30 eggs; 
one-half of the club buying eggs of 
one strain and the other half buying 
of another, so the sexes can be ex- 
changed. Most breeders of note, 
breed in a way that eggs from pens 
not related can be secured from 
same breeder. 

When the stock thus raised is 
about seven months old, the very 
best pullets from one strain should 
be collected and placed on one farm, 
with best cockerels of the other 
strain, and the best pullets of the 
other strain, likewise with best cock- 
erels not related. Let the surplus 
cockerels, and pullets not of good 
grade be disposed of. Also all other 
poultry should be disposed of on the 
two farms or lots, (as the case may 
be) where the two pure-bred flocks 
are. Eggs for hatching could be 
furnished all the club, at market 
price, and all should this second sea- 
son raise enough to fill their yards, 
and all the mongrels be disposed of 
after hatching season is over, at 
which time the original stock can be 
returned to its owner. 

This plan enables all to get a full 
start with pure-breds of the best 
grade in two seasons; while for one 
to try to get a start with only a few 
eggs it takes more time, expense and 
trouble, since it requires wired lots, 
extra feeding places, danger of get- 
ting crossed with the other fowls, 
etc., all of which is avoided in the 
plan above outlined. 

This carries us to the third reason. 

Now with six to ten farm yards, 
with each a choice flock of 50, which 
is about the average farm flock, let 
us figure a little 

A secretary for the club should 
be secured, to take care of all the 
mail orders, and attend to the adver- 
tising. There is ready sale for all 


ruary 15 to March 15, the best egg- 
season. These eggs per flock, sold 
on market at 25 cents would bring 
$45 for three months. Sold at:$1.50 


per 15, or $1.20 per dozen (low es-® 
timate for eggs for hatching from - 


good stock) would amount to $216 
per 50 fowls. 

Deducting $10 for crates, $5 for 
postage and $10 for advertising, 
$190 net gain or at least $50 per 
month, or $1 per hen for each of 
three months. 

Do you think you can afford to pay 
your part to a secretary, if you have 
not the time to carry on the corre 
spondence yourself? 

I think you can, and also pay for 
advertising. 

Then there will be surplus cock- 
erels to sell, which will help swell 
the fund also. 

If impracticable to try the neigh- 
borhood plan, be sure to begin with 
the pure-breds yourself, but get 
enough eggs to get a good start at 
once. The beginner is apt to breed 
from every specimen, where only a 
small number is raised the first sea- 
son, hence instead of improving his 
flock, as every true fancier tries to 
do, he lets it deteriorate. Then if 
desired, the very choicest or exhi- 
bition specimens can be collected on 
one farm, and eggs sold from thes2 
at a higher price, thereby increasing 
the profit for all. 





What the Trap-Nest Does. 


T SHOWS clearly (1), what each 
individual hen does as a producer, 
which is the layer, (2) which is the 
non-layer, which is the profitable hen, 
(3) which is the “boarder.”’ 

It enables you (1) to detect the 
sickly hen, (2) to teil the hen that 
lays the fertile, or the infertile eggs. 

It helps (1) to establish the l°v- 
ing strain, (2) to reduce expense, and 
increase profits. tae Be So 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








How a Virginia Boy Grew Corn at 
25 Cents a Bushel. 


OULD you like a short account 

of how I grew 99 bushels of dry 
shelled corn cn my acre this year? I 
thought this would be of-some inter- 
est to you as one of your boys en- 
gaged in corn growing. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has been much help 
to me. 

The corn grown on my .acre was 
the ‘“‘Boone County White. * It was 
selected from my last year’s crop. 
The hardest and flintiest being -se- 
lected, because if is better corn. The 
soft corn does not produce a strong 
and vigorous plant and is inferior in 
quality. A storm blew down a hkarge 
part of the corn, and most all of this 
was decayed to some extent. 

The acre is bottom land, and lies 
about five feet above the creek level. 
The so'l is a brownish clay loam. 
About half of it is overflowed every 
few years. One part is so low that 
it stays damp after a rain for a few 
days. 

Corn was the previous crop—98 
pushels having been grown. The 
land was sc-vn in crimson clover, 
when the corn was cultivated the 
last time in 1911. This clover was 
turned under when coming into 
bloom, May 6, 1912. Six two-horse 
loads of stable manure were spread 
over the ground before it was plow- 
ed. The soil was broken ten inches 
deep. Immediately afterwards an 
“A” harrow was run over the ground 
three times. Four. hundred pounds 
of Thomas phosphate fertilizer was 
drilled on the ground. 

The corn was planted with a hand 
planter May 10. The rows were 39 
inches apart, and the corn was plant- 
ed eight inches apart in the row. Just 
after planting, a hard rain fell which 
caused the ground to form a crust. 
The corn was up May 19. On May 
22, the crust of the ground was 
broken with a five-tcoth, one-horse, 
spring cultivator. The stand of corn 
was medium good. June 3, the corn 
was cultivated with a double plow, 
to a depth of about five inches. This 
deep cultivation loosened the soil 
near the roots of the corn, and let 
air into the soil. Shallow, level cul- 
tivation was given June 10, 21 and 
July 1. This method of cultivation 





broke the crust and conserved the 
soil moisture, during a very dry sea- 
son. One of our best old-time farm- 
ers compared this method: of culti- 
vation with a turkey gobbler being 
pulled backwards thru the rows. 

The corn was cut Sentember 18, 
and was shucked November 17. 

I attribute the yield of my corn to 
the use of Thomas phosphate, barn- 


yard manure, crimson clover, deep 
breaking, and frequent, shallow, 


level cultivation. 
The cost of the corn was approx- 
imately 25 cents a bushel. 
WALDO H. PRICE. 
Blacksburg, Va. 





A Good Corn Crop, Cheaply Made 


Y LAND was a black loam soil, 
about eight inches deep. Has 
been in cultivation eight years, and 
was in Corn Club contest by me in 
1911. Was plowed twice and sub- 
soiled to the depth of 14 to 16 inches. 
Was fertilized with 24 two-horse 
loads of stable manure, four loads of 
hardwood ashes, 500 of cottonseed 
meal, 50 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
After gathering this crop in Oc- 
tober, I immediately began to pre- 
pare for my 1912 crop by plow'ng 
under stalks, grass and all other veg- 
etation to the depth of 14 to 16 
inches, disked until in fine condition 
and seeded to crimson clover and 
turf oats. April 15, 1912, this crop 
was turned and again subsoiled 12 
to 14 inches in depth. May 6 it was 
disked and harrowed until in perfect 
condition. lLaid-off rows three and 
one-half feet wide and planted flat 
with Marlboro Prolific corn. 
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20,000 REASONS 


Here are a few expressions from farmers now using Gallo- 
way Engines. Twenty thousand others have had exactly 
These are men just like yourself. 
ught a Galloway they were in exactly the 
same position as you are now. You will say exactly the 
same as they do after you get your Galloway. 
Alex. McLachlan, Argyle, Mich. I received my Galloway 
Everybody says it isa 
dandy engine. Some of my neighbors got bit on other 
engines by paying $4°0 fora 9 h.p aad $460 tor al0h. p 


the same ex 
Before they 


eric nces. 









Engine last week and it is all right. 


Ilike your engine dandy. 
Fred Ruthardt, Mt. Vernen, S. D. 
is all 1ight. I sav 


Engine does lots of work for me. It shells corn, saws wood 
and grinds feed. I have no trouble with it. 
and easy to start. My twelve-year-old boy starts it easily. 


ro teatately, free. Write at once form 
i 


u_can 
that ‘Galloway does. 


, 4 that you won't be 
biggest « and most ie engine offer ever made. 


lll Save You $50 to $300 Sure! 


to save you at least that much in the first cost alone. 


You 





I must say the engine 
about one hundred dollars in buying 
from you. I don't want to be without the engine, not at 
all. I use it for shelling corn and grinding feed. 


Frank Peck, Dorchester, Neb. My Galloway Gasoline 
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y New Engine 


i, —Use It 90 Days 
- FREE! Ds 
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p you on this freeofer—I’ll sh 
get a line on xv matier what the If anybody else 
uu be the judge. Tell them lon t want 
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out one single cent for anything.. If you do decide to keep 





Take one of the wonderful new 1913 Model Galloway Cialis Engines 

—use it right on your own farm for one month, two months or three months 
1913 catalog—pick out the size and style engine rae 

it immediately 

it Keep it working every day. Watchitcarefully 


T'll sell you a Galloway direct from my factory where it is made. 
t it costs to a it plus one very small profit—that’s all! There are no jobbers, wholesalers, retailers, 
e their profits yourself when you buy a Galloway. 


. The Only Way Is the Galloway 


S That's the way to buy an engine, and it’s the only way that’s absolutely fairto 

Li you, and that’s the only way that T’ll sellan engine,because I won *t keep a dol- 
y ar of any man’s money unless he would rather have my engine than the cash. 
When a_man will tell me that—then and not until then do I consider a-galeaas made, 
Every single man who does business with me is absolutely protected by my 


'$5,000 Challenge—$25,000 Guarantee 


fi I back every promise, every statement and every claim with $5,000 in cash, 
¢ I protect every one of my customers by a $25,000 

praction. Understand, I don’t say ae gee Fl satisfaction but ABSOLUTE satisfactio. 
YOUR WORD is always good wit! 


Special Service Bureau FREE 


My force of high salaried Engine Experts are at your command absolutely — 
charye. ‘ihey wiil tell you how to select exactly the engine which is best suited for you - 
ticular purposes; how to test and judge an engine; how 
to fit up a power house—bcides answering fully and Tcompletely any 

operation of an engine. This is absolute 
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I'll make you an actual 
present of $50 to $300. 
I'll positively ¢uarantee 





arantee of absolute satis 


© use One to best advanta; os ow 
uestion about the caro 
y free to you whether you buy a Galloway or not. 


"Important! Get My 1913 Proposition 


This year, I’ve got something better to offer thanI ever had before. U’ve got a plan by 
which you may ect your sapere Engirs tes bapeip nocd or parte AURseenEE 





ly free and, bs3i 
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jes 
Ican’t explain it now, w tutl I tell you ‘all aboutitina @ 
rsonal letter when you write me. a 


= Engine Book FREE / 
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4 Poorer d euler of your special 1918 proposition 
~j wm. Galloway, Pres. fs sie 
wears woo WM. GALLOWAY CO. £2 
Scuil.’ | 675 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IA, ¢ 
R, F. D. State 


155; Engines Carried in Stock at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffe, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 
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The first cultivation was with two- 
horse harrow, next I thinned to one 
stalk to the hill, 12 to 14 inches 
apart. Second cultivation was shal- 
low and with a disk cultivator ten 
Gays after the harrowing. Good rains 
having occurred, my corn was grow- 
ing very fast and showed a medium 
stand. Ten days later I cultivated 
again with a disk harrow. One week 
later it began to rain and for three 
weeks it was too wet to cultivate, 
tho it did not drown out the least 
bit. By the time the ground was dry 
enough to cultivate again, the corn 
was too large to cultivate without 
considerable damage as a wind storm 
had blown it down some. About 
this time it quit raining anda drouth 
of five weeks dam2ged my. corn 
some, as it was just in full silk and 
tassel. I used as a fertilizer only 

eight two-horse loads of stable ma- 
nure, which was plowed down with 
the clover and oats. Crop was not 
damaged any from disease or insects. 
Was gathered October 15, and while 
in a dry condition. Was then weigh- 
ed and the percentage of shelled 
corn was obtained in accordance 
with rule. 

This percentage was 60 pounds, 
which geve a total yield of 121 bu- 
shels and four pounds. 

121 bushels at $1 per bushel. $121.00 
"Total cost-of eran... <6 .6 6% 27.10 


Net profit 93.00 
Net cost per bushel........ $0.22% 


PAUL POINDEXTER. 
Brownsville, Tenn. 





How a Circulating Library Was 
Started. 


AUDE, let’s combine our schools 

and get up a cantata for Christ- 
mas, charge for admittance and so 
raise money to be used for our 
schools.”’ 

“Agreed, Blanche, and we will be- 
gin right away.’ 

So these earnest teachers, with 
the enthusiasm of 20 summers, went 
to work to improve their schools. 

These schools were one and a half 
miles apart and each in a separate 
disfrict. This was 20 years ago when 
normal graduates and high schools 
and academies were not so common 
as they are today. ; 

The cantata was a complete suc- 
cess, after much hard work by the 
teachers. Twenty-five dollars was 
cleared and spent on good standard 
novels, fairy stories and bright books 
for children. 

This formed a circulating library 
and bas done much for this entire 
coms «nity—a thickly settled coun- 
tr, section. 

Now one school is a high school, 
with a modern building and employs 
five teachers, while the smaller vil- 
lage school has a larger, better build- 
ing and two teachers. 

The two erstwhile young teachers 
believe that these good books, cir- 
culated thus in an isolated section, 
with the enthusiasm of the older 
pupils, waked and encouraged the 
older people to reach out for larger 
things. MRS. P. T. FARABAN. 

Carthage, N. C. 





An Appeal for the Birds. 


John Burroughs and Ernest Thompson 
Seton, the widely known -natiralists, have 
issued the following joint appeal to the 
school children of America: @ 


“An urgent appeal we make to you ir be- 
half of our native birds, many species of 
which are in danger of extermination. To 
you is now given the opportunity to re ider 








substantial help towards theii ! an, 
A measure is now bcfore Cong: ss, the ware 
pose of which is to place all mim: ds 
under the protection of the Kedcral Govern- 
ment. Such a law is greatly necded, tid it 
is not passed our birds will continue to de- 
crease—to the great and ever'asting ¢ ad- 
vantage and shame of the Am-rican pc-: le. 


The destruction of bird life is costing A ri- 
can farmers millions of dollars ann; ally 


thru the constantly increasing devasta ‘ons 
of harmful insects upon which the hirds 
feed, but a greater loss their slaurhtcr is 


bringing to all who love God’s great out- 
of-doors. 


“The measure now before Congress is non- 
partisan and non-political. It should have 
the hearty endorsement of al! patriotic and 
nature-loving Americans. But it is in Ccan- 
ger of being lost in the great mass of jess 
important legislation now pending in Con- 
gress. 

“We, therefore, appeal to the school chil- 
dren of America to help in this vitally im- 
portant matter. We ask you to get vour 
parents, teachers and friends to writ» or 
telegraph to the Congressman of your cis- 
trict and the two Senators cf your State, 
now in Washington, urging immediate -ac- 


tion upon the pending bird protection bil 
that they may understand how deep is the 
interest in it and how great is the need for 
it. If you will today get two cr three mes- 
sages written and sent (they néed not bé 
long messages—A simple signed request will * 


do) you will have the 
ing that you have 
in this great and 
make 


satisfaction of know- 
rendered substantial help 
good cause. Why. not 
this you task for todayv—and to mor- 


row? Your teacher or your newspaper will 
xive you the names of your Senators and 
Congressman. The messages snould be sent 


at once, 
“And this appeal is big enough and im- 
portant enough to extend to ail the grown- 


up children who are out in the greater 
school of life—men and women who would 
he.p conserve one of the country’s most 
valuable and interesting resources. To ruch 
we. appeal for. immediate co-operation. A 


messare—to Washineton—sent today—from 
you—will help to save our birds from de- 
struction. Surely you'll send it!” 
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The chair that looks out of place is just waiting 
for Sherwin-Williams Brighten-Up Stain 


With this stain you can renew all your worn ; 
furniture, and bring it into harmony with aaa oe for Home 
ecoration 


the other decorations of your rooms, 
Brighten-Up Stain is a combination If you are interested in making your 
home cosy and attractive, send for this 


stain and varnish for furniture, wood« 
work and floors. It comes all prepared portfolio. It will prove as helpful to you 
in painting a wall or staining wood. 


for use, in a wide range of natural 
wood effects. It is a finish that will work and furniture as in decorating 
an entire house. Sent free upon request. 





make worn surfaces like new—and 
keep them so. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
_ PAINTS €-VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquirles to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,732Canal Rd., Cleveland, 0. 






















Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn’t you? HereIs 
ur Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 
You Choose Your 
Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high x Si 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 
Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high de organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the b G6 You should have this beautiful 
book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. Corni sh Zo Washington, N. J. 
9 Established Over 50 Years 
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Write for it today and please mention this paper. 
THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The “NEW HOME”’ sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 
lifelong service. The “NEW HOME” is the only sewing machine which is 
a life asset at the price you pay. It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
longer than any other. “If you get the “NEW HOME” you will not have an 
endless chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. Our guarantee never 
expires. This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 


You want the best value for your money in everything. If you are thinking of 
purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 











SAVE $12.00 


on a sewing machine. 

=? Tet us send you one of 

cl our- machines on 
Free Trial for 30 Days 


m Use it in your own home, 


maker. Turns sur- 


largest fire area; 
water always boils. 


use ou BeP the big 
profit neni = to agents 
retailers. Our 


“SPOTLESS SPECIAL” evi tactn: 


fey y jens 





Order tg "201 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 











Write for prices and catalogue today. 








RANEY CANNER CoO. 


Dept.7, 


Don't fail to read the advertisements this 
week. 





RANEY CANNER 


This is the money 








THE HOME 


CIRCLE. 











Cash test it in any way you please. " plus fruit and VERS = 
or Money back instantly if not tables into cash. Has 
Credit satisfied. ton x 211 direct to ‘ 


rice, arantee. } my ae Mg : 
ras Nov for wing Machine circular. feature. 30,000 ented 
THE SPOTLESS oN MPANY, “The South's Mail in use. Prices low. 


Order early and have canner when you need it. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Patents protect this | 


GENEROUS 


RIVALRY. 





we do not dread 


SSURED of worthiness, w 
.Competitors; we rather give them hail 


And greeting in the lists where we may fail; 


Must, 
My betters are my masters; 


if we bear an aim beyond the head! 


purely fed 


By their sustainment I likewise shall scale 


Some rocky steps between 
Meanwhile the mark I have 
So that I draw the breath 


the mount and vale; 
and I will wed. 
of finer air, 


Station is naught, nor footways laurel strewn 


Nor rivals tightly 
Good speed to them! My 


belted for the race, 


place is here or there; 


-My pride is that among them I have place; 


And thus I keep this instrument in tune. 





George Meredith. 





MRS. 


Three Subjects of Importance to 


HUTT’S WEEKLY LETTER. 


Most Farm Women: (1) Rais- 


ing the Chickeus; (2) Cooking Them; (3) Care of the Garden. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N C. 


I.—The Woman and the Hen. 


FEW weeks only and every far- 
A mer’s wife will be setting her 
hens. 

I think every woman loves her 
hens. There seems to be something 
in our natures that makes us con- 
genial. . One man once went so far 
as to say that a woman to be really 
successful with them should select 
a breed which possesses temperament 
and action not unlike her own. I 
thought of that today when a friend 
was upholding the merits of the Leg- 
horn, while I set forth the virtues of 
the Barred Rock and in every pause 
the youthful brother said something 
about the smartness of his game 
rooster. 

By all means have the hens you 
like best, but do not forget that first 
and foremost, that hen is expected 
to be a business hen to approach as 
nearly as possible the ‘‘hen that laid 
two eggs a day and Sunday she laid 
three’? and the pig ‘‘whose bones 
were covered well, my lord, with 
tender, luscious meat.” 

I deplore the thousands of scrub 
hens, small, tough, scary, indifferent 
layers, excelling only in their ability 
as sprinters and eaters. 

If it is not convenient to start a 
new breed, get as good a rooster as 
possible, select the best hens and 
use them for breeders. Continued 
selection, good breeding and reason- 
able care will produce a uniform 
flock that will rival any department 
of the farm for profit. Stick to the 
same flock, disposing of the old, re- 
taining the best young fowls and for- 
getting that bugaboo, inbreeding. It 
is generally conceded by those who 
know, that it is better to keep the old 
rooster unless the new one is of the 
same breed and much superior. 

Make the hen come to a good com- 
fortable hen-home every night so you 
may see that she is clean,’ well fed, 
well nested and paying for her board. 
An incubator is a good thing to have 
if one intends building up a perma- 
nent trade. It takes some experience 
to be thoroly successful but hundreds 
are succeeding. Today a lady told 
me that part of her incubator set- 
ting produced fine strong chicks, but 
that in about half of the eggs the 
nearly mature chicks did not seem 
able to come out of the shell and 
died. An inquiry to the manufact- 
urers of the incubator or to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer would probably have 
brought her the reason for the fail- 
ure. She was sufficiently successful 
to regret having returned the incu- 
bator. 

Unfortunately there has not yet 
been produced a_ scratching and 
worm-finding attachment for the in- 
cubator, so the chicks need somewhat 
more care than those produced in 
the old-fashioned way. Women are 


| made for mothering babies and they 


surely need not find much difficulty 
in mothering baby chickens: 
There is no reason why the av- 


erage farm cannot support a flock of 
hens sufficiently large to yield a hand- 
some income as long as eggs are any- 
where from 25 to 50 cents a dozen 
and chickens soaring skyward. 

If you can produce broilers for the 
December, January or February mar- 
kets of the large cities, you need not 
worry about where the money is com- 
ing from to send Freddie to college. 
The big city hotels pay most liberal 
prices for large,- guaranteed fresh 
eggs in winter... There has been only 
from four to five days this winter 
when little chickens could not have 
run out in the open anywhere in our 
Southland except in the mountain 
regions. It certainly seems that if 
there is any part of the world in 
which the chicken business could be 
made to flourish this is it. 

There is money in producing tur- 
keys, ducks, geese, tame wild geese, 
capons, guinea fowl and squabs. Some 
few have done well in supplying Ban- 
tams to city bird stores where they 
are sold as pets. One woman I know 
has been wonderfully successful with 
Indian Runner ducks. She expects 
to go into the business on a large 
scale and to give her experiences 
to us. 

The parcel post makes individual 
city customers possible and lowered 
express rates bring us nearer to many 
town grocers. 

When eggs are very cheap put 
them down in water-glass, using them 
yourself next winter and selling the 
newly laid for high prices. If prop- 
erly prepared they are to all intents 
fresh, tho one’s conscience would not 
permit the sale of them for newly 
laid. Who of you have had exper- 
ience? 

If we women are going to do a 
thing at all let us do it well. To keep 
books, that we may be certain of our 
success or failure, is excellent bus- 
iness training for us. We have had 
guess work too long. I know cases, 
do not you? in which the wife would 
be setting her husband a good exam- 
ple in business methods. 

Buy a poultry book. There are sev- 
eral good ones. The loss of a pair 
of fowls thru some simple disease, 
such as limberneck, would more than 
pay for the book. Also, the egg and 
the bird are more interesting if we 
know the reason why an egg is an 
egg and wherefore some hens like to 
eat them. 

I see no reason why a good poultry 
producing section should not sup- 
port an egg and chicken exchange. 
A woman near Kinston told me that 
she believes it very feasible. She is 
doing a large business herself and 
knows whereof she speaks. 


Ifl.—About Cooking the Fowls After 
You Grow Them. 


The woman on the farm can have 
all the chickens she chooses to raise, 
and ducks and geese and every other 
kind of fowl. This means that she 
can have, practically without limit, 
the delicious meat for which her city 
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sister must pay a high price. | 

Meat is one of the principal sources 
of building material for the body and 
poultry one of its most easily digest- 
ed forms. This is especially true of 
the breast of chicken and game be- 
cause the little bundles of muscle 
fibers of which they are composed 
are short, making the meat tender 
and easily digested. 

Geese and fat ducks are like pork, 
in that they are hard to digest be- 
cause the muscle fibres are so thoroly 
mixed with fat. Long, slow roasting, 
and the bird on a rack so the fat will 
drip will remove much of the grease. | 
The fat of chickens and turkeys is not | 
mixed in the flesh but lies in layers | 
directly under the skin and surround- 
ing the intestines. The flesh of game 
with the exception of ducks and 
geese is tender, contains less fat than 
poultry and is very easy of digestion, 
a fact for dyspeptics to note well. 

All fowl except goose is about one- 
fourth nourishment and three-fourths 
water. Note aiso that the chicken 
contains about twice as much pro-, 








tein as pork. | 


The veteran of the flock is usuaily 
sacrificed for soup in case of sickness. 
This is because the old fowl contains 
more nourishment. Were the old as 
tender and juicy as the young he 
would have all claims to popularity 
as a table bird. 

In the accomplishment of this the 
tireless cooker has found its place. 
It is especially invaluable in the cook- 
ing of all tough meat. It is always 
a matter of great amusement to me 
when giving fireless cooker demon- 
strations with an old tough rooster, 
to hear the exclamations of surprise 
of some dear old gentleman when he 
eats of the delicious bird and tries to 
reconeile it with the long spurs on its 
feet—the proof of its many years of 
life. 

The changes that take place in the 
stomach before the meat is in a con- 
dition to pass on to the intestine, 
from where they are taken into the 
body are very interesting. The fibres 
swell and become softened, the color 
changes to grayish yellow, they fall 
epart, the m2ss becomes pulpy and 
then the individual fibers split up. 

It will be seen that the harder and 
denser the connective tissue the less 
readily they will separate, and the 
greater the amount of fat between 
the fibers the less can the gastric 
juice act upon them. The purpose 
of cooking is to so prepare the fowl 
that it will leave the stomach as lit- 
tle to do as possible. 

However, the chicken is cooked, 
the flavor should be retained unless 
it is to be used for soup. The ex- 
tractives and salts are readily dis- 
solved in water, so, to make a case to 
keep in the juices, plunge the fowl in 
a very hot fat, water or oven for a 
few minutes and then give it long 
slow cooking. The colored woman 
can have a bird dressed while the av- 
erage white woman is thinking about 
it. However, she will leave in the 
leg tendons, the spongy red lungs in 
the backbone. She will slit the skin 
so that it is not attractive when bak- 
ed, will remove the taste and min- 
eral matter by soaking it in water, 
and will draw out the rest of it and 
toughen the meat by rubbing it in 
salt. Salt should never be placed on 
, the chicken until it is partly cooked, 
unless for soup for an invalid. The 
only thing that should be put on it 
is acid, lemon or vinegar, to soften 
the tough bird. The old housekeep- 
er will have discovered for herself 
that the fowl is more tender just kill- 
ed or else allowed to stand a couple 
of days. 

The gravy of the chicken should 
contain all the juices that have es- 
caped and should make the chicken 
and potatoes and other things more 
easy to digest rather than less so. 
That is, it should have much of the 
taste and little of the grease. Pour 
two level tablespoons flour in the f«t 
for each cup of gravy desired, let set- 
tle a minute, pour off most of the fat 
and add water. The fat can be used 
in other ways. 








“THIS HEN D DID =” 
ONE OF THE BEST MONEY-MAKERS THE FARM WOMAN HAS. 


Nothing on the farm turns a larger per cent of what it eats into market- 
able products than does the hen; and for the average farm woman there 


is ne surer seurce of income. 
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Every one knows broiled, fried, 
stewed and baked chicken, and there 
is so much to tell, from bowing a bird 
to making various dressings, that I 
shall give only a few recipes unless 
you wish and ask for more. 


CHICKEN GUMBO. 


Clean and cut up a chicken. Sprinkle with 


salt, pepper and flour and fry. Take it out 
of pan and fry @ small chopped onion, add 
4 cups sliced okra, a sprig of parsley and % 
pod red pepper, finely chopped and cook 
slowly 15 minutes. Add this to chicken 
with 1% cups tomato, 3 cups boiling water 
and 1 teaspoons salt. Cook slowly until 


chicken is tender, then add 1 cup boiled 
rice, 
JELLIED CHICKEN. 


Put hen in a stewpan with small onion, 
cover with boiling water and cook slowly 
until meat falls from bones. When half- 
cooked, add % tablespoon salt. Remove 
chicken, reduce stock to % cup, strain and 
skim off fat. Decorate the bottom of a 
mold with parsley and slices of hard-boiled 
egg. Pack in the mold the meat freed from 
skin and bone, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
pour on the liquid and place the mold under 
a weight. Keep in a cool place until firm. 
In summer it is neecssary to add a tea- 
spoon of gelatine to help it set. 


SCALLOPED TURKEY. 


Make 1 cup sauce, using 2 tablespoons 
butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 4 teaspoon salt, 
a little pepper and 1 cup stock (obtaincd by 
boiling the bones and skin of the turkey). 
Cut remnants of turkey in small picces— 
there should be about 1% cups. Sprinkle 
bottom of buttered baking dish with salt 
and pepper and cracker crumbs, add turkey 
meat, pour on sauce and sprinkle with but- 
tered bread or cracker crumbs. Bake in @ 
hot oven until crumbs are brown. 

All recipes, level measurements, 


Iil.—The Vegetable Garden. 


It is high time the home garden 
was being prepared if it has not al- 
ready been planted. 

The garden should be plowed deep, 
the deeper the better and plenty of 
manure, stable or chicken, worked 
in. The more time spent in pulver- 
izing the soil the better will be re- 
sults, so get it harrowed if possible. 

The seeds should be bought from 
a reliable seedsman and never from 
a peddler, neighbor or drug store, un- 
less absolutely certain of them, as 
they may be old or contain new and 
noxious weeds. 

Let us grow almost everything in 
the garden. If we are unfamiliar 
with the vegetable, let us plant it 
anyway and increase our knowledge. 
If we do not like it, it is probably be- 
cause we were not trained to do so in 
childhood, and it is well to start the 
coming generation aright! If we 
have never eaten any of it it is well 
to give the stomach a surprise. We 
must have some sort of a garden be- 
cause if we are fastidious we do not 
want wilted vegetables from the 
store. If we are economical, it will 
hurt us badly to pay the money for 
the tinned article when it could have 
been canned at home for almost 
nothing, and if we are fond of good 
living, nothing short of. what a gar- 
den will produce can satisfy. 

Vegetables are a_ substitute for 
medicine. This is the season of the 
year in which the patent medicine 
faker, maker of so-called spring tonic, 
reaps a harvest. Do not be his dupe. 
Once we thought nails in wine or 


sulfur and molasses excellent; today 


we know the body cannot use the, 


metals but they must be in the form 
of mineral salts. However, if one 
feels better mentally for taking them 
it will probably do little or no harm 
physically. 

At the end of winter the body does 
feel “let dgwn’’ as one woman aptly 
expressed it. “In the spring the 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love’’ is true I suppose, 
because all green young things wake 
into new life and he is atune with 
nature. 

The person who “lightly turns,’’ 
etc., and the body clogged with win- 
ter’s heavy food, both need and crave 
mineral salts. 

Vegetables supply the mineral mat- 
ter needful for the body better, 
cheaper, in greater variety and in a 
more easily assimilated form than 
does any patent medicine on earth. 
Nearly all vegetables have potash 
which makes the blood more alka- 
line (so called ‘‘purifies it’?) and thus 
lowers the acidity of the urine. Green 
vegetables are helpful in some dis- 
eases of the skin. The person suf- 
fering from gravel should freely use 
all green vegetables, except rhubarb, 
asparagus and onions. The sour 
taste of tomatoes is due to citric acid 
and that of cranberries to oxalic acid. 
Thus as will be seen each vegetable 
has its specific value and offers its 
gifts to those who care to accept. 
They supply bulk and are, therefore, 
a stimulus in constipation. They are 
necessary as a source of building ma- 
terial for the bones, hair, the teeth, 
fingernails, ete. 

Therefore, let us have a permanent 
garden containing asparagus, sage, 
savory, horseradish, strawberries, 
dewberries and raspberries. Let the 
annual garden have English peas, 
cabbage, spinach, collards, (Brussels 
sprouts, and cauliflower if not too far 
South) snaps, lima, butter and kid- 
ney beans, beets, salsify, turnips, ru- 
tabagas, cucumbers, squashes, water- 
melon, cantaloupe, tomatoes, egg- 
plant, onions, Swiss chard, okra, po- 
tatoes, parsley, French artichoke, 
mustard, pepper grass, lettuce, en- 
dive, celery, radishes, carrots, and 
corn. Plant the lettuce, radishes and 
corn several times during the season. 

Our garden will be the source of 
more happiness and health than any 
amount of money can buy. 





TWO FLOWER GARDENS. 


Childhood’s Garden of Memories and 
the Garden of a Busy Farmer’s 
Wife. 

HEN I was a child of six years, 
I was sent away from home to 


live with my grandfather and a maid- | 


en aunt. There were four children in 
my family, and no words can picture 
my utter loneliness. Mv grandfather 


and aunt were the kindest and best | 


of people, but very busy, so that out | 
(Continued on page 35.)_ 
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GOLD DUST 


Cleans like magic 



























































































Gold Dust is more than 

soap—does more than 
soap. Soap merely 
cleans; Gold Dust gets 
under the surface, kills 
every germ, washes out 
every impurity and ster- | 
ilizes everything it. 
touches. 


It is a sanitary cleanser 
which cleans quicker and 
better than anything else, and — 
saves the housewife the toil — 
of rubbing and scrubbing. . 


Gold Dust does all the hard 
part of the work—you merely 
assist it. 





You can buy a 
large package of 
Gold Dust for 
5 cents. 








6 Glorious Roses 


MAILED POSTPAID FOR “25% 
ALL WILE reg ee Se THIS Susman 


Hardy, Everbloo 
BARGAIN OFFER 


LADY HILLINGDON—G olden 
yellow. RADIANCE—Cherry 
superb. ETOILE de FRANC! — 
Glorious velvety crimson. FP 
ficent bedde 








crimson rambler. Order toda pit 
you love choice roses. AS fer, 
CATHERINE DUER—Cherry scar. 
let. WHITE had aie wh 
3. H. JACKSON—Velvet 
GOLDEN AGE—Deep ye! oa 0 
=—Delicate mauve. DOLLY: 
Sylvia pink. Most goresews { 
en flower. Bloome from July t 
frost. Ready sale for their bloom, 
One tuber, any variety, 15 cents. any 3 
for 40 cts. The6 for 75 cts. postpaid. 
DAHLIA SEED 
New Century, Cactus, Black, Striped, D 
ble, Single, allcolors. For 10c will send 50 
~enough for a fine Dahlia Garden. Catalog FRE 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD 
Florist and Dahila Specialist, Box 288 SPRINGFIELD, 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
6 Hardy Everblooming 


Rose Sit WiLL BLOOM 


THIS SUMMER 


Sent to any address post-paids 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing conditi 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Etoile de France, Deep Crimson 
Isabella Sprunt, Golden Yellow 
Bridesmaid, Brilliant Pink 
Bride, Pure Snow White 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Blush 
Helen Good, Delicate Pink 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the ‘Divine 
Flower,’’ all colors, 25c, 
6 Prize- Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25c. 








6 Fuchsias, all different, - - * 25c, { 
10 Lovely Gladioli,- - + © © = 25c. i 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, ee Cc. 
15 Pkts, Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 

Any Five by ares for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Gu 
alwaysone. Catalog Free, 
MISS ELLA v. ‘BAINES, Box 64 Springfield, @ 


BARGAINS! 


$10 Money Order b 
you one first-class 36-1by 
Feather Bed; 1 set 3-Ib P 
lows; one ($2.25) Counter 
pane; one (36x72) Rug $1.50; 
one Initial Handkerchief 
one Pack Post Cards, all 
for only $10. Only one 
ito a new customer. Agent 
wanted. Big pay. Addreg| 
L. J. TURNER, . Box 48 Grover, N, C. 
F ot, this od out ona retura 1 with money order | 

‘or a e above and get one Pair Dole 
lar Pillow Shams or Silk Handkerchief, -- - 
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ANY a merchant doesn’t know what sort of 
M farm implements he ought to keep for the 
benefit of his farmer patrons. It will help him a 
great deal to read a good farm paper, ‘‘catch on” 
to new ideas, and so catch step with the new 
march of progress. Your merchant is one of the 
‘neighbors’? who most needs the reading habit. 

OW about that fertile piece of low ground you 

have never cleaned up? You have been pay- 
ing taxes on it all these years, and more than that, 
your other fields have probably been paying taxes 
to it also—have had their fertility leach out and 
wash down upon it for years and years. You can 
hardly think of a better thing to do in February 
than to clean up this low ground, drain it, and set 
about making your brag corn-field there this year. 

E THANK all our friends who sent letters for 

the Poultry Special. As is always the case 
with this issue, we received many more than we 
could use, but we appreciate them just the same, 
and some of them will come in useful in future is- 
sues. There can be no question that interest in 
pure-bred poultry is increasing in the South; but 
the industry is yet in its infancy. The South is 
the ideal poultry country, and.we shall not be liv- 
ing up to our opportunities until good poultry is 
found on every Southern farm. 





R NORTH is a character in one of David Gray- 

son’s books and a good many charming stories 

center about him. One of them worth passing 
on is as follows: 

“A neighborhood man by the name of Hor- 
ace “tells how he once met the doctor driving 
his old white horse in the town road.” 

** ‘Horace,’ called the doctor, ‘why don’t 
you paint your barn?’ 

* <“Well,’ said Horace, ‘it is beginning to 
look a bit shabby.’ 

“* ‘Horace,’ said the doctor, ‘you’re a prom- 
inent citizen. We look to you to keep up the 
credit of the neighborhood.’ 

“Horace painted his barn.” 

Is your barn painted, Brother Subscriber? We 
don’t ask about your house, for of course, that is. 





—" the Indiana Farmer’s Guide: 


“Hundreds of thousands of dollars are lost 
to Indiana farmers every year and therefore 
to the State by the ravages of hog cholera. 
The eradication of this disease can not be 
done by an individual nor by several individ- 
uals. It can not be done by single counties, 
or districts. It is a State job or larger. Let 
us have State action by the enactment of a 
law that would serve to reduce the liability 
of a spread of the disease. Then stop the sale 
of the hundreds of quack cure-alls by impos- 
ing a penalty if they are not what they pur- 
port to be.” 

And on the back page of the same issue is a con- 
spicious advertisement of ‘“‘Sal Vet” as a cholera 
preventive! The Guide is a fine paper, but : 








UR American farmers can learn much from the 

Chinese in the matter of harrowing and roll- 
ing land. Rev. Charles A. Leonard, an American 
missionary at Laichowfu, Shantung Province, 
China, sends us an interesting note about a recent 
trip in China, which corresponds with the writer’s 
Own observations when he was in the Celestial 
Empire. Says Mr. Leonard: 

“The next day we saw many people in the 
fields gathering peanuts and potatoes, both 
of which originally came from America. 
Every bit of the ground was being sifted thru 
sifters, that not one peanut be lost. The 
struggle for existence is so great that nothing 
is wasted except time. Every leaf and every 
sprig of grass is gathered in from the fields 
for fuel. The Chinese prepare their ground 
much more thoroly than do farmers in Amer- 
ica. When plowing a field I have noticed 
that they never allow the ground to dry be- 


fore harrowing it, thus avoiding clods. When 
the seed are planted, small rock rollers are 
run along the rows to press down the dirt 
upon the seeds and thus keep the moisture 
near the surface in the row.” 





E HAVE received in this morning’s mail as we 
write this, a letter from one reader who 
wishes to buy Holstein cattle; a letter from an- 
other reader who wishes to know where to buy 
dairy supplies of all kinds; a letter from another 
reader who wishes to know where to buy a fine 
bird dog; a letter from another reader who wishes 
to know where to buy crates for shipping eggs by 
parcel post; and a letter from another reader who 
wishes to know where to buy fruit cans and labels. 
We are always glad to answer inquiries of this 
kind from our readers as fully as possible. All 
we ask is that each reader will first look over our 
advertising columns carefully before writing us, 
and then ask us about anything he doesn’t find ad- 
vertised. 





When It Pays to Stick to the Farm. 


TENNESSEE reader asks our advice as to 

whether he ‘“‘had better sell his farm, on 

which he owes considerable, or had he bet- 
ter stick to the farm and try to improve it, make 
a living and pay out?” 

We frequently receive such requests for advice 
and appreciate the compliment which they imply, 
Not be- 
cause we do not wish to, for nothing would give 
us more pleasure than to give correct advice to 
anyone needing it; but because we can not possi- 
bly know enough about all the conditions, which 
knowledge is necessary to enable anyone to give 
safe advice. 

In the first place, much depends on what the 
man can do or earn when he leaves the farm. For 
instance, it would be absurd to tell a man to stay 
on a small farm who could earn $2,000 or more a 
year, as many men can do, at some other business; 
but on*the other hand, if a man has a family to 
support and can not earn more than $50 to $75 a 
month after he leaves his farm, he should remain 
on the farm if he can make a living there and pay 
the interest on what he owes on the farm. We be- 
lieve any man who will work and study his farm- 
ing business can do this and that he can make a 
better living and save more on the farm than he 
can working for small wages in the city or any- 
where else. During the last few months there 
have appeared a number of reports in The Pro- 
gresive Farmer of how men have ‘‘made good’’ 
under such adverse conditions, and any man who 
will study these and plan his farming in the light 
of the suggestions which these reports contain, 
can get sufficient help to enable him to make good 
if he is able to make good anywhere or at any- 
thing. A man who makes a living for himself and 
family and leads a clean, honest life ‘‘makes 
good.’’ We know of nothing which offers a better 
opportunity for doing this than farming. The 
hardships are no greater, even tho they sometimes 
are great, and the chances of making an honest 
fiving are more certain. 


but we cannot give advice in such cases. 





Some Magazines and Papers You Ought 
to Take. 


UR farmers ought to read more good maga- 
QO zines and high-grade weekly papers and 

fewer semi-weekly and tri-weekly rehashes 
of city dailies, consisting so often of about equal 
parts of patent medicine advertising, whisky ad- 
vertising, and sensational ‘‘news”’ that one is no 
better off for knowing. A good weekly paper that 
gives “‘ali the news that’s fit to print’’ boiled down 
and explained in an unbiased way is the Weekly 
Springfield (Mass.,) Republican, ($1 a year). The 
Republican, despite its name, is independent or 
Democratic in politics. If one can afford $3, the 
Literary Digest, handsomely illustrated, is, per- 
haps the best independent journal for keeping one 
thoroly informed as to all phases of the world’s 
activity. An able and informing weekly, which 
would be better still, if it were not so much en- 
gaged in boosting Mr. Roosevelt’s personal for- 
tunes, is the New York Outlook ($3). A cheap, 
but highly creditable weekly newspaper is the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Kansas City Star, (25 cents a year). We wish we 
could recommend the Atlanta semi-weeklies and 
tri-weeklies, but their advertising prevents us. 
Progressive Democrats should take Mr. Bryan’s 
Commoner ($1), and Progressive Republicans, La 
Follette’s Weekly ($1), while both will be inter- 
ested in the Public, of Chicago, ($1). 

Taking up the magazines, Current Opinion 
($2.50) and the American Review of Reviews 
($3), present the: most complete record of the 
world’s news, while the World’s Work ($3) is an 
inspiring, humanized record of the world’s pro- 
gress. Harper’s ($4), the Century ($4), the At- 
lantic Monthly ($4), and Scribner’s ($3) repre- 
sent about the highest type of literary magazine— 
delightful as well as inspiring; while among the 
cheaper magazines the same thing is true of the 
forceful and ably-edited American and McClure’s 
($1.50 each). The House Beautiful ($3) and 
Country Life in America ($4) will give you new 
ideals of beauty—the pictures alone are worth 
the price. Among women’s magazines there is 
little choice among the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Delineator, and Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.50 
each), but for the boys and girls, there is only one 
best periodical—the Youth’s Companion (week- 
ly, $2). 

The figures we have given are, of course, the 
prices for yearly subscriptions, and The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be glad to forward orders for 
any of our readers without charge. 





Protect Tennessee Hogs From Cholera. 
N ATTEMPT is being made to induce the 
Tennessee Legislature to provide for the 
establishment of a plant for making anti-hog 
cholera serum for supplying the citizens of the 
State with serum at cost. 

The South has special opportunities and facili- 
ties for the production of hogs, which if taken ad- 
vantage of would be the means of bringing untold 
wealth to our farmers. The one obstacle to the 
development of hog raising, here as elsewhere, has 
been hog cholera. Science has given us a means 
of relief, but up to this time every Southern State 
has failed to appreciate the magnitude and import- 
ance of the work of furnishing the serum which 
has been proved a reliable preventive of the dis- 
ease. Whenever appropriations have been made 
by Legislatures for making the serum the amounts 
have been so small as to be entirely insufficient 
to make even a respectable start in supplying the 
needs of the respective States. 

It is to be hoped that a sufficient amount will be 
asked for to supply the needs of Tennessee hog 
raisers and that the Legislature will be wise 
enough to establish this demonstrated means of 
preventing hog cholera, on a basis somewhat in 
line with its importance. The State of Tennessee 
has about 1,500,000 head of hogs, and their value 
is not less than $10,000,000 and probably more. 
If $100,000 were appropriated, this would be 
only 1 per cent on each dollar invested in hogs. 
If such an amount were properly used, it would 
practically remove the losses from cholera in this 
State, and what is of much more importance, 
would give an impetus and encouragement to the 
industry that would be worth millions to our 
farmers every year. 

Of course, no one expects this matter to be 
looked upon by any Legislature as a plain busi- 
ness proposition, as it is; but why should anyone 
be appalled by such an appropriation, while we 
indifferently submit to losses year after year that 
are many fold greater; especially since it is now 





known that the anti-cholera serum, when properly 
made and used, will prevent these losses? 

Every reader of The Progressive Farmer in 
Tennessee witl do a splendid service by insisting 
that his Representatives in the Legislature give 
this matter the common sense business treatment 
that it deserves. Write these representatives and 
insist that they represent the business interests of 
the State by making a liberal appropriation for 
supplying anti-cholera serum—and remember that 
$5,000 or $10,000 a year is not adequate protec- 
tion for an industry representing $10,000,000. 
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We Must Crawl Before We Can Walk. 


E HAD a letter lately from a friend who 

W is evidently a man of business ability who 

wished to interest us in a plan for building 

a great co-operative manufacturing establishment 
to supply an article needed in every farm home. 

We replied by saying that we wished the time 
had come when such enterprises might be started 
with a hope of success, but that we might as well 
recognize frankly that that time has not come. 
We must learn to crawl before we can walk; and 
if we attempt gigantic co-operation before we 
learn to succeed with small schemes of co-oper- 
ation, the whole co-operative movement is likely 
to be set back a full fifty years. We are entirely 
too prone to go about bewailing the fact that all 
the farmers of the South do not organize and co- 
operate, while we are every day neglecting little 
neighborhood ways of co-operating that would, if 
generally practiced all over the South, soon pre- 
pare us for that wholesale co-operation we like to 
dream about. 

Just here we are reminded of a little bit of his- 
tory. Not many years ago the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Alliance attempted to start a shoe 
factory at Hillsboro. The writer was living and 
working on a North Carolina farm at the time, 
making six-cent cotton, and he well remembers 
how the farmers of the community paid in their 
hard-earned dollars for stock in this big co-oper- 
ative enterprise. It was said that not only would 
the farmers get their shoes cheaper, but that big 
dividends would be available from the very begia- 
ning. And yet in spite of the planning and en- 
thusiasm of well-meaning and unselfish men, the 
After run- 
ning only a little while, it was seen that the oper- 
ation of the factory meant loss rather than gain 
for every day the business was carried on; and it 
shut down. The machinery was sold at a sacrifice, 
and the men who had put their money in it were 
poorer but wiser. 

This was a case of beginning at the top in- 
stead of the bottom in the matter of co-operation. 
If the farmers of North Carolina had first started 
a great number of co-operative enterprises in their 
communities, dealing with things they knew some- 
thing about, they might then have succeeded with 
the shoe factory. But as it was, there was as little 
hope for them to succeed in making shoes as there 
would have been for them to succeed in pleading 
law. 


whole plan was a disastrous failure. 


It is very singular that here in the South, where 
we talk so much about State’s rights and local 
self-government, we have spent more time than 
any other section looking to some general Gov- 
ernment for help instead of developing our own 
neighborhoods to the utmost extent. And now 
our farmers are making the same mistake with 
regard to organization and co-operation. We are 
forgetting that we must crawl before we can walk. 
Instead of talking about the general advantages 
of co-operation, or methods of financing the 
South’s cotton crop, or great co-operative canner- 
ies and packing-houses, every Farmers’ Union 
or other organization interested in co-operation 
ought to discuss this subject at each meeting: 
“What Opportunities are There for Business Co- 
operation in Our Neighborhood?” Then, when suc- 
cess has been wrought out in ten thousand plans 
of neighborhood co-operation in the South, our 
farmers will be ready to take up the greater plans 
with their greater rewards. 





What Indiana Has Done for the ‘Stock 
Food” Fraud. 


—EEE 


HE feeding-stuff law of Indiana included 
under the operation of the act “‘condimental 
feeds, poultry feeds, stock feeds, patented 

proprietary or trade and market stock and poul- 
try feeds.’’ 

One of the manufacturers of condimental stock 
foods resisted the enforcement of the act, which 
requires that the “ingredients from which the 
concentrated ‘commercial feeding stuff is com- 





pounded” shall be shown on a tag or label at- 
tached to each package offered for sale. 

The United States Supreme Court last year 
(June 7, 1912) handed down a decision sustain- 
ing the Indiana law and the ruling of the State 
chemist which ‘‘defines a condimental or medicat- 
ed food or feed to be any mixture having as a 
filler or material of feeding 
value such as wheat bran, middlings, screenings, 
oil meal (ground flaxseed), linseed meal, etc., or 
any of the materials used as adulterants for feed- 
ing stuffs such as corn 


base, diluent any 


cobs, oat hulls, peanut 
hulls, mill sweepings, wheat screenings, etc., to- 
gether with condiments and herbs or drugs, either 
or both and all such mixtures whether sold as 
stock or poultry foods or feeds, conditioners, rel- 
ishes, regulators, tonics, egg producers, powders, 
etc., are covered by the Indiana Feeding Stuff Law 
and must be registered and bear the State chem- 
ist’s label when offered for sale or sold in the 
State.” 

Now that the law and this ruling of the State 
chemist has been upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court, it is safe to state that little of these 
fraudulent patent stock foods will be sold in the 
State of Indiana, for the manufacturers of these 
“fake’’ compounds will not dare to make pubiic 
If they do make public their 
compositions, it is safe to state that their com- 
position will be changed, for they would not dare 
tell the public the composition of what they have 
sold in the past. 

The point of value in this decision of the high- 
est court in the land is that those entrusted with 
the enforcement of the feeding stuff laws in other 
States should take courage, get busy and make 
the manufacturers and sellers of these fake ‘‘stock 
foods’’ state the ingredients of which they are 
composed. 

No man will pay $250 to $500 a ton for char- 
coal, salt, pepper, wheat bran, linseed meal and 
similar materials if he knows it, and such pubk- 
licity will quickly put a lot of these fakes out of 
business. 


their composition. 


For instance, a certain mixture advertised by 
nearly all the leading agricultural papers as a 
remedy for worms in hogs contains 25 per cent 
charcoal and 75 per cent common salt. It is re- 
ported that the manufacturers sold 35 carloads of 
this compound during last September, thanks to 
the advertising given them by the agricultural 
press, and paid for with money which the con- 
spirators (the manufacturers and the agricultural 
papers) swindled out of the stockmen of the 
country. Would these stockmen have given up 
their money had they known that they were buy- 
ing charcoal and salt at ten times what they could 
have obtained these materials for separately? 

Every State feeding stuff law should be pat- 
terned after the Indiana law and include these 
This is 
the best way to put these frauds out of business 
or make them sell an honest product at an honest 
price. Nine out of ten of them will go out of bus- 
iness as soon as they are compelled to state truth- 
fully the composition of their products, or else 
they will change the composition and make it an 
honest product. 


A Thought for the Week. 


W i HAVE each year three or four high holi- 
days, and many ordinary days. Like them 
there are a few very great and very ob- 

scure combats to fight. But by the side of these 
there are the multitude of simple and evident 
duties. Now, while in the great encounters 
our attitude is generally sufficient, it is precisely 
in the small occasions that we are seen to weaken. 
Without fearing that I shall be drawn by a para- 
doxical form from my thought I shall then de- 
clare: the essential is to fulfil the simple duty, to 
consecrate one’s self to elementary justice. In gen- 
eral, those who lose their souls, lose them not 
because they fail to do difficult duties and do not 
accomplish impossibilities, but because they neg- 
lect their simple duty.—Charles Wagner. 


stock food frauds under its operations. 








T knew a man who advocated killing robins to 
save the cherries. I early learned a better way: 
plant more; plant enough for all of us.—E. P. 
Powell. 
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“What’s The News? ”’ 




















Farmers Want Justice, Not Charity. 


K HAVE already noted that the farmers in 
W almost every Southern State are beginning 

to make their influence felt as never be- 
fore in matters of State legislation. The same 
thing is true in Washington, D. C. It was the ev- 
erlasting persistence of the farmers that finally 
forced the passage of our present parcel post law 
and which will yet force the needed amendments 
if our farmers show proper activity. It is a ery- 
ing shame that under the present regulations the 
quack doctor’s patent medicines for swindling the 
farmer may be mailed at parcel post rates, where- 
as books and improved seeds for helping the far- 
mer cannot. 

Then too, our farmers and our leaders inter- 
ested in agricultural progress must work out and 
make a fight for some system of banking reform 
which will recognize the fact that there is such a 
class of people in this country as farmers. The 
national banking law has never yet taken cogni- 
zance of this truth. 

What the farmers of America want now is a 
square deal in such vitally important matters of 
government as the tariff, banking and the cur- 
rency, railway rates, trust regulation, and the pos- 
tal service, and less humbug coddling in the 
shape of the “free seed” graft or even of special 
appropriations for half-baked schemes of “agricul- 
tural education” or ‘‘vocational training.’’ The 
farmers want justice and not charity. It is timely 
warning with regard to this latter matter which 
The World’s Work for January sounds: 


“Ought the Federal Government to give money 
out of its treasury to build roads, to conduct 
schools, and to conduct the people’s farms? 

“So successfully has the farmer vote been ‘played 
up’ that we are in grave danger of two of those 
projects. It is a proper function of the Govern- 
ment to maintain a road laboratory and to have 
a certain number of engineers to show any com- 
munity how it may best construct its roads out of 
the most easily accessible material. It is a proper 
function of the Government to maintain a Bureau 
of Education which gives information about schools, 
schoolhouses, school methods, and such like sub- 
jects. It is a proper function of the Government 
to maintain a farm demonstration service which 
shall show a farmer in a neighborhood how he may 
improve his methods. All these things the Govern- 
ment now does. But it does not give money to 
build roads, nor to build schools, nor to maintain 
them (except certain old land grants) nor does it 
cultivate the farmer’s land for him.” 

The Lever Bill providing $10,000 a year for the 
farm demonstration work in each State is well 
within the scope of the Government’s functions 
and a bill that should be passed—-with the pro- 
visions that the work must be directed absolutely 
in the sprit of practical farming with practical far- 
mers as demonstrators—and Senator Hoke Smith’s 
bill for establishing a Bureau of Markets in the 
National Department of Agriculture should surely 
pass quickly. Another bill for spending millions 
to establish agricultural schools all over the coun- 
try is, however, a measure of a very different char- 
acter. If the money simply came from the air, as 
so many agitators try to make it appear in urging 
government appropriations, there are many things 
we might favor, but we must forever keep in mind 
the great truth which Senator Tillman emphasizes 
in a letter now before the writer,“The National 
Government has nothing to give except what it col- 
lects by taxation.” 

This is the big fact which our farmers and the 
public generally now realize. Because we have 
paid our National taxes indirectly, we have here- 
tofore frequently not understood that we were 
paying them at all. The tariff tax last year was 
estimated at $110 for each American family, and 
the folks now realize the tax was none the less 
real because collected secretly in the form of high- 
er prices for everything we buy. While there 
used to be little direct squealing on the part of 
those who paid this tax indirectly, our awakened 
intelligence and the ‘high cost of living’? have 
changed all this. The Government must stop 
spending recklessly, wastefully. Rivers and har- 
bors, monuments, expositions, public buildings— 
in everything there has been extravagance, and 
Congressmen have actually boasted indefensible 
million dollar appropriations just because the 
graft was to be spent in their own States—have 
boasted of getting appropriations when the whole 
business was a disgrace rather than a credit. All 
this must be stopped, and no reckless new expen- 
ditures must be added if we are ever to relieve 
the burden of unjust tariff taxation that now 
weighs so heavily upon our people; and the coun- 
try looks to Woodrow Wilson and the new admin- 
istration to enforce this policy. 





To be gentle, generous, |: 
yet never relinquish 
be great.—Elbert | 
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CREAM 
. SEPARATOR 
| Ever Built — 
























wrench or screw driver. 


have f 
catalog also mailed upon request. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





anny 
“a 
Simplest 


DE LAVAL 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS not only in thoroughness 
of separation, sanitary cleanliness, ease of : 
running and durability, but as well in its great simplicity. 


THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE OPERATION, CLEANING, 
adjustment or repair of a modern De Laval Cream Separator 
which requires expert knowledge or special tools. 


NOR ARE THERE ANY PARTS WHICH REQUIRE FREQUENT 
adjustment in order to maintain good running or to conform to 
varying conditions in the every-day use of a cream separator. 





Combination Wrench, furnished with each De Laval machine, 
which is the only tool required in setting up, taking down or 
using the De Laval, the simplest cream separator ever built. 


THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE MACHINE THAT CANNOT 
be taken apart, removed or replaced by any one who can use a 
In fact, the only tool which is needed in 
the use or the operation of a De Laval Cream Separator ‘is the 
° combination wrench and screw driver illustrated above, which is 
furnisted free with every machine. 
agent and see for yourself its simplicity of construction. 
The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions 
are —_ discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should 
Mailed free upon request if you mention this paper, 
Write to nearest office. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Visit the local De Laval 


New 1913 De Laval 


SEATTLE 





Over 90% of the 


HORSE 
CLIPPERS 


Seen te Se ee 
STEWART 
Ball Bearing 
MACHINES 


Before you ge your horses at the 
Spring work, take off the winter 
os that holds the wet sweat and @ 

irt. 
more good from their food, rest 
better, feel better, do better work. 
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little wear. 

Has six feet of new style easy 50 

running flexible shaft and the 4 

celebrated Stewart single ten- Bi 

sion clipping head, highest grade i 

Get one from your dealer or send @2 | 

and we will shipC.O.D. for balance. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
157 Ohio St,, Chica: 

Write for complete catalog showing 

most modern line of horse clipping 

@nd sheep shearing machine 








They are enclosed, p 
in oil; little friction, 




































































4 Gre the 
é Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break-& 
fing colts, 
Jogging S 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 

AURORA, ILL, 


W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., 
Don’t fail to read the advertisements this 
wee 
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Silos and Silage 
1913 copyrighted edition just off the 
press. Most complete work on this 
subject published. Used as text book Cc 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells. just what you want 
to know, pages—indexed—over 45 illustra- 
tions, a vast amount of usefulinformation boiled 
Make Silage” —** How to Feed Silage’’—“‘How to 
Build Silos” —“Silage System and Soil Fertility” 
—"Silage Crops In Semi-Arid Regions.” All 
about **Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in 


by many Agricultural Colleges. 
down for the practical farmer. Tells ‘‘How to 
Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. 


Send for your copy at once. Enclose l(c im coin 
or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 
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NOMY SILO 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre 
peor of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjustment without 
hammer or wrench. Free access, 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves, Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 
ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 
33M Froderick, Md. 
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NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC 
CURRY CO 


Made of best cold rolled 
steel. Horsemen delighted, 
“™ Takes just half the time 
=~ toclean a horse. Keeps 
the teeth always clean 

——— no clogging with hair an 

dirt. A. BR. Pett eaye: ‘It’s a dandy. old 14 last 
night to my neighbors.’’ Easy seller, Big profits, 
Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 8855 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 







AGENTS $3 a Day 






























































Light. 





. Low-down. 





Two Beaters. 














Strong. 








No cogs or bevel gears. 
manure into shreds. 





























WRITE for New Catalog. 





GUARANTEED to pulverize and evenly spread all kinds and conditions of 
yard and stable manure, lime, ashes, compost and other fertilizers. 
GUARANTEED to cover three full rows—5 to 7 feet. | 

GUARANTEED to be the best and lightest running spreader. 


No choking. No bunching. Never clogs. 
Easy loading—and carries big load. 
double team—tracks with standard wagon. Light—butstands hard usage. 
construction throughout. Solid bottom—will not warp. Perfect endless conveyor can- 
notslip. All power direct from rear axle. Only two levers to operate. Strong metal whecls. 


NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., 129 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 


NEW IDEA 
Manure Spreader 


Won the Hartman Contest 
See the two beaters! See the distributing 
paddies! See the simple mechanism! 
Cuts 
Easy haul for 
Rigid 





























When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








WANTED, A TONIC, 


Best Are Moderate Exercise, 
Good Feed and Good Care. 


Oe ac reader asks for a 
‘“*home-made tonic for horses and 
mules.”’ 

The best tonics ever given a horse 
or mule are a mixture of regular, 
moderate exercise; a liberal ration 
having sufficient variety and proper- 
ly balanced; and good care and 
grooming. This mixture isa thou- 
sandfold more valuable as a toni@ 
than .all the medicines in the drug 
stones or that can be mixed at home. 
In fact, we think this popular idea 
that livestock need medicines when 
out of condition, but really not sick 
ef any known disease, is a serious 
and costly ‘error. It causes many a 
man to spend dollars for tonics, con- 
dition powders and ‘stock foods” 
which are of little or no value and 





The 


The Horse’s Foot. 


N considering the diseases to which 

horse flesh is heir, there are two 
things that should always bé con- 
sidered as of special importance: the 
teeth and the feet. The average per- 
iod of usefulness of the horse is cur- 
tailed .several years by the inade- 
quacy of the teeth. In most horses 
at the age of 15 the teeth have 
become rough and uneven, and from 
that time on the horse is a hard 
keeper and the real cause is not 
known by the owner. in buying 
horses the teeth and the feet should 
receive most careful examination. 
The artificial conditions under which 
the horse is placed and the unusual 
demand exacted of him result in al- 
most every case in diseased condi- 
tions which render him incapable of 
doing the work he would otherwise 
do. Shoeing, which places him un- 





THE ANGORA GOAT IS NOT 





to neglect to give the animals the 
only things that will help them, 
namely, better care and feed. 

If a tonic is needed, don’t neglect 
these best ones, they will cure most 
cases without medicines and fewi 
cases can be cured without them, 
no matter how much medicine is 
used. 

The difficulty in making up a tonic 
for a horse or mule lies in the fact 
that the best tonics are bitter and 
the animals will not take them in 
their feed. One or both of the fol- 
lowing may be used and will be taken 
in ground feed: 

One (1) dram (about % a tea- 
spoonful) of copperas (sulfate of 
iron) and one (1) tablespoonful (% 
ounce) of Fowler’s solution of ar- 
senic. : 

If trouble is taken to put the fol- 
lowing on the tongue with a big 
spoon, it is a good tonic: One (1) 
part of fluid extract of nux vomica 
and two (2) parts of fluid extract of 
gentian. Give two teaspoonfuls of 
the mixture twice a day. 

The following may be mixed at 
home and will probably be as good as 
any of those that can be bought 
ready mixed: 

2 Pounds charcoal. 

1 Pound granulated or pulverized 
hyposulfite of soda. 

% pound copperas. 

1 Pound linseed or cottonseed 
meal. Give one tablespoonful in the 
feed night and morning. 


Perhaps where a tonic is thought 
to be needed a mixture of two (2) 
pounds each of charcoal and hard- 
wood ashes and half (%) pound of 
copperas will serve the purpose and 
is more easily obtained. The dose 
is about one tablespoonful night and 
morning. 





Mr. J. M. Gaither, Wilkes Co., N. 
C., writes us that he wishes to buy 
Holstein cattle. Breeders of Hol- 
steins should advertise in The Pro- 











gressive Farmer for further orders. 





YET FULLY AP?RECIATED. 


ee 


der artificial conditions, combined 
with the hard roads, over work, and 
improper feeding, soon produce in- 
flammatory conditions which may re- 
sult in side bones, ring bones. cof- 
fin-joint, lameness, cracks in the 
hoof wall, contracted heels, and a 
great many more diseases too num- 
erous to mention. In many cases 
the horse must be shod; but there 
certainly is far too much shoeing 
done. It is surprising how much 
work the horse can do under most 
conditions without shoes, if he be 
brought gradually to the work, and 
a little care and judgment be exer- 
cised in this matter during the first 
three or four years of the colt’s life. 
There are three things especially to 
be remembered if you wish to give 
this subject a little thought: first, as 
long as you use horses that have 
weak or defective feet for breeding 
purposes, just so long will you have 
horses with a predisposition to these 
things and you will lose money on 
them accordingly; second, do less 
shoeing; a horse with fairly good 
feet will not need to be shod unless 
he be worked on the pavement, race 
track, or in mountainous districts: 
third, do not allow any horseshoer 
to use the buttress on the soles of 
the feet, nor the rasp on the out- 
side; do not leave the shoes on longer 
than four weeks without resetting. 

In substance, remember that the 
foot-is the weakest part of the horse; 
that the service of the horse is worth 
money to you. Take good care ot 
the horse’s feet!—G. H. Glover. 





“Modern Silage Methods,” pub- 
lished by the Silver Manufacturing 
Co., Salem, Ohio, only costs ten cents, 
and it is full of useful information 
about all sorts of silage questions. 
Anyone interested in silage should 
send for this book and study it care- 
fully. The silo is no longer an exveri- 
ment, and no man having cattle to 
feed can afford to overlook 
cheapest and best of all winter feeds. 
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WHERE 


TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 


























“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freigh*. 
Pictures 9° 
For Best = 





STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase- 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES GELDINGS 
Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


“eo lists, literature and testimonials on application. 

vive accurately describe your wants. 

ALLER S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 
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JERSEYS : 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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: t Lad, ist prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 

Geaea Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we egell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


~ 


Columbia, S. C. 











BERKSHIRES. 


PLPP PPPS SPSS LPL 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 























ee’s ey my 4 a, ‘cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone oaren Du ke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


RIDGEWAY CLUB BERKSHIRES. 


Katonahs Sambo, our herd boar, has de- 
feated every boar in the Carolinas that has 
met him in competition. A consistent win- 
ner for three successive seasons. Every sow 
in the herd a winner or producer of win- 
ners. We offer a few high-class, selected 
four-months-old boars and gilts at only $15 
each. Every Animal Fully Guaranteed. 
F. H. BEALL, Supt. Ridgeway, S. C. 











Some extra fancy Berkshire pigs 
out of Prosperity Duchess 5t 
first prize winner. She by Charm- 
ers Duke 29th. <4 sired by a 
son of Baron Duke 125 


S. E. MORTON, Gray, Ga. 
ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—Al! ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack, Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 





























THE CREAM OF BERKSHIRE BREEDING 
Sons of Masterpiece, and Lord Premier’s 

Rival, in service. 60 bred sows. Choice se- 

lected spring boars, and fall pigs for sale. 
Send for circular, 

BROWN & WILEY, Fawn Grove, Pa. 


PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES Pits augis2ca 


September boar, sired by ‘‘Virginia Artful Premier’’ 
Grand champion boar, out of first and second prize sows 
e and ten pigs to the litter. Prices reasonable. 


E. F. SOMMERS, Sommerset, Virginia. 


REGISTERED DUROC AND BERKSHIRE 
HOGS 








Cholera Immune. Farmers’ Prices. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


TAMWORTHS. 


PPD. 


Tamworths, 215,23 mie na 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R.F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs, 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 
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POLAND CHINAS. 


DOLD APAPRDPPL SD ALRADRAN 


978 pound Mammoth Black Hog. 


Probably the largest hog 
ever dressed in N. C. was 
one dressed by Mr. J. L. 
Guyer, Wallburg, Davidson 
County. Mammoth Black 
breed sold by John A. 
Young &Sons, Greensboro, 
N.C. This Mammoth hog 
dressed 978 pounds after 
being cut up so he could 
be handled. 























FIRST PRIZE MISSOURI STATE FAIR 1912 


Weaned Pigs. Open and Bred Gilts 
Tried Bred Sows and Serviceable 
Boars. Get my prices before buying 
elsewhere 


**Red, White and Blue” 
Duroc-Jersey Swine Farm 





POLAND CHINAS AND SHORTHORNS 

We can supply anything you want in a 
Poland China pig. Our breeding stock has 
been carefully selected from the best blood 
in the United States. Can furnish pigs, both 
sexes, not related. 

If you need a young bull, write us. 
OAK THICKET & FOREST PARK FARMS, 

D. M. & F. C. Caldwell, Props., 

New Market, Tennessee. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


—_ right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
he Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 

ee this herd he handsomest, largest and smoothest 

boars in the Sovth. Pigs either sex, not related Herd 

boars and a few bréd giits, priced so any farmer can buy 

them, and a square deal for every man. 

L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 

Vice-Pres, Nat. P. C. Record for Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize. winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


“| 

















hesitate. Do it now! 








KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. 








HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 
States and every customer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,’’ a ng way one stock farm 
woner at i Write for pri 

NK C. MORRIS,  Trevittians, Va. 





MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED 


Unsurpissed breeding. Mature 
Duroe-Jerseys sows and gilts, bred for spring 
farrow. Young service boars. Beautiful two to four 
months pigs; pairs and trios, not akin. Prices reason- 
able. JNO. F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 
ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 
aig 


Ww. ‘WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 





WAINRIGHT LEA, - : : Brooksville, Ky. 
J. L. TAYLOR, pa 
OLEAN, SOURI. HEREFORDS., — 
en ee THIRD ANNUAL AUCTION 
Our young stock of registered Duroc- 
Jerseys and Berkshire Pigs cannot be OF 
po ino ra in the South for shape, size and 
quality. 
It’s to your interest to investigate our Registered Herefords 
stock and prices before buying. Don’t To Be Held 


Tuesday, April 8. 
at 
LA VERNET STOCK FARM 


In sight of capitol, Jackson, Mississippi. 
For particulars and catalogs address 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY. 


Mention The Progressive Farmer. 

















Best herd in the South, 
Booking orders now. 
Giltner Bros., Eminence, Ky. 


JERSEYS. 


Herefor 
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OAKWOOD FARM 








8s. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and Soutn Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Write for wants and prices. 

WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, S. C. 





Bred Gilts and Service Boars 
Duroc at Special Prices. 
Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
R. F. D. 1, Fayetteville, Tenn 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PLR WAOOmrnmnnnm™ 


HIGH-CLASS. 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 
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DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS * PIGs 5 AND BOARS, 
BULL CALF AND FANCY POULTRY FOR SALE 


G. W. TUGGLE 
Watertown, Tenn. 





PAPILLA 





Route Neo. 7 





R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 





Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows that have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and bulls all ages for sale. 
Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
litters. 














Nellendale Farm Has for Sale—Six register- 
ed Jersey Heifers and three Bull Calves, 
7 to 12 months old. Eminent and Coomassie 
blood. Good individuals. Dams make good 
in the dairy. Attractive prices.—J. N. Var- 
nell, Proprietor, Cleveland, Tenn, Route 6. 





Registered Jersey Bull Calves ony 00 each. 
6 Registered Jersey cows, $150. each 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


DOLPP PPA LAPP LDL LLL ALPLDLPILLLIPPLPIIPIIII ET 


Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple, 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HOLSTEINS. 


PAA III IDI IDSA 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 


* ore ASSOCIATION, 
Box - Brattleboro, Vt. 


PERCHERONS. 


PPLPLSP LISS SSS SSS LPOLL 


I Have For Sale, 


at prices that defy competion 
several of the best 


Registered Percheron Stallions, 
and two very fine 
Registered Saddle Stallions, 
also a few 
Short Horn Heifers and Bulls, 
as well as 
Berkshire Pigs. 


Come to the Lynnwood Stock 
Farm and see the best individ- 
uals of the above breeds. 


JOHN F. LEWIS 


N. & W. R. R. Lynnwood, Virginia 





























What Kind of Colts, 

will your mares drop this spring; pure- 
breds, worth $175 to $275 at weaning 
time or grades for which you will be 
lucky to get $100 at -the same age? 

Starting right doesn’t cost so much 
as you imagine. It costs no more to rear 
pure-breds than “scrubs.’ 

PURCHASE PERCHERONS—Free age aed on re- 
quest. Address WAYNE DINSMORE, Sec’y. Per- 


cheron Society of America, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 














Glen Falls, N. Y. 

The greatest Breeding Es 
tablishment in the East. 
Champion Stud of Percheron 
and Belgian Stallions and 
Mares. CatalogD if interested 


A002 “ 
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PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUHARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind, 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 


: «ons TWO YRS. & UP 
Nine Percheron Stallions f° YRS, & UF 


Also a few aged mares. Will sell these Stallions 
VERY LOW. Write us. Easy terms. 


Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO 
Harrington, Augusta County, Virginia. 


TaeRS. 
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“A World’s Fair Champion.” 

45 of the best and biggest bone Mammoth 
Jacks in Kentucky. Registered Percheron 
stallions and mares. High-grade Percheron 
and Kentucky brood mares. Hampshire and 
Tamworth swine and Big Black pigs. Write 
for catalog and visit our farm before you buy. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky., Box Y, 





The Kentucky Jack Farm 
Established in 1884 


We breed and raise the Mam- 
moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy from 
us and save the speculator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 
Junction City, Ky. 


Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 











Registered ane bull calves at t $100. each. 
R BROS. Eminence, Ky. 





(Other Livestock Ads on Page 25.) 
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Stop Losing That Moisture 


Don’t Let Moisture Evaporate 
and Your Crop Burn Up! 


See in above diagram how the moisture 
in your soil is lost unless you have your 
soil well culiivated The mulch, where 
the soil has been pulverized, prevents 
evaporation. 

Get the Rawlings Pulverizing Harrow 
and Cultivator. It makes the ideal 
mulch—causes soil to retain moisture— 
keeps crops from firing. Jt’ll pay for it- 
self in increased yields. For the condi- 
tion of the soil counts even more than 
the plant foodsinit, This machine does 
two men’s work at one time—takes the- 
place of the spike harrow and the disc 
harrow: es the work better. Saves 
wages-time-and work. 


Size No. 6, shown below, $14.00 net cash at 
Baltimore. 


The Rawlings Implement Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
’ Box C 




















SSS | 
Pull Stumps! Make 
* Money! 


Get this Milne Unbreaka 
edges quick, easy. Raise chops next 
‘rees faster 









Self or Stump An- 
Pulls stumps, green 
nable to cut them. Pull 
acres without moving Milne Double 
Tripleand Quadrupleattachment. 
Also woe | Power At> g,, 
tachment for ae 
grinding, washing,e' 
MILNE MFG. CO. 
$79 Ninth St. 


All-Steel Combination Stump 
an 
ear on land now full of poet Pull 
to6 
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A SULKY PLOW OF YOUR 
WALKING PLOW 


Attach a Westerm plow sulky to your regolar walking plow 
and ride Fits rightorleft wood orsteelbeam plow Levers 
give perfect controlin any soil. 10 days free ¢riel, fully 

d tional price. Write today for particulars. 


[Wester Implement Co., 825 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis. 











BIGGER CROPS 




















from fess land, should be your aim 
each year. Better cultivation is the 
way to get it and good tools should be 
2 ete Caltivate tires sitees where you did 
ce before and watch the difference—get just 
the right depth and angle to your ‘eet. ” 


RIDING 
AGE 555 
VATORS 


help you to do this with accuracy 
and the least troub'e while you are 
doing it Adjusting the lever for 
width of cultivation does 
change angle of the teeth 


for all 
kinds 


k Steel frame machines, 
guided by ball-bearing pivot 
wheels—work well on hill- q 
sides. Write for booklet. 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO 
GRENLOCH, N J 








HARRIMAN 
SEED DROPPER 
@ Ask for our illustrated 


id pemphiet, — it oe 

testimonials 

THE dp from people 
HARRIMAN you know of. 


MFG. CO. Dept.5¢6 HARRIMAN, TENN. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as 








Of Interest to Dairymen. 








Rations for Dairy Cows and Work- 
Stock. 


E HAVE a herd of 30 dairy cat- 
tle and need a balanced ration 
for them in order to obtain the best 
results. We have on hand at the 
present time: Pea hay, ensilage, 
corn and cane mixed, cotton cake, 
cottonseed meal, corn stover, anil 
corn. We also have to feed 20 head 


| of work-stock which will consume 


about all the corn we have, and had 
thought of buying a car of oats in 
the way of concentrates for the cows. 
Do you think we will need to buy 
the oats to make a good balanced 
ration or could we do with what we 
have on hand? R.-W. P. 


Editorial Comment:—The import- 
ant facts needed to answer this in- 
quiry are not stated, (1) the price 
of the feeding stuffs on hand and 
(2) the cost of’ the oats which it is 
contemplated buying are not stated. 
A well balanced ration can be 
made for the dairy cows from the 
feeds on hand. In this ration, how- 
ever, the oats that may be bought 
would not serve the purpose of the 
corn. It might pay to buy oats for 
the horses, that will depend on the 
prices of corn, oats and cottonseed 
meal; but for the cows, with cotton- 
seed meal and peavine hay there is 
no need of buying oats to supply pro- 
tein. 

For the cows we suggest a ration 
something like the following from 
the feeds on hand: 

5 Pounds peavine hay. 

5 Pounds corn stover, or all they 
will eat. 

40 Pounds silage, corn and sor- 
ghum. 

5 Pounds cottonseed meal. ° 

5 Pounds corn. 

This should prove a good ration 
for a 1,000-pound cow giving around 
(25 pounds of milk daily and con- 
tains the following digestible nu- 
trients: 


Dry matter...........26.30 pounds 
Protein . 3.15 pounds 
Carbohydrates .......13.40 pounds 
BOS arene cis 1.10 pounds 
For a cow giving around 20 
pounds of milk daily, one pound less 
of cottonseed meal and corn each 
might be given and then the ration 
would contain: 

ry. MAtter. .. oo. .s. - 34:49 pounds 


POCO Sicccccccccse Set POUnGS 
Carbohydrates ......12.56 pounds 
BME ceicinccésceceeees «90 POUndS 


The standards for cows giving 22 
pounds and 27.5 pounds of milk 
daily are as follows: 


22 lbs milk 27.5 lbs. milk 


Dry matter 29.00 Ibs. 32.00 Ibs. 
Protéin 2.50 Ibs. 3.30 lbs. 
Carbohy- 

drates 13.00 lbs. 13.00 Ibs. 
Fat -50 Ibs. -80 Ibs. 


For feeding the cows we have 
shown that oats are not necessary 
to balance the ration and with cot- 
tonseed meal or half the roughage 


cowpea hay, oats are not necessary 
to balance the ration for the horses. 
“After years of study, covering 
the feeding of some 16,000 horses 
in Paris and some 17,000 French 
army horses,’’ Henry in his “‘Feeds 
and Feeding’ quotes Lavalard as 
making the following statement: 


“Experiments have demon- 
strated that corn can replace 
oats in the ration of both army 
and cavalry horses, and if sub- 
stituted weight for weight, it 
increases the nutritive value of 
the ration. This is the same 
deduction which was made for 
the two great cab companies 
Or -Paris,’: 


Carmichael, of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Stati6n, also concludes as a 
result of experiments, that “for ma- 
ture horses at general farm work 
ear corn is as efficient as the same 
weight of oats.” This agrees with 
the general opinion of experiment- 
ers that 4 pounds of shelled corn 
are equal to 5 pounds of oats. If, 
as Carmichael and others believe, 
70 pounds of ear corn are equal to 
70 pounds of oats, or that 56 pounds 
of shelled corn are equal to 70 
pounds of oats (4 to 5), then when 
oats are worth 40 cents a _ bushel, 
corn is worth 87% cents a bushel 
for feeding horses. This is almost 
certainly true when cowpea hay or 
cottonseed meal form sufficient of 
the ration to supply the protein re- 
quired, of which corn is deficient. 
For feeding young animals the oats 
have a higher value because of their 
higher protein and ash content and 
for feeding dairy cattle the same 
would probably be true if these ma- 
terials were not supplied by cowpea 
hay and cottonseed meal. 





Don’t be Misled by the Creamery 
Promoters. 


OR the past few years our State 

has had the distinction of having 
in her borders, perhaps one of the 
most successful creameries in the 
South. This creamery, the Catawba 
Creamery, located at Hickory, N. C., 
has had an enormous amount of free 
advertising, not only in our South- 
ern papers, but also from the dairy 
press of the West. 

In behalf of the Catawba Cream- 
ery we feel very grateful for this un- 
limited advertising, but we feel that 
it has had two-fold effect—it has 
helped one section of the State im- 
mensely and has also directed the at- 
tention of numerous creamery pro- 
moters to our borders. 

Before investing in any such en- 
terprige as a promoted creamery the 
following points should be well con- 
sidered: 

1. Object of a creamery. 

2. Number of cows required to 
support a successful creamery. 

3. Local demand for cream and 
butter. 

4. Cost of creamery. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


the surplus of milk and cream and to 
utilize that produced in sections too 
far from shipping facilities. 

The best dairy authorities in Am- 
erica advise that at least 400 cows 
within reasonable distance continu- 
ally supplying milk are required .to 
profitably operate the plant. In 
counting the cows do not include 
those necessary for family use. Re- 
member that the average production 
of cows in the United States is only 
a fraction over one gallon per day. 
North Carolina cows are no excep- 
tion to this. 

In cities and towns where the de- 
mand for milk and cream is not sup- 
plied much higher prices are paid 
than a creamery can afford to. pay. 

A creamery price of 30 cents per 
pound butter-fat for ‘milk testing 5 
per cent is equivalent to only 12% 
cents per gallon while cities of North 
Carolina are paying from 25 to 40 
cents per gallon. 

A creamery building and machin- 
ery should not be too large and elab- 
orate to meet the needs of a com- 
munity. " 

Consult the State Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., and the 
United States Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for plans, specifications 
and list of machinery for creamery 


building, then secure competitive 
bids. W. H. EATON: 
Raleigh, N. C. 





A Dairy Means Ready Cash. 


HE word ‘‘cash’”’ in this country, 

as well as in any other, has vo 
superior in a business way, and this 
cash business is one of the great ad- 
vantages in the dairy industry. The 
cotton farmer is invariably short of 
cash thru the growing season, and 
his crop is a speculation at best. If 
he ‘borrows money on the “credit 
system,” he will surely have to pay a 
large rate of interest on it.. Do rot 
be dependent on the one crop, but 
have something that will be bring- 
ing you a little income thru the 
growing season, and when your cot- 
ton is baled, you do not have to sell 
same immediately to pay a debt with 
big interest tacked on it. With a 
small dairy you always have some 
ready money, as the cow pays you 
daily for what she eats in the form 
of milk, and in addition to this she 
gives you back two-thirds of what 
she ate, in the form of manure, and 
a calf each year. -Take good care of 
the manure, as lere lies one of your 
greatest of profits, more cotton on 
less acreage. 

G. W. HUMPHREY. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





A Good Demand for Good Butter. 


i HAVE been very successful in 

selling butter for several years, 
and have found it very profitable. 
We milk from three to five cows the 
year round, and have the butter en- 
gaged to regular customers. Every- 
thing is handled as clean as possible, 
and the butter is put up in an attract- 
ive form We have certain days for 
deliyering, and the customer knows 
he can depend on us, for no matter 


Creameries are intended to handle how much there is to do, the butter 











they promise. 








TWO GOOD THINGS ON THE FARM—A GOOD DAIRY HERD AND AN AUTOMOBILE, 
We Suspect That the Cows Paid for the Automobile and the Right Kind of Cows Might Do as Well for You. 
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Saturday, February 15, 1913.] 


SUPERIOR 
BUHR MILL 




















The SUPERIOR Mill makes the best 
bread meal in the world. Also makes the 
best stock feed. One of these Mills will 
pay large dividends on the small invest- 
ment required. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is simple and easy 
to adjust and operate and is so well 
built that it lasts a lifetime. The first 
cost is low. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is fully guaran- 
teed and if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, you get your money back. Write 
for description and prices. First-class 
dealers wanted. Write for our proposi- 
tion. Dept. G. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, 


Manufacturers, Charlotte, N. C. 














BOSTROM’S FARM LEVEL 


has been on the market nearly 30 years 
and the sales get bigger every year. 
We are proud of that record, and as th. 


BOSTROM IMPROVEL 
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pA deen ‘vx 

WEIGHT”: Py 

tS LOSa LANs Price $15 
which has Telescope enabling you to 
read the Target over 400 yards away, is 
the most simple, accurate, durable and 
complete outfit ever made for 


Terracing, Ditching, Tile Draining, Etc., 


we know every farmer will be glad to receive our | 


new offer. Write today for description of Level 
and details of our offer, or you can order now, eith- 
er cash or C, O. D., subject to approval with perfect 
Safety on our Money Back Guarantee. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing €o, 
158 Madison Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 





j “Direct from nie 
Factory to Horse” . Ny, a 
Biggest and best Catalog of Vehicles Y 4 
Harness and Accessories published. Vie 
$ Saved en this up-to-date buggy } 


d 
shows how Murray saves 
you from 34 to 34. 


= {ore 
guarantees. Get ea 7s 
Fray Book ‘before iN a ANS 
ou buy. Postal will bring / 
it. Investigate our claims 


Write for tt today, YW ; 
The Wilber H. Murray Mfg.Co. 610 5th Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


WE SHIPo“APPROVAL 


without @ cent deposit, prepay the freig 
andallow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
tT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1913 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 20s: 
& bicycle or 
\N@ a pair of tires from aryone at any price 
43 until you write for our large Art Catalog 
fi and learn our wonder /ul proposition on rst 























2 
¥ Hl: sample bicycle going to your tuwn. 
: everywhere are 
(a RIDER AGENTS making big 
it money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
ray We Seli cheaper than any other factory 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheol 
gy ftamps, repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual pri 
Do Not Walt; write today for our special offer, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept M187 GHICAG® 


FREE “c-20y (a 
Trial va 

Ends Drudgery of HighLifting (eg 

_iobutecettmorere gam cat tat WY NY 


eavier loads over softest fields with less 
effort if wagons are equipped with low 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


EMPIRE MFG- CO. Box 673, Quincy, Ill. 


FREE TRIAL. 


o money, no freight, no 
contract. We will let you 








“use the Perfection Auto- 
ba matic Ga‘e for 30 days free 


or give you 365 days’ ap- 
Gate guaranteed for 10 years. 
A Perfect Automatic Gate never needs oiling 
nor attention. Write to-day for free trial offer. 
PERFECTION AUTOMATIC CATE CO., 
P. O. Box (304 ) Strasburg, Virginia. 


proval test. 








Registered, Kentucky 
Jacks and Saddlers Mammoth jacks and jen- 
netts. Saddlers of the best Denmark and Chief breed- 
ing; stallions, mares, colts and fillies. The best Mammoth 
jacks and stallions are bred in the heart of the Blue Grass, 


COOK FARMS, Lexington, Kentucky. 


It pays- to advertise in The 
Far 





Progressive 


mer. Have sold all my geese and could 
disoose of more.—Mrs. John Baxter, Gar- 
nett, S. Cc. 


4. 


‘is delivered. A price of 25 cents has 
been established, and no butter is 
sold by us for more or less. It is 
true that higher prices are obtained 
in some sections, but the prevailing 
price in this community is generally 
15 or 20 cents. Thus, by proper care 
and business methods, .we obtain 
from five to ten cents a pound more 
than almost any other farmers in this 
section. Neither is there any scar- 
city of customers, for we generally 
have a waiting list, over and above 
our regular customers, and every ex- 
tra pound goes to them. A carctul 


and last year the sales totaled 450 
pounds. We are not in the dairy 
business, but simply carry on this as 
one line of diversified farming. 

While delivering butter, we find 
it easy to supply some buttermilk to 
legular customers every week, and 
the sales from this alone wi:1 total 
$50 this year. 

MRS. W. M. PRESLEY. 
Coldwater, Mississippi. 





American Berkshire Congress and 
‘Sale. 


HE seventh annual American 

Berkshire Congresg and Sale was 
held at Columbia, S. C., January 29- 
30, 1913. At the evening meeting, 
January 29, several interesting talks 
and discussions took place. The meet- 
ing was called to order by President 
J. L. Thatcher, of Davenport, Iowa, 
A valuable paper on hog cholera and 
hog cholera serum was read by Dr. 
Enoch Barnett, of Columbia, S. C. 
This discussion was followed by a 
paper on Berkshire type, by J. W. 
Hibbard, of Bennington, Mich. The 
next morning, this subject was re- 
opened on the State Fair Grounds. 
| Three different types of Berkshires 
| were brought into the ring and each 
| type discussed individually. It was 
| the concensus of opinion that the ex- 
treme upturned pug nose was not de- 
‘sirable, the one selected as typical 
from the standpoint of head alone, 
having a broad, short, head, clear-cut 
features, but with only medium dish 
of face and nose. A short head was 
considered very desirable, but one 
without an abnormal or upturned 
snout. 

A committee was appointed by the 
President to redraft the constitution 
and by-laws, and the constitution was 
read and redrafted. The principal 
changes made were in regard to the 
proceeds of the Congress Sale. Here- 
after the total proceeds will go to 
the consigner. The number of offi- 
cers was reduced to a President, Vice 
President and Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: J. E. Dodge, 
Lowell, Mass., President; A. H. Bar- 
deleben, Cave Springs, Ga., Vice 
President, and Frank S. Springer, 
Springfield, Ill., Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Congress was held on the Fair 
Grounds, Thursday. The sale was a 
very satisfactory one in every re- 
spect. It was tipped by the sale of 
Ravenwood Duchess 121st at $309, 
she going to J. L. Thatcher. Practi- 
cally all of the hogs sold were left in 
the South. 

The following is a list of the hogs 
selling for over $70. 








Duke’s Lady Maud, W. T. Thrower, Che- 


Davenport, Iowa, $300. 

Matchless Lady B. 2d, Taylor Plantations, 
Columbia, S. C., $75. 

Montevista Belle 2d, Hood Farms, Lowell, 
Mass., $70. 

Matchless Mistress 
Davenport, Ta., $150. 

Masterpiece Lady Lee 6th, R. M. 
Fort Mott, S. C., $85.00. 


The average for the 40 animals 


2d, J. I. Thatcher, 


Clafty, 








sold was $60. R. 8S. CURTIS. 


record is kept of the amount’ sold, 
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First—Bolsters with | 
iron plates at top and bot 
tom—riveted clear thru— 
multiplying. strength. 
Cup and saucer arrangement 
that takes strain off of ki.g bolt. 

a Second—Long slecvc, mal- 
leable, non-bre=kablc skein 

that prevents axle from breaking at the 
@ skein. Runs as lightly as a cast skein— 


is as strong as a steel skein, and will out- 
last either. 


Third—Malleable Front Houn Plate— 
The ordinary houn plate is too weak. 
When subjected to strain it gives way and the wagon 
pulls hard on the horses because ofi gears getting out 
of line. This mall eable front houn plate, braced at every 
point, prevents this, 


og —Our adjustable brake lever—that can be set at any 
= angle. 


Fifth—Thornhill beds are unusually well made. Sides 
of poplar, because it holds°paint better—gives better 
service. Bottoms of pine, reinforced 
over bolsters. Cross pieces of oak, 


riveted at ends to prevent splitting. 
willl 


THORNHI 
ell 


“TEXAS” 
Circie Brace’ 
Diverse 


Cultivator 
$ Sy oo 

















































































































Besides these points every wooden part of a 
*“Thorbill”’ is dipped*in boiled linsr +d c'le 
which protects it against climatic conditions, 
Every Thornhill Wacon is sold on aguarantee. Write us for the name of 
a dealer who sells them in your locality, and our interesting booklet 
On wagons. 


THORNHILL WAGON CO., 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
“a Thomhill Wagon is not the lowest priced, 
but the best, and in the end the cheapest. 























































Makes The Earth A Sponge 


To take up surplus moisture and hold it till the plants 
needit. Thoroughly pulverizes the earth—a row ata 
time—kills all grass and weeds and leaves a moisture 
conserving mulch. 

Our patented circle brace makes simplest, 


strongest, most rigid brace and use oa 
means. To change to A or V shape cultiva- Ifrw 
tor, right or left side harrow or rake just 
remove a hand nut—no wrench needed. - 
Works in roughest land; new one- <A 
hole teeth spring over obstruc- fa . anged 
tions and are guaranteed not to (4 gar Sy eta sd _~ ecurss 
break. Offset clevis keeps horse [— sy ‘A”’ or “‘V 
ob te xom- Cultivator, 




















* right 
or left 
. Lightest draft one-horse £ side 
eultivator made. Send us $5.00 for the ‘*Texas’’& 
if your dealer has not the genuine. harrow 


With double-pointed side-clamp shovels adjustable 
up and down on teeth, $5.65. Self adjusting double 
fender 75c extra. Freight paid by 4 : = 
° giving full particulars of 
Write For Booklet {his and other models also 
Diverse Cultivator Gang Attachments that clamp to 
any wheeled cultivator. We carry aioe in 
each of the Southern States and deliver promptly. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


or rake 
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PERFECT AND PERMANENT. 
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raw, S. C., $75. 

Value’s Lady Lee, J. T. Willard, Spartan- | 
burg, S. C., $102.50. | 

Invincible Queen, J. T. Willets, Spartan- | 
burg, S. C., $70. 

Aurora Duchess 3d, J. E. Dodge, Lowell, 
Mass., $97. 

Lady Rival’s 6th, J. T. Willets, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., $87.50. 

Lady Rival’s 7th, Taylor Plantation, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., $75. 

Rival’s May 3Zelle 6th, W. TT. Thrower, 
Cheraw, S. C., $75. 

Rival’s Princess H. 5th, R. S. Fletcher, | 
McCall, S. C., $77.50. 

Zenia of Brookhaven, E. B. Moore, Char- 
lotte, N. C., $100. 

Ravenwood Duchess 121st, J. L. Thatcher, 





And the only enclosed track that automatically 
adjusts itself to lie close to the building. 
LIGHT RUNNING, roller bearing, tandem trolley hangers, operate 
inside of an enclosed track. Always runs easily, never binds. 
Can’t get off the track. Can’t be clogged by birds, ice or snow. Can’t be broken by 
stock crowding through half open doors. Carries the heaviest doors. Lasts as long as 
your building—always on the job. Costs no more than the ordinary makes. 
Buy them at your dealer’s or write us for Free descriptive matter. 


We make the famous LOUDEN Hay Tools, Sanitary Steel Cow Stalls and Stanchions, 
Litter and Feed Carriers—everything for the barn. Free catalog describes them all. 


FREE BARN PLANS SERVICE. If you are going to build or remodel your barn, write for our free barn 
plan service. LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 774 West Broadway, FAIRFIELD, IOWA, 





















WT 10 : 
METHODS IN TRAPPING. This 

GUIDE is as different from any Guide you ever 
saw, as an AUTOMOBILE is different from the old 


time STAGE COACH. $100.00 would not buy it 
of you if you could not get another. You never saw 




















LEDBETTER “ONE SEED” PLANTER 


Plants peanuts, large or small, shelled or unshelled; 


also corn, cotton, peas, etc., with certainty and regu- its equal. You get the GUIDE FREE, ordered on 
larity. Less seed, larger crops. Write for booklet. ail our Sree. Wie we om Square Deal, Fur Soom, 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY, Dallas, Texas WEIL B A — Buk _ 





When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer, 
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There’s a lot of wormy, 
gnarled, spotted fruit on the 
market every year, but the 
perfect fruit doesn’t compete 
with this. Fancy fruit has its own 
price, and the supply never is equal 
tothe demand. Youcan make $200 
to $500 an acre with apples if you 
grow a fancy crop—and the dealer 
will come to you. He knows sprayed 
fruit is sound and unsprayed fruit 
is pretty sure to be wormy. 


SPRAY 
PUMPS 
make perfect fruit. Use them to put 
your trees into good, 
healthy, bearing con- € 
dition. Keep them Seo 
healthy, and you'll srk ey 
make your orchard ay 
the best paying thing 
on the farm. There’s Ps 
a Deming pump for q 
the needs of every 
farmer and fruit- 















































































grower— more than = 
twenty styles. The 
“Simplex,” shown >" 


here, is a good reliable 
pump that gives a { 
steady, high pressure, ¥ 
spreading the spray vit 
a fine mist, with « 
force behind it to 2 
reach every part of , 
the tree and do a : Yet 
thorough job. 
Deming Pumps “‘stand up.’’ They’re 
built to do more and harder work than 
you can give them. Valves are brass, 
and cylinders are brass or brass-lined— 
there’s nothing to corrode, wear out, or 
get out of order. They’re easy to run. 


OUR VALUABLE CATALOG—FREE 


Our attractive catalog tells you how 
to choose ‘and use a spray pump. It con- 
tains spraying calendar and complete 
spraying formulas which you will find 
valuable. Send for it now. 

Your hardware or implement dealer 
handles Deming Spray Pumps and Dem- | 

ing’s good nozzles; 
or if not, we can tell 
you where to get 
them. Use Deming 
outfits, with 32 
years of know-how 
back of them. 


THE DEMING 























COMPANY 
I 195 Depot Street 
ma Salem, Ohio 
S Hand and Power 
=: Pumps for all 
Uses 



























FREE orcharares 


NNSTAHL SPRAYERS 


We will ship you any Barrel Spray- 
ing Outfit in our catalog for a thu- 
ough Ten-Days’ FREE Test. 


Get Our New Catalog 
ecial Free Trial Offer 
Direct-from-factory-to-farm Selling plan 

saves youfully 40%. If not greatest bargain 
you ever saw, return it—test costs nothing. 
Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., Box 320 Quincy, Ill, 


Profit by Spraying 


Get Free Book. Banish disease and blight 
—killinsects, Use sprayer that does most 


work. +] No. / 
veo Brown’s Auto Spray '*/ 
Has Auto Pop Nozzle. Most powerful, 
efficient, economical for light work. 40 
sizes and sty les— hand and: power outfits. 
Brown's Non-Clog Atomic Nozzle for larger sprayers. 
THE OWN 


93 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 





















SOMETHING NEW 
“KANT-KLOG” < 
SPRAYERS : 


Gets twice the results 
with same labor and fluid. 
Fiat or round, fine or coarse sprays 
from same nozzle. Ten styles. For 
trees, potatoes, gardens, whitewash- 
ing.etc. Agents Wanted. Booklet free. 
Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
224 Broadway. Rochester, N. Y. 


SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 
best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 


Jd. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Fla. 



































ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








HOW TO GROW EARLY 
TOMATOES. 


Seed Should Have Been Sown Before 


This, But May Yet Be Sown. 


HE raising of early tomatoes to 
supply a local demand and also 
for shipment could be made a very 
paying industry in many sections of 
the South. The tomato is a very ex- 
acting plant, but if careful attention 
is given to details a very profitable 
crop can be secured. 

To grow early tomatoes, not only 
requires care in the selection of the 
soil and location, but also in the se- 
curing of hardy plants at the right 
time for plapting. 

The soil Best suited for tomatoes 
is a light sandy loam, which warms 
up early in the spring. The soil 
should be fairly rich, but should not 
contain an excessive amount of nitro- 
genous material. The ideal location 
is a sunny southern slope, or a spot 
not subject to late spring frosts. A 
good way to secure the early warm- 
ing up of the soil is by fall plowing 
and if manure is to be used, it should 
be plowed under at this time. Where 
fall plowing cannot be done, the land 
should be plowed as early in the 
spring as possible and disked thoroly 
so it will be in a fine mellow state at 
planting time. 

There are various ways of growing 
plants and each has its merits. A 
good way for the average grower is 
to sow the seed in hotbeds and then 
transplant to the cold-frame. Some 
transplant a second time in the 
frames as this transplanting when 
the plants are small gives them a 
chance to form a bunch of fibrous 
roots. The plants can be made 
stocky and hardy by gradually re- 
moving the covering from the frames, 
until near planting time they will go 
without covering. Tall sappy plants 
that have not become hardened will 
prove poor yielders for early crops. 
The tomato seed may be sown in the 
hotbed as early as February 1, and 
if they are given good care they will 
be ready for transplanting to the 
field by March 15. In the lower 
South by this time the soil will be 
warm. There is some risk of get- 
ting caught by a late frost, but a 
person must take chances on an early 
crop. Always have plenty of plants 
to spare so that if the first planting 
is caught, others may be put in. If 
care is taken in the planting, there 
will be but little check noticed and 
the plants will start right off. 

The distance apart for planting 
depends on the system 
that is to be practiced. If the plants 
are allowed to lay on the ground, 
the rows should be four feet apart 
and the plants three feet apart in the 
row. “If the plants are staked, then 
they can be placed two to 2% feet 
apart.in the row. 

Many growers of early tomatoes 
practice topping the plants when 
three or four clusters have formed. 
Under this system a great number of 
smooth specimens and the bulk of 
the crop are secured early and over 
a short space of time. If a longer 
period of harvest is desired, this sys- 
tem is not to be advocated. 

Cultivation should begin as soon 
as the plants are set and continue un- 
til plants are well fruited. Give fre- 
quent but shallow stirring of the soil 
as this causes a good root growth. 

If tomatoes are raised for local 
markets, they should be picked when 
ripe, carefully graded and packed im 
attractive packages. If the product 
is to be shipped, the tomatoes should 
be picked before entirely ripe, often 
just when they are beginning to turn 
pink, graded, wrapped in paper and 
packed in crates, usually the six- 
basket crate. 
a good product carefully graded and 
packed will demand a good price on 
most any market. 

















of growth’ 


An abundant crop of 


Each region where tomatoes are 


grown has its list of preferred va- 
rieties, but there are a few standard | 
varieties that rarely fail the grower. 
Some of the best of these are Earli- 
ana, June Pink, Chalk’s Jewell, | 
Beauty, Matchless, Globe, and Truck- 
er’s Favorite. 
H. M. CONOLLY. 
Alabama Experiment Station. 





CLUB-ROOT OF THE CABBAGE. 


A Widespread Disease Easily Rec- 
ognized—How to Combat It. 


HIS is one of the most destructive 
diseases of the cabbage plant 
that we have to contend with. It is 
liable to attack the cabbage at any 
time from the seedling stage to the 
stage of maturity. The disease, when 
it first appears in the field or garden, 
isn’t noticeable until the cabbage is 
about half grown. After it has been 
present in the field or garden for a 
year or two, however, the effects can 
be seen on the young plants soon af- 
ter they are set out. After the soil 
becomes thoroly infected with the 
disease, the youmg plants will gener- 
ally die before they begin to head. 
This disease is very widespread, 
and it very frequently happens that 
cabbage cannot be grown in the reg- 
ular garden on the account of it. 
When you see your half-grown cab- 
bage wilting when the sun is shining 


brightly, you are safe in guessing 
that this disease is present. The 
cabbage may not die at once, and 


may produce a small head, if the soil 
has not been infected with the dis- 
ease more than one or two seasons, | 
but it will be loose and inferior in 
every respect. If you pull up the 
plant, you will find the roots all in a 
ball and swollen in the form of a 
club. This is what gives the disease 
the name of club-root. 

This disease is caused by a fungus 
which enters the roots of the plants 
and takes up the plant feod from 
them, and in this way causes the dis- 
ease. The fungus is generally car- 
ried from one field or garden to an- 
other by the plow, hoes or other im- 
plements used in the cultivating. The 
fungus hangs on to these implements 
and is scattered in the next field 
when. used there. So never go di- 
rectly from infected soil to that 
which is not infected if cabbage is 
growing there, or if you expect to 
grow it in that field within three or 
four years. First, use the imple- 
ments in the soil where you do not 
expect to plant cabbage within this 
time. By so doing you will clean 
the implements of the fungus before 
reaching the place where cabbage 
is growing, or is to be grown soon. 
If the soil where you have been grow- 
ing cabbage is infected with this fun- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


[BUGS SWALLOW 


YOUR PROFITS 


RQ stop it—destroy your enemies—arm your- 
self with a pump and sprayintime. You'll 

be mighty glad when fall comes around if 
you take good advice, and buy Nowa 


DOUGLAS 
SPRAY PUMP 


This barrel sprayer—No.535 GK 
—“TheArlington’— 7 
has all parts accessible 
from top—willcarry 
four leads of hose Zp 
and spray from 
four nozzles, 
Sold by dealersor direct. [if ; ( 
Easily adjusted to any Hk AA {| mR 
barrel, F ree Book. It’s } a 

new—tells you just the 
style of pump you need tf 
forspraying and firefight- (tt: “bh 
ing. Write for it today. 3 


W.&B.pDoUuGLAS {es 
140 William St. Middletown, Ct. {+ LL 


THE MODERN GARDEN 


with its long, narrow rows that require thor- 
ough and constant working,M UST Rave tools 
that are easy to adjust and operate: that sow, an 
cultivate perfectly Many farmers who have steam 
heat and a telephone are still using old-fashioned 
tools. Do YOU use a hand hoe? 

Seed Drills and 


, TRON AGE 


save halftime. make bigger and better crops. 
) The view shows one of 38 combinations from $2.50 to 
h $12,00—our No. 6 Combined will sow in continuous 
rows or in hills, cultivate, weed, hoe, ridge, open 
furrows, etc. Parts changed quickly. Can pur- 
chase in simplest form and add to as needed. 
Ask your dealer to show these tools and write 
us for new booklet, ‘‘Gardening With Mod- 
ern Tools.’’ We make full line of potato 
machines,sprayers for all purposes,etc, 
Bateman M’f’g Co. 





























































Box 1891 
q\ Grenloch,N.J- SAVES 
3 aS. HARD 
STR) WORE 





$1,000 a Year Income 
From a $250 Investment 


We want to tell you how you can make $250 
worth of our kinds of fruit trees yield a regular 
net income of at least $1,000 a year on your 
own farm. Start this spring —if not with 
$250 worth of trees, then with as many as 
you can afford, and before you know you will 
have a big and profitable orchard. 

We will show you how to succeed with fruit 
trees. “The Trees That Grow The Fruit 
That Sells,’’ a special booklet, tells what 
varieties are by far the most profitable. Write 
today for free copy. With it we'll send one 
of our big general catalogues. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Market Avenue, Berlin, Md. 


Come to Berlin—we will pay your hotel 
expenses while here. 
Eastern Shore farms for sale—write for particulars 


















Elberta Peaches 
Pay Big Mone 


We plant Elberta in our own big com- 
mercial orchards. It’s the old reliable, 
heavy-bearing, hardy, 
golden-yellow Peach 
that makes big money 
for acute fruit growers 
everywhere. Our 
Elbertas are oF FE 
straight, st rong- $74 Se se & 
roster, 4a Mn y Fate ro & 
ous. ey’ll pay : * ‘ae 2 


you fancy profits. & 





Let us quote you right 
now on Elbertas and 





gus, the only way you can get it out 
of the soil is not to grow cabbage, or 
any other plant belonging: to the 
same family, in that soil for at least 
three years. Grow corn, cotton, or 
other such crops on this soil. After 
these have been grown on the dis- 
eased soil for three consecutive years 
it is then safe to plant cabbage again. 


This disease seems to thrive in 
wet and rich soils, especially those 
rich in humus. The addition of 
stable manure seems to make the 
conditions ideal for the growth of 
the fungus. 

It sometimes happens that it is 
not convenient for you to change 
your garden or practice the three- 


year rotation method of growing 
something else in order to stamp out 
this disease. These are the only 
methods by which the fungus may 
be gotten entirely rid of, but there 
is a method by which it may be kept 
down fairly well and continue to 
grow cabbage on the same or dis- 
eased soil. This method consists of 
giving heavy applications of lime to 
the soil. Experiments performed by 
the Virginia Experiment Station 
show that the best results are ob- 


Get Our Prices and § 7%; 9 = e 
Free Book : & 
It’s free ; just send us 


your name on a postal. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 


the other Peaches you 

| 

| 

| 

| Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


will plant this spring. 
Get our 56-page cata- 
log that tells about 
our 300-acre Nur- Ke 
series started in 1866. 


ine, AEE Eb PT ‘ 











EACH & APPLE 
TREES 2:=: & up 


| Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free 
| TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81, Cleveland, Tenn, 


| 
and Grain Insects, 


“FUMA” 
| “The wheels of the gods 


grind slow but exceedingly small.’’ So the 
weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


‘* Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


| as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





Kills Prairie Dogs. 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 














A HUMMER 


My recent advertising with The Progres- 
sive Farmer proved a “hummer.” Could not 
fill all orders. You sure have the medium 
to reach the people. E. E. PROCTOR. 

Salisbury, N. C., January 12, 1913, 
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Saturday, February 15, 1913.] 


tained from this method after the 
lime has been applied two years. In 
other words, lime applied this year, 
would not show much effect on the 
checking of the disease until two 
years later. ‘This station also found 
that acid phosphate aided rather 
than retarded the growth of the fun- 
gus. They also found that it pos- 
itively would not do to use stable 
manure on infected ground if you 
wanted to continue growing cabbage 
on that soil. If you:wish to use 
stable manure, apply it to the crop 
which grows just before the cabbage, 
and give heavy applications of lime 
—100 or more bushels per acre.: 

If you are troubled with this dis- 
ease, you should kill it out by not 
growing cabbage or similar crops on 
the infected soil for a period of at 
least three years. This is the best 
way. And avoid scattering the dis- 
ease by not going directly from in- 
fected fields to other fields with the 
cultivating implements where cab- 
bage are growing, or are to be grown 
during the next three years. If you 
feel that you must try to grow the 
cabbage on the infected soil, drain 
it thoroly, do not manure with acid 
phosphate or stable manure unless 
you give it to the crop grown just 
before the cabbage, and give heavy 
application of lime, but remember 
that the lime will not ghow very good 
results until after it has been ap- 
plied a year or two. L. A. NIVEN. 





A Garden Record Book. 


EVERAL years ago, we began 

keeping a record of the garden 
and find it a very valuable aid. We 
procured a ten-cent blank book sim- 
ilar to a composition book. On the 
left-hand page is kept the expenses 
of the garden, including cost of fer- 
tilizer (if any), amounts and cost of 
seeds, plants, etc., and approximately 
the time spent in work. 

The right hand page is ruled into 
columns showing dates of planting, 
germination of seeds, blooming, 
using and length of bearing. 


ry 
Farmers Should Encourage Girls’ 
Canning Clubs. 


E HOPE our Progressive Farm- 

er readers who have daughters 
in their homes will join in the move- 
ment _to have more Girls’ Canning 
Clubs all over the South this year. 
The Yorkville, S. C. Enquirer puts 
the case none too strongly when it 
says of present conditions: 


“There are in York County 
hundreds of homes where fruits 
and vegetables are produced in 
such bounteous plenty that the 
very waste, if taken care of, 
would be sufficient to supply 
those and other homes during 
the following winter, and in 
these same homes there is sel- 
dom a pretense at canning or 
preserving. 

“The purpose of the Canning 
Club is to show girls all about 
the business. To show them 
how to produce vegetables, and 
how to take care of them after 
they are produced. The mana- 
gers of the clubs have full infor- 
mation as to how to procure 
cans, labels and other materials 
to the best advantage and they 
can also give information that 
will be of value in the market- 
ing of surplus products. Under- 
lying the whole plan are means 
not only of saving money for the 
home; but of actually making 
money. 

“Where York County brings 
in from the North and else- 
where hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of canned goods 
every year, she should produce 
most of these goods herself and 
have as much more to send out 
elsewhere. 

“The Canning Club has this 
very thing in ultimate prospect, 
and if the people will only show 
proper. interest, they can accom- 
plish an economic revolution in 
a very short time. There is noth- 
ing lacking to bring this about 




















| | | 
Date of | wore : a Continued 
Planting | Varieties Up | Blooming Used | to Bear 
| | | 
Bens IB cscocs-2 | Earliest of all Peas March 1. | March 23. April 7 | April 5. 
March 16 é ay oy March 30. April 20. ) eS ae 
April 2 Valentine Beans | April 15. May 3 iuMagehes |) Seen 
July 26 | Davis Kidney Wax Bean | | August23. | Sept. 5. Oct. 25 
Sept. 15 Valentine Bean (EE eee eee | Oct. 19. Nov. 10. 
March 16 -| White Spine Cucumber ne May 30. July 10. 
Be Bertie cs Big Boston Lettuce Oeste oe Dec. 20 March 15. 





Specimen 


One’s memory is often treacherous 
as to dates, but by referring to the 
garden record one knows when to 
plant, as there are marginal notes 
about the weather; injury of extra 
early plantings by frost, etc. : 


However, the record is more valu- 
able for later plantings than for early 
ones. Anyone can have early vege- 
tables, but the real value of a garden 
is to plant at such times as will in- 
Sure a bountiful supply as late in the 
Season as possible. Reference to our 
record book shows that in this lati- 
tude—central Mississippi — we may 
safely plant early varieties of beans 
as late as September 15, have them 
bearing October 19, with a prospect 
of three or four weeks before frost. 
While some other vegetables may be 
planted later. 

Then the difference in varieties of 
the same vegetable is very marked, 
but one’s memory isn’t always relia- 
ble. A note in the book, and we 
know whether or not we want to con- 
tinue planting a certain variety, or 
have found a better one. Also the 
difference in earliness of the differ- 
ent varieties. Ruling and preparing 
the book, doesn’t take as long as 
telling about it; and entering the 
records is a simple matter quickly 
done, and we now consider it a very 
necessary adjunct to successful gar- 
dening. MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 

Ridgeland, Miss. 








The physician who thinks only of his fee 
is a man to whom it would not be well to 
confide one’s life, for what actuates him is 
the desire to garnish his purse at the ex- 


pense of yours.—Charles Wagner. 





Page of Book. 


except to get the people to make 
up their minds and get down to 
work.”’ 





Potatoes in the Poultry Yard. 


EVERAL years ago I thought of | 

utilizing the poultry lot for some- | 
I had | 
while | 


thing else, as well as poultry. 
it planted in Irish . potatoes, 
my neighbors looked on and smiled. 
I let the chickens run out for a few 
days after they 


attract them. There was nothing 
outside then that they could injure. 
It worked like a charm. The little 
biddies seemed to enjoy foraging un- 
der the vines later. We had our 
hatch outside as usual, but it and my 
neighbor’s potatoes all became infest- 
ed with bugs, some of the tops lit- 
erally eaten to stems, while not a bug 
was to be seen in my poultry lot, 
and then I smiled. We have planted 
it in potatoes several times since. We 
supposed the chickens picked off the 
eggs, for they do not seem to relish 
the bugs. MRS. E. N. D. 





The grape is borne on the second- 
year wood, and needs very severe 
eutting back each winter. If this is 
not done the fruit is sure to be very 
inferior in every respect. Cut back 
all of the new wood right to the 
third or the fourth joint. If you have 
never pruned this way before, it will 
require courage to cut the vines all 
to pieces, but just one year will con- 
vince you that this is the only way 
to prune the grape.—L. A. N. 





were first planted, | 
until the new plowed ground did not | 











Buy by the trade mark—“‘LION BRAND.”’ 


There is no other, way to 


KNOW you are getting absolute PURITY, FULL STRENGTH, and 


EFFECTIVENESS in SPRAYING MATERIALS. 


We have thousands of dollars invested in our buildings, machinery 
and raw materials, but OUR MOST VALUABLE ASSET of all is OUR 
REPUTATION FOR HIGH GRADE GOODS OF UNIFORM QUALITY, 
and our BUSINESS INTEGRITY. 


“LION BRAND” is your safe-guard.—Don’t Experiment, Use 


Blanchard’s “Lion Brand” 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


They have been the standard for more years than any other manufacturer in 


“LION 
“LION 
“LION 
“LION 
“LION 
“LION 
“LION 


BRAND” 
BRAND” 
BRAND” 
BRAND” 
BRAND” 
BRAND” 
BRAND” 


Arsenate of Lead 

Pure Paris Green 
Lime-Sulphur Solution 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Kerosene Emulsion 
Whale Oil Soap 

Pure Powdered Hellebore 


this line has been in business. 


“LION BRAND” 
“LION BRAND” 
“LION BRAND” 
“LION BRAND” 
“LION BRAND” Insect Powder 
“LION BRAND” Cattle Content 
And a number of Specialties 


Grafting Wax 
Sticky Binding 
Weedicide 
Powdered Tobacco 


WE MAKE A SPRAY TO DESTROY EVERY INSECT ENEMY AND FUNGUS 


DISEASE OF TREES, VINES, SHRUBS, 


It is impossible for fruit 


can be profitably 


PLANTS and VEGETABLES. 


growers and vegetable gardeners to get crops that 


sold without using Insecticides and Fungicides, and those who 


grow profitable crops do use them, and know it pays to do so. 


The great thing in a successful fight against insect enemies is to destroy the 


first hatching of the season. 


harder. 


tain in results. 


We want every fruit grower, every vegetable grower, every one who 
has valuable shade trees and shrubbery, to have a copy of 


OUR FREE SPRAYING BOOKLET 


WE EXPLAIN WHY AND HOW SPRAYING INSURES 
CROPS AND BETTER QUALITY, Just send your name and address to our 


WHEREIN 


nearest office. 


Blanchard’s products are sold by dealers and agents everywherc, o» direct, 
if your dealer cannot supply them. Look for the “LION BRAND” ‘Trade Mark 


and take no other. 


THE JAMES A. 


597 Hudson Terminal, New York. 


If they get the start your work is so much the 


You cannot afford to take chances on Insecticides you know nothing 
about—you must have v 


“LION BRAND” that are always pure, fresh and cer- 


LARGER 











BLANCHARD COMPANY 
Factories: New York and St.Joseph. Sich. 











THE STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


HIGH POWER-LOW COST 342° 


Used with bucket, knapsack or barrel 


Here is a pump that will spray your tallest fruit trees from 
the ground in half the time required by others. Will white- 
wash your chicken coop, spray cattle ‘‘dip” and with 
knapsack attachment, spray a field of potatoes as fast as 
aman can walk. : 

Simple, easy working. Nothing to get out 
of order. Made of brass throughout. 
Warranted 5 Years. Price $4. 
(West of Denver $5.) Express 

paid. Money back if not satisfied. 

The only practical low priced sprayer 

for orchard,garden, field or vineyard. 
Send no money now but write : 
today for Special Offer and 
Catalogue. 

The Standard Stamping Co. 

536 Main St., Marysville, O. 








RED CROSS 


DYNAMITE. 


‘The World’s Leadine Farm Explosive 


Red Cross 20% is not the same kind of dynamite used in ore 
mining, tunnel work, etc., but a grade especially adapted to use on 
the farm. Its freezing point is much lower than that of ordinary 
dynamite, hence it requires none of dangerous thawing if the weather 


is warm enough to melt ice. 
is the safest high explosive made. 


It is exploded with difficulty, hence 
It is much cheaper than ordinary 


nitroglycerin dynamite. 


Write for Farmers’ Handbook No. 177 


dealer or blaster. 


Du Pont Powder Co., 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


» and name of nearest 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Established 1802 





IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISED IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WH FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU BB- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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Corn, Cotton 


Science Finds The Best Nitrogen 
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and Other Crops 


Made by electricity 

at Niagara Falls with 
nitrogen from the air. 

It is ‘‘Nature’s Own Fer- 
tilizer’’—absolutely pure, 
odorless and wasteless. 


. the perfect ammoniate 


atmospheric nitrogen 


is all available and quick and constant in action. 
It does not leach in the soil. Rains cannot wash 
itaway. The soil duration of Cyanamid Nitro- 
gen insures a steady supply throughout the crop 
growing period. In eleven out of thirteen Ex- 
periment station tests, it has produced greater 
yields than any ether form of Nitrogen. Every 
100 pounds of Cyanamid also contains about 
seventy pounds of soil sweetening lime, which 
corrects soil acidity, neutralizes free acids in fer- 
tilizers and overcomes bag rotting. Cyanamid 
lime improves all‘soils. making clay more porous 
and sand more retentive of moisture and plant 
foods. Leading fertilizer manufacturers every- 
wnere use Cyanamid for the source of ammonia 
in their brands of high grade fertilizers. 
Ask your agent or manufacturer for fertilizers 
made with Cyanamid. ‘There are ‘‘money”’ rea- 
sons why you should do so. Our booklet 
“‘Nature’s Own Fertilizer’’ of interest and value 
to all farmers will be mailed free upon request to 


American Cyanamid Company, 


Sales Department 
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_ because of acid soil. 


CURE FOR 
ACID LANDS 


Your Crop? 


-There are thousands of farms 
whose crops are being dwarfed 
For acid soil 


is the worst enemy that bountiful 
yields can have. 


Many 
Others are stunted by it. 


crops can’t grow on acid land. 
Nearly all are 


affected. And when once your soil be- 
comes acid, acid fertilizer cannot help you to 


sweeten it. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 
Ey Sweetens Acid Land. 


This lime is an alkali—the opposite of an acid. When 
applied it neutralizes the acids in the soil—makes the 


é Se lan 


sweet and productive. 


Scores of farmers who use 


*” it have secured big yields of cotton, corn and tobacco on 
* Jand that once was acid and barren. 


Makes Dormant Plant Foods Available. 


When applied, it ferrets out the 

Phosphoric Acid and Potash that 

have become dormant in your soil. 

It makes these plant foods available. 

Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime opens 

up heavy clay soils—so that the plant se- 

cures food. It binds together light sandy 

' ~ a so that they retain moisture and plant 
00 


This lime dissolves vegetation quicker 
than rock lime and ground limestone, and 
less is required. You save handling, 
hauling and freight. It contains Potash 
and other valuable ingredients, that other 
limes do not possess. Write us—today 
for our authoritive testing outfit, which 
will show if your soilis acid, and the 
name of our nearest dealer, who can sup- 
ply you with our lime. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 


Dept. B. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





a YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.°WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


, . t6be< 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. VI.—PHOSPHORIC ACID AND ITS USE IN FERTILIZERS. 








articles that plants obtain from 

the soil all the phosphoric acid 
whi¢h is used in their growth; that 
most Southern soils contain less 
phosphoric acid than is usually con- 
tained by fertile soils and that the 
supply in our soils is likely to be still 
further reduced by any system of 
farming in which none is brought 
back to the farm to replace that car- 
ried off in the products sold. 

It should also be remembered that 
phosphoric acid exists more largely 
in the grains and seeds of plants and 
in the bones of animals (altho it is 
present, but in smaller quantities, in 
nearly if not all parts of plants and 
animals) and that because of these 
facts all systems of farming except 
dairy farming, and that exception 
only provided concentrated feeds or 
grains are purchased, are likely to 
decrease the supply of phosphoric 
acid in the soil. 

Two other facts, which to the av- 
erage person seem contradictory, 
must also be fixed in the mind: 

(1.) The phosphoric acid must be 
combined in such form that it is so- 
luble in the soil water, or can be 
made so by the normal soil conditions 
or by the plant roots, and (2) that 
while this is true it is not leached 
from the soil except to a very small 
extent. 

Without taking the space to ex- 
plain this apparent contradiction it 
may be stated that phosphoric acid 
soluble in water, quickly forms com- 
binations with materials in the soil, 
which prevents it being leached out 
or lost from the soil in the drainage 
water; and yet, these new combina- 
tions are such that under normal soil 
conditions enough of the phosphoric 
acid is again dissolved to supply the 
needs of the growing plants. 


T HAS already been stated in these 


Phosphorus and Phosphoric Acid. 


A number of the inquiries recently 
received indicate that the occasional 
use of the term ‘“‘phosphorus”’ instead 
of the one generally used, ‘‘phospho- 
ric acid,’’ is confusing, and it might 
be well to state that while phosphorus 
is probably the correct term, and it 
is phosphorus that the plants use, 
still the term phosphoric acid has 
| been so generally used and for so 
long a time that we use it to avoid 
more confusion. If any reader sees 
the amount of phosphorus in a fer- 
tilizer stated and wants to find out 
| how - phosphoric acid it is equiv- 
| alent to, all he has to do is to mul- 
tiply the amount of phosphorus stat- 
ed by 71 and divide the product by 
31. Or, if he wishes to ascertain the 
amount of phosphorus in a given 
amount of phosphoric acid all he has 
to do is to multiply the amount of 
phosphoric acid by 31 and divide the 
product by 71. In other words, 
31-71 of phosphoric acid is phos- 
| phorus. 

Recently the writer saw a state- 
ment that a certain sample of ground 
phosphate rock contained “12% per 
cent of phosphorus and 28 per cent 
of phosphoric acid.” It is needless 
to state the percentage of both the 
phosphorus and the phosphoric acid, 
and one or the other should be pro- 
hibited in guarantees of fertilizers, 
because both are given to mislead 
and not to enlighten; but if both 
were to be stated in the case men- 
tioned, it would have been more 
accurate to have stated that the sam- 
ple contained 12% per cent of phos- 
phorus or 28 per cent of phosphoric 
acid; or 12%4 per cent of phosphorus, 
equivalent to 28 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. 








Where Phosphoric Acid Comes From. 


The supply of phosphoric acid 
came originally from the earth’s 
crust, or from the soil. Our supplies 
today are that stored up in the soil, 





that in phosphate deposits, which are 
really of animal origin, and from the 
bones of animals. 

Phosphorus or phosphoric acid is 
always found in combination with 
other elements or substances and 
therefore wherever any material is 
used as a fertilizer to supply phos- 
phoric acid to the soil, it is always 
mixed or combined with other ma- 
terials. It is chiefly combined with 
calcium (lime) but in different pro- 
portions. These combinations may 
be stated as follows: 

One part of phosphoric acid to 
one part of calcium. In this form it 
is known as “acid phosphate” or “‘so- 
luble phosphoric acid.’’ 

2. One part of phosphoric acid to 
two parts of calcium. In this form 
it is usually known as “reverted 
phosphoric acid,” or sometimes as 
“citrate soluble.”’ 

3. One part of phosphoric acid to 
three parts of calcium. In this form 
it is most commonly known as “‘in- 
soluble phosphoric acid’ or “bone 
phosphate of lime.’’ This is the form 
in which the phosphoric acid exists 
in ground phosphate rock or “‘floats.” 

4. One part of phosphoric acid to 
four parts of calcium. This is the 
form in which it is found in basic 
slag or Thomas phosphate powder. 

The materials which are used for 
supplying phosphoric acid in com- 
mercial fertilizers may for our pur- 
poses be named as follows with the 
number of pounds of phosphoric acid 
contained in 100 pounds of each: 
Mineral Materials: 

1. Acid phosphate. ...12 to 16 lbs. 

2. Basic slag, or Thomas 

phosphate powder.18 to 20 Ibs. 

8. Ground phosphate 

24 to 32 Ibs. 
Animal Materials: 
1. Raw (ground) 
20 to 25 Ibs. 

Bone meal 
Raw bone meal 

. Steamed bone....22 to 28 Ibs. 
Bone meal 
Ground bone 
Bone-flour 
Bone-dust 

8. Fish scrap 

4. Tankage 
Vegetable Materials: 

1. Cottonseed meal.... 

2. Cottonseed 


6 to 8 lbs. 
1 to 2 tee 


2 to 3 lbs. 
1 to 1.5 lbs. 


It will be readily seen that only 
the mineral and some of the animal 
materials contain sufficient phospho- 
ric acid to be used for supplying 
phosphoric acid in commercial fer- 
tilizers. When such an animal ma- 
terial as tankage or a vegetable ma- 
terial like cottonseed meal is used it 
supplies a little phosphoric acid; but 
it is not used as a fertilizer because 
of the phosphoric acid it contains, 
but because of the nitrogen which it 
supplies. As a matter of fact, acid 
phosphate supplies the larger part of 
all the phosphoric acid in commercial 
fertilizers. In recent years more 
Thomas phosphate powder or basic 
slag and considerably more ground 
phosphate rock are being used; but 
the amount supplied by the bones of 
animals is probably decreasing pro- 
portionally, because of the other uses 
to which bones are being put. Fish 
scrap is used considerably in certain 
sections near the coast and supplies 
quite a large percent of phosphoric 
acid, but the total amount used is 
comparatively small. 


Availability and Price of Phosphoric 
Acid. 

In the use of these materials two 
facts are chiefly to be considered: 
The cost of a pound of phosphoric 
acid and its availability or solubility 
in the soil water. The more readily 
soluble the phosphoric acid is the 
more it is worth per pound, as a gen- 
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eral rule, for use on Southern soils, 
and for this reason, a pound of phos- 
phoric acid in acid phosphate -is 
worth more than in the other mine- 
Tal materials named. The State 
chemists of North Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi have given a more or less ar- 
bitrary value to a pound of phos- 
phoric acid in different materials. 
Perhaps a better way of stating it is 
that they have stated about the av- 
erage cost of a pound of phosphoric 
acid to the farmer in different ma- 
terials, for it is not claimed that a 
pound of soluble phosphoric acid in 
mixed fertilizers is any more valua- 
ble to the farmer than a pound of 
soluble phosphoric acid in acid phos- 
phate, but the difference of one-half 
to one cent per pound is a cost charge 
for mixing, which must be done by 
the manufacturers of mixed fertilizer. 
The differences between the two 
States probably represent local con- 
ditions and possibly transportation 
or freight charges from ports or 
trade centers: 


North Carolina, 1912. 


Phosphoric acid in acid phosphate, 
four cents per pound. 

Phosphoric acid in bone meal, bas- 
ic slag and Peruvian guano, 3% 
cents ner pound. 

Phosphoric acid in mixed fertil- 
izers, 4% cents per pound. 


Mississippi, 1912. 


Water soluble phosphoric acid in 
acid phosphate, five cents per pound. 

Citrate soluble (reverted) phos- 
phoric acid in acid phosphate, five 
cents per pound. 

Water soluble phosphoric acid in 
mixed fertilizers, 5% cents’ per 
pound. 

Citrate soluble (reverted) plhos- 
phoriec acid in mixed fertilizers 5% 
cents per pound. 

Total phosphoric .acid in fine-bone, 
three cents per pound. 

Total phosphoric acid in medium 
bone and coarse bone, 2% cents per 
pound. 

The phosphoric acid in the soil is 
made soluble largely by the decay- 
ing of organic or vegetable matter. 
Acids like carbonic and vegetable 
acids set free in the decay of stable 
manure and crops, or other vegeta- 
ble matters plowed under, act upon 
the insoluble phosphoric acid in the 
soil or in fertiilzers and set it free, 
make it soluble in the soil water, or 
make it available to the growing 
plants 

The decay of stable manure or 
other humus-forming materials will 
do the same thing for the phospho- 
ric acid in ground phosphate rock 
and basic slag, and ground phosphate 
rock is therefore suitable for mixing 
with stable manure to balance it or 
to put on soils that are well filled 
with humus or decaying vegetable 
matter, and since a pound of phos- 
phoric acid is cheaper in these ma- 
terials than in acid phosphate they 
may be profitably used in such cases. 

But for most Southern soils, which 
are deficient in humus or decaying 
vegetable matter, acid phosphate is 
usually a more satisfactory material 
for supplying phosphoric acid to our 
crops. The. phosphoric acid in any 
material is only or chiefly valuable 
for increasing crop yields when it is 
in such a form that sufficient is so- 
luble for the needs of the crops 
during the season. If the conditions 
of the soil are such that the phos- 
phoric acid in the material applied 
remains insoluble or does not become 
soluble fast enough to feed the 
plants then it may not be cheap al- 
tho it may have cost less per pound. 


A reader asks for a good book on 
fertilizers. Two are advertised near- 
ly every week in The Progressive 
Farmer—one a rather exhaustive and 
comprehensive book, the other one, 
Mr. Miller’s “Fertilizing for Profit,” 
being a briefer treatise. Always look 
in our advertising columns for what 
you want. 


CROP NEEDS AND FERTILIZERS 


Why Fertilizers Are -Not-Expected to 
Supply Just What the Crop Re- 
moves. 


OU and your readers are all aware 

that we farmers are told that the 
cotton plant requires 38.61 pounds 
nitrogen, 13.42 pounds phosphoric 
acid, 31.16 pounds potash and 41.07 
pounds lime to make a yield of 300 
pounds lint to the acre. Then, if 
this is the case, I want to know why 
we farmers are continuing to use a 
fertilizer that is so high in phos- 
phoric acid and so low in nitrogen, 
potash and no lime. 

I have read a good many field let- 
ters, how they made the big yields of 
corn and how they made from one 
to three bales cotton, and in every in- 
stance after careful comparison I find 
that with all the new methods of 
work and best selected seed that they 
who fertilized nearer to the ratio 
which the plant consumed made the 
best crop. I think that this fertilizer 
subject is a very important subject 
to us and we need more enlighten- 
ment upon it. W. E. FRANKLIN. 

Warrenville, S. C. 

Kditorial Comment:—Mr. Frank- 
lin raises a question which has trou- 
bled more than one student of the 
use of commercial fertilizers. 

The two facts to which we would 
first call attention is that the so-call- 
ed plant foods, nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash, are not the sum 
total of soil fertility and that fertil- 
izers, commercial as well as others, 
have other effects besides merely sup- 
plying plant foods. 

In a general way it may be stated 
that potash is so generally present in 
the soil in comparatively large quan- 
tities and is removed from the farm 
in such small quantities, being pres- 
ent in the straws, hays and coarse 
products in largest quantities, which 
are not generally sold from the farm, 
that it is not generally necessary to 
supply this plant food in the fertil- 
izers on a basis of the amount con- 
tained in the crops. 

In regard to nitrogen there are 
also very important matters which 
influence its use. In the first place, 
all the nitrogen applied in the fer- 
tilizers cannot be recovered in the 
crop, because some of it is certain to 
be leached from the soil or at least 
out of the reach of the roots of the 
growing crop. In many cases not 
over 50 per cent or one-half of the 
nitrogen in a manure is recovered in 
the crop, even where good methods 
are used. Mooers, of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station, states that if 75 
per cent of the nitrogen in the ni- 
trate of soda applied to wheat is ob- 
tained in the crops it is a high re- 
sult. 

In the second place, nitrogen is so 
high-priced that we cannot on most 
crops, corn for instance, afford to 
use it on a basis of the nitrogen used 
by the crop. On some crops we might 
do this, especially when the products 
are of high value, but as a general 
rule we must depend on the plants 
obtaining a large share of their ni- 
trogen from the organic matter or 
residues of crops left on the land or 
plowed under as stable manure or 
green manures. There is still an- 
other reason why we should not sup- 
ply nitrogen in commercial fer- 
tilizer on the basis of the amount of 
nitrogen in the crops. Organic mat- 
ter, such as supplied from decaying 
plants, is necessary to procure those 
soil conditions that are required to 
enable bacteria to live and work and 
to enable the soils to hold sufficient 
moisture to produce good 
Since this organic matter is essential 
for these and other reasons and it 
also supplies nitrogen in large meas- 
ure to the soil, we need not supply 
and cannot profitably supply, nitro- 
gen in commercial fertilizers, entire- 
ly on the basis of the amounts used 
by the crops; altho, of course, the 
amount available in the soil and the 
needs of the crops must always be 
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A ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZER 


‘ Enriches the South. 


Enriching the soil means enriching the planter. 


Royster’s Fish 


Scrap Fertilizer has done both by maintaining, regardless of cost, 
the highest standards in material and processes ef manufacture 


FOR 27 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


Let us send you the name of the Royster man nearest you. He 
isa good man to know, if you want the full worth of your money. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Baltimore, Md. Tarboro, N. C. 


Columbis, S. C. 


Spartanburg,S.C. Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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Ground Limestone at a Reasonable Price 


We can supply, f. 0. b. cars at works at Sherwood, Tenn., ground limestone, 
98.19 per cent calcium carbonate, for $1.25 per ton in carload lots in bulk. 


At. $1.25 per ton, GROUND LIMESTONE is the best and 
cheapest form of lime for most soils. 


GAGER LIME AND MANUFACTURING CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











considered in selecting the fertilizers. 

With phosphoric acid the case is 
very different. It is generally de- 
ficient in our soils, is not leached out 
largely in the soil water, is found in 
large quantities in the seeds of plants 
which are largely sold from the farm 
and is cheap, hence in applying phos- 
phoric acid in commercial fertilizers 
we can well be guided by the amount 
in the soil and the use or needs of 
the crops as indicated by their com- 
position. 

Taking Mr. Franklin’s specific 
question regarding the 300-pound 
crop of lint cotton we believe that the 
foregoing pretty well answers the 
question why the fertilizers used 
might well contain relatively large 
quantities of phosphoric acid and 
small quantities of potash, but it 
must also be stated that cotton is 
an economical user of nitrogen as 
applied in commercial fertilizers, the 
Teasons for which need not be dis- 
cussed here, and if the soil is defi- 
cient in nitrogen and the seed are 
not to go back on the land, or the 
nitrogen needed is not to be sup- 
plied by the growing of legumes then 
we might well afford to use fertilizers 
containing a larger per cent of ni- 
trogen. As regards the cotton crop, 
if there is error in our use of com- 
mercial fertilizers it is probably not 
that we use too much phosphoric 
acid, but that we use too little nitro- 
gen. Of course, we mean that we use 
too little nitrogen in the present con- 
dition of our soils. If they were 
farmed right, then we should use no 
nitrogen in commercial fertilizers for 
cotton. 

In conclusion, it may be stated 
that fertilization is a complicated 
matter and field experiments or ex- 
perience shows that it is not profi- 
table to use plant foods in commer- 
cial fertilizers entirely ‘on a basis of 
the amounts used by the crops. 





~ ‘UNORAINED — Son ORAINED ~S Om 


DRAIN YOUR LAND 


Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with “Chattanooga” hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct atlow prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. _ ‘ 

We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
and sweet and clean. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Co., 
Manufacturers 


BOX F. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95 Tt 100 MESH 


> 


ks the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 
phate pulverized to a fineness 
that 95 % passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh acreen, and is abso- 

lutely guaranteed to 

contain a minimum 

of 13% Phospho- 


by growing legumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAI 
Ground Rock Dept. 
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—and with much less exertion. 


results obtained. 


Disston 
Mandrel 


HENRY 









Cutting Your 
Firewood 
by Hand? 
“EIEN you know the hard labor and long 
time required to cut your winter's supply. 
With a power-driven circular saw you can cut more cords of 
wood in one day than you did in several by the old hand method 


This is one of the suggestions in our book on 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 
and the cost of a saw, mandrel and belt is but nominal compared with the 


The book contains complete information on Diss- 
ton Saws and Tools especially adapted for farm 
use, as well as instructions for their proper care. 
It is needed on every farm. Simply write for the 
**Disston Farm Tool Book” and it will be 
sent free by return mail. 
** There is no substitute for a DISSTON.”’ 
DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File 
P.O. Box H 1537. PHILADELPHIA, PA. i 
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Cultivator. 


stantially built. 


FREE! 


catalogue. 


Scientific cotton- and corn-cultivation means" *'s,° 
bigger yield and better crops. 
to get the results is the Plamet Jr Horse Hoe and 


Planet Jr 


No 8 | works equally well for tobacco, potatoes, and similar crops. It is adapted for 
hoeing, plowing, cultivating, furrowing, dirting, scraping, and laying by. Can be fit- 
ted with plow and disc attachment, and all steel wheel—new this year. Sub- 
Fully guaranteed. Will last a life-time. 


An instructive 64-page illustrated 
Write for it today! 


S L ALLEN & CO Box1108 
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SOUTHERN SAW & MACHINERY WORKS 





Here is a Gasoline Eagine that can be Absolutely Depended Upen 


To run when wanted — unaffected by heat or cold — 
will run night and day, week in and week out—the only 
attention needed is oiling—starting—stopping. Let us 
prove to you why 
famous, not only 
plus Power, Sim 
ability, Enduran 
fect Balance, butis also the smoothest running engine 


no foundation bolts. Also why our portables run smooth 

without bolting wheels or digging pits. | 
he Rawleigh saves time—expense—helps everyore. 

tired—Always ready—Soon pays for itself, 

Write today fer Catalogue S. Tell us what you need an engine for, i 


has become 


awlei for Big Sur- 
plicity, Reli- 
ee and Per- 





It runs with absolutely ne jar or vibration, needs 


Never gets 


We will send you a Catalogue free. 


103 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Georgia 

















TIN CANS 


FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


We-can furnish you the best cans in the 
market, crated and complete with all sup- 
plies, in any quantity. Low prices and 
promptshipment. Special discount for early 
orders. Write today for price list. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 746, Buchanan, Va. 








ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas, entitled, ‘‘The 
Value of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, 




















Tenn. 























sition of its kind. 
shows have been held in the West and 
Northwest. “The last one was given 
in Columbus, Ohio, and the one prior 
to that was given 
This is the first time it has ever been 
secured for the South. 
a doubt the biggest thing of its kind 
ever undertaken 
city. 
on the grounds for the show. There 
are also several other adjacent build- 
ings that have been built for the 
show. 


and dollars to hold the show. 
managers had to post a guarante of 
$40,000 before it could be gotten for 
the Southern States. 


every 
Virginia has the best display in my 


Washington and Oregon. 
raises the 
apples, but confidentially, North Car- 
olina has anything beat for finest 
flavor of the fruit. 


have a 


tester. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


THE NATIONAL CORN SHOW A GREAT SUCCESS. 





Every Exhibit Educational—Not Merely a Corn Show But an 


Ideal All-Round “Farm Life E xposition’’—Practical 
ture, Marketing, Co-operation, Community 


Agricul- 
Improvement, and 


the Country Church Recognized—May It Come South Again! 


T 


HE Editor regrets to have to apologize for not giving a _ personal 
write-up of the great National Corn Show in Columbia, S. C., but 
there is sometimes a limit to physical endurance, and an almost un- 


precedented rush of work has prevented the writer from preparing, in 
time for this issue, an account of this Show, which might better be called 


“The National Farm Life Exposition. 


” 


We have never seen another so distinctly educational exposition of 
any kind. Every exhibit has given information of definitely practical val- 


ue to the thousands of visitors. 
has seen the Show will agree with us 
week at an agricultural college—so 


We feel that every intelligent farmer who 


that to study it a day is equal to a 
packed with information, so: vivid 


and unmistakable and easily recognized are the tell-tale lessons of each ex- 


hibit. Like the-famous queen in the 
Columbia that the half had not been 


Bible story, we felt on getting to 
told us. We can only applaud in the 


highest measures the efforts of the men who have rendered the South 


this great service and bid them come 


back and come back quickly to the 


Cotton Belt, which is now also a part, and a proud part, of the Corn Belt 


of America. 

A detailed account of the Show 
if we had time to write of it, is given 
Mr. Edgar B. Moore, Selwyn Farms, 


“This is the seventh annual expo- 
Heretofore the 


in Omaha, Neb. 
It is beyond 


in any Southern 
A $30,000 building was erected 


“It is costing Columbia many thou- 
The 


“The show is absolutely clean. 


There is not one word of advertising 
allowed on the grounds. 
hibits are shown without any ad- 
vertising matter 
stands. 
information strictly. 
exhibit that is not the very best the 
State raised. 
ed thru the State Department of Ag- 
riculture from each State that sent 
an exhibit. 
as a censor, 
best. 


The ex- 
whatever on the 
The only printed matter is 
There is not an 
Each article was pass- 
With this department 


every thing is of the 


“Nebraska had a very interesting 


exhibit. It showed the amount of 
water that is required to raise a stalk 
of corn. Ona dry, hot day in August, 


one stalk of corn will require one 
gallon of water, while to produce a 
ton of dry matter in a corn crop will 
require 300 tons of water. 


“There are apples from almost 
State. Out of the entire lot, 


This State outstripped 
Virginia 
handsomest 


judgment. 


largest and 


“South Carolina and Wisconsin 
most interesting display of 
scientifically selected seed corn for 


expert planting. Six grains are taken 


from each ear chosen. These are 
placed in a home-made germinating 
Each space is numbered and 
the corn rack bearing the ear has a 
corresponding number, so that a re- 
cord is kept of each grain and ear. 
When the test is made, the germi- 
nator will show any ear that comes 


| up to less than 90 per cent on the 


test of the grains. This is a method 
that any farmer can use to a great 
advantage for raising good seed corn 
for the starting of a selected crop. 

“Tllinois has a most interesting ex- 
hibit of farm co-operation in the 
community. There is a large plot 
showing the farm, school, church, 
laundry, bakery,. lecture hall and test 
plot. Thus is shown to what an ad- 
vantage the entire community can 
work co-operatively. 

“North Carolina has a plot showing 


which we could not improve upon, 
by one of our friends and patrons, 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Moore says: 


a sloven farmer, who takes no care 
of his premises and allows the place 
to go to rack and ruin for want of 
attention. On the same plot is shown 
what can be done with practically no 
expense. It looks like an entirely dif- 
ferent place. This should be a lesson 
to every man who attended the show. 


“Another plot that is of interest to 
all who own land is shown in the ter- 
raced miniature farm with running 
water. One shows how badly land 
washes and how quickly it becomes 
worthless. On the opposite side is a 
well terraced plot. This has not 
washed at all, and is far superior 
land. An old Negro is nearby grind- 
ing about a bushel of corn a day on 
the old-fashioned grist mill with two 
millstones. 

“In one end of the hall is shown 
every kind of the latest and most im- 
proved machinery that is used on a 
farm. The International Harvester 
Company has one of the most com- 
plete exhibits that have ever been 
shown in the South. Every kind of 
sanitary and labor-saving machinery 
that could be used on a farm and 
dairy. 

“The milking machines are being 
used each afternoon with great suc- 
cess. There is a daily exhibit of dip- 
ping cattle for the eradication of the 
tick. Demonstrations are made of 
cattle raised on _ tick-infested dis- 
tricts and districts where the pests 
have been eradicated. In an adjacent 
building a lecture is given each morn- 
ing from 10 to 12 o’clock and each 
afternoon from 2 to 4 o’clock. There 
are hundreds of people in the place 
each time. I had the pleasure of 
hearing such well-known authorities 
on agriculture and cattle as Poe, 
Knapp, Wilson, Egleston, Crosby, 
Tate, Mitchell, Richards and Curtis. 
This is in charge of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
representatives from different States. 
There is also a splendid exhibit of 
Jerseys, Holstein and other cattle. 
The Ayrshire herd is in charge of an 
expert from the Ayrshire Club in Ver- 
mont. 


“The American Ayrshire Club 
held its annual meeting Wednesday 
and Thursday. Fancy hogs from many 
States were on exhibit. On Thurs- 
day there was an auction of fine bred 
hogs. About 50 were sold for the 
average price of $60 each. One sow 
brought $300 from a man in Ohio. 


The next meeting will be held in 
Philadelphia. 
“T witnessed the judging of the 


corn, which was one of the features 
of the show. Short Brothers of In- 
diana won the best ten-ear display 
prize and also the prize for the best 
ear out of about 8,000 displayed. For 
these winnings the men were awarded 
the Kellogg Trophy, worth $1,000. 
This prize would have gone to a man 
from the same State, but he fell 
down. His display was white corn. 
There had been two grains knocked 
out of the ear. These were stuck 





















Saturday, February 15, 1913.) 


back by glue and the judges detected 
it and threw the ear out. Virginia 
won the Southern sweepstakes on 
corn. Mr. Clore, the recognized corn 
judge of the world, was head judge 
at the show. 

“There were 800 boys encamped 
at the show as guests all of last week. 
These boys were from the corn clubs 
of Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina. The boys had raised from 34 to 
181 bushels of corn to the acre. 
‘About 300 girls were present from 
the girls’ Tomato Canning Clubs of 
the three States. Winthrop College 
‘has a splendid exhibition in charge 
of the students.” 
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The Farmers’ Union at the National 
Corn Exposition. 


ANUARY 30 and 31, the Farmers’ 

Union occupied and filled with 
credit to the order, a big place in the 
many educational features of this 
greatest school of applied agricul- 
ture ever held in the South. The 
men we put forward to speak of the 
agricultural progress of our section, 
were familiar with the subject, and 
brought out in a forceful way the 
part the Union has taken, and is tak- 
ing, in moulding the sentiment of the 
country for an educational system 
that will be broad and liberal, and 
that will take into account the mar- 
keting of the products of this better 
education and better agriculture. 

The space on this page is too lim- 
ited to give a detailed recital of the 
events of these memorable days. The 
Farmers’ Union put forward such 
men as National President Barrett, 
the inimitable D. M. Blazer, of Texas, 
whose homely wit illustrated in a 
Manner never to be forgotten the 
truths he would teach and for which 
the Union stands; E. J. Watson, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of South 
Carolina; J. Z. Green, State Organiz- 
er of North Carolina; Dr. H. Q. Alex- 
ander, North Carolina State Presi- 
dent; L. W. Rhodes, State President 
of Tennessee, and on Education Day, 
W. C. Crosby, Educational Secretary 
of North Carolina. These men stress- 
ed the market side of our business. 

In addition we had-such co-labor- 
ers on our platform as Clarence Poe, 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston, and Dr. Brad- 
ford Knapp, all of whom have come 
to see that the selling side of our 
business is as important as the pro- 
ducing. 

This is a great exposition, not 
merely a corn show. More real in- 
formation is given here in the ex- 
hibits and the explanatory texts at- 
tached to each than was ever before 
condensed in so small a compass. 
That such an exposition can be suc- 
cessfully run without side shows, 
horse racing, or football, should open 
the eyes of our fair managers next 
fall. If all the lectures and addresses 
could be gathered, they would make 





a volume of some magnitude, and of 
great interest. 





Our Prize Letters. 


RE the local and county Unions 

in Progressive Farmer territory 
asleep? Or do they consider $1 too 
little compensation for writing a 
short letter, that I have received so 
“ew letters for this page. Now, 
brethren, it remains with you to 
make this page the medium of com- 
munication to let us know what we 
are doing. No letters of my own, 
will stimulate half the energy or 
bring one-tenth the results as short 
letters from the Unions that are do- 
ing something. 

We know that organization 
co-operation are good things. We 
know how, at least we have been 
told how to co-operate enough to 
know. No matter how crude your 
efforts at co-operation, nor how poor- 
ly you write about it, if you will just 
tell the readers of this page what you 
have done, and how you did it, you 


and 





































































Before You Buy Your Fertilizers 
Consider These Vital Facts 


Every farmer knows the need of fertilizer; that each 
crop takes a certain amount of Nitrogen, Phosphoric 


Acid and Potash out of your soil. 


If these plant foods are not replaced, the soil becomes 
worn-out, and crops dwindle to almost nothing. 

There must be enough of each element. 

An abundance of one plant food and a lack & 
For one plant food 


another never brings big yields. 
cannot take the place of another. 


To supply these three elements in forms that will 
feed the crops every day is the one important point. 


together, 


suitable, 
not make bread. 


And farmers prefer the chemically mixed fertilizer to 
fertilizers that are dry-mixed or home-mixed. 

For in dry mixing the crude materials are only mixed 
No chemical action takes place. 
are often sticky, undrillable, and less available than the 
chemically mixed goods, 

Many of the materials sold for home-mixing are not 
Mixing flour and water and salt together does 


The goods 


So it is with fertilizers, 


_ Chemically mixed fertilizers are as superior to dry- 
mixed or shovel-mixed goods as bread is to wheat, 


“AA” Quality Fertilizers 


To decide by analysis guarantees what 
brand you will use has not been simple. 

For analysis while helpful is not safe as 
an exclusive guide in buying fertilizers. 

The value of fertilizer depends upon the 
form in which the plant foods exist as 
well as upon the number of pounds of 
plant foods. 

Two fertilizers with the same analysis 
may differ greatly in value. 

For one may be made from materials so 
quickly available that they may leach 
away, or so slowly available to be of little 
value. 

‘Therein lies a big difference that analy- 
sis alone never shows. 

The real difference is only shown in the 
real test—the field test. 


So we secured those men who know 
most about crop needs, we employed va~- 
rious men, experts on different crops. 

‘They focused their attention upon mix- 
ing fertilizers that would supply the need 
of every crop on every kind of soil. 

They realized that the benefits of Nitro- 
gen (the most costly of plant foods) had 
heretofore been fleeting. Because it is 
be unstable—easily washed out of your 
so 


Nitrogen that would become available 
as different times was one of our improve- 
ments. A source of Nitrogen that could 
not be washed out of the soil, was one of 
our adoptions. 

We improved where improvement was 
possible. We employed these elements in 
forms that would keep“ AA” fertilizers from 
being acid—that would not sour the land. 


_ Soin every material we improved where 
improvement was possible. We used new 
materials where they were better than the 
old. But we accepted none until after com- 
petitive tests they were proven worthier. 

After years of improvement, we believe 
that these fertilizers come pretty close to 
fertilizer perfection. 

From analysis other brands may seem 
the same. But analysis only shows the 
number of pounds of plant foods. It does 
not show the forms in which those plant 
foods exist. 

It is in the field that the value of our 
precautions and improvements are most 
plainly shown. If you are among those 
who have never tried “AA” brand fertilizers 
—resolve to try these fertilizers this year. 
Write our nearest sales-office for full infor- 
mation and the name of our nearest dealer, 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 


Sales Offices Located at 


Southern Factories and | Meme Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Pensacola, Fla., Savannah, Ga., Columbia, S, C, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Wilmington, N. C., Norfolk, Va., Baltimore, Md. 
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will have strengthened the-cause. I 
feel sure your letters will be of more 
value than anything I can write on 
the needs, or theory of co-operation. 
E. W. D. 


Weekly Prize Letter. 

ATTENDED the recent State meet- 

ing of the Farmers’ Union at 
Fort Worth, Texas. There I met the 
largest delegation of farmers that I 
have ever met in Texas. Somebody 
said that the Farmers’ Union was 
about dead. If they could have met 
that 1,500 progressive Farmers’ Un- 
ion men that met in Fort Worth last 
week I think they would have chang- 
ed their mind. Now these progres- 
sive Farmers’ Union men are after 
something and they are going to 
get it. 

I believe the time is here that 
every farmer can make up a few 
notches if he will try in the right di- 
rection. In the first place, we de- 
pend upon somebody to help us when 








we should be helping ourselves. A 
great many of us go to town the first 
of the year and buy goods or borrow 
money from the banks and make a 
contract that will mature in Septem- 
ber or October. The early-maturing 
contracts force us to put our cotton 
or grain on the market regardless of 
the price and the people that run the 
exchanges and make the price for us 
always look forward to this time as 
a great harvest gathering for them. 
Now I believe if the farmers will co- 
operate together in a _ progressive 
way, like the balance of the business 
world, they have it in their power 
to eliminate this old costly system. 
Now, Mr. Farmer, don’t blame any- 
body but yourself for this state of 
affairs. There might have been a 
time when you could not do any bet- 
ter but that is no excuse for a con- 
tinuation of this old system. If you 
will co-operate with your brother 
farmer, he will help you to get away 
from the old ruts. Unless we try, we 


will never get any better off than we 
are. The banker and merchant will 
let us have the goods five or six 
months and we pay them from 12 to 
25 per cent for the use of them and 
we sell our stuff, pay them and 
then they loan this same money to 
the cotton dealer to buy our distress 
cotton at a high rate of interest. The 
cotton dealer charges you up with 
the interest that he has to pay in the 
price of the cotton. This is what the 
bankers and cotton dealers call up- 
to-date progressive business, and the 
farmer pays it all. That is why you 
get but 45 per cent of what you pro- 





duce. F. M. REAVIS. 
Pittsburg, Texas. 
I-believe that those who live on the land 
have a deeper life than those who live in 
the towns; who deceive themselves, think- 


ing that the twinkling of a sophisticated 
mind is wisdom; who collect ideas as if 


they were collecting postage stamps. The 
shallow puddle can reflect the stars and 
heavens without’ being deep. The country 
folk comprehend great fundamental ideas, 


—‘‘Co-operation and Nationality,” by George 
W. Russell. 
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Saves Seed 
T/, the >=— 

Labor of | 
Planting 


Cotton, Corn, Peas, Beans, Peanuts and other seep are accurate- 
At.one trip it smooths the bed, opens 
a furrow, mixes guano with the soil, covers it, opens again, 
plants the seed and covers them in the most accurate and 


ly planted with the Cole. 


scientific manner. 


The Cole Planter No. 7 


In planting it put the fertilizer below the 
seed for cotton— just above the seed for 
corn— the way it ought to be, 


The guano being mixed with the soil around 
tne seed prevents the fertilizer being too 
strong and injuring their power to grow. 
Just as soon as the seed sprouts the young 
plant is stimulated and fed, 


Guano being applied in this way does more 
good than at any other time, Your crop 
grows off thrifty and vigorous, and is much 
‘cheaper to cultivate than puny, slaw-growing 
stuff— gets ahead of cut-worms and boll 
weevil, Stunting is prevented ! 


You save the work of a man and mule 
every planting day by distributing guano 
while planting with the Cole, 


The Cole Planter is the strongest and most 
durable of all planters. It is the most easily 
overated. At every point you will positively 
find that its work is best, It plants cheaper 
and better than any planter ever built, 


The steel Coulter breaks the crust— throw- 
ing the trash and dry top earth into the 
middles. The long steel sword presses out a 
firm V shaped furrow. 


The pressure causes the earth to become 
compact just beneath the seed, creating what 


The Cole 


Box 300 





Plants 
Cotton, 
Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Peanuts and other 
seed. Applies Guano 
at same time. Gives 
Cotton a Quick Start--- 
2Chances At a 

Big Crop. 





is known as capillary attraction, that draw 
up moisture from the earth to the seed, 


The loose earth on top is a mulch, that 
tains moisture around the seed, 


The seed fall in plainsight The wind 
cannot blow them away, None are wasted 
at the end ofthe rows. The cotton comes 
up in a straight line without bunches, Thus 
it can be chopped to a stand much faster and 
plowed more accurately, making the cost of 
cultivation less, 


The Cole is economical on seed— gives 
you a quick even stand with as few seed as 
it is safe to plant, 

The saving in seed and labor will more 
than pay for the machingthe first season, 


Write Us For Catalogue 

. and Name of Dealer 

Our catalogue tells all about the famous 
Cole Planters and Labor saving distributors, 
Shows howto get more good from guano, 
A copy will be sent you free. 

Write for it and get the name of a local 
dealer who can supply you with a Cole 
Planter, backed by a double guarantee. Buy 
direct (freight prepaid) at® price quoted in 
catalogue if we have noedealer in your 
locality, 


Mfg. Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Just The Corn Planter You Need | 


Get ahead of cut-worms. 
it a start by applying fertilizer right at the time of planting with this 
Corn Planter. 
planter, with fertilizer distributor. 
spout. A greatimprovement. 

Fertilizer sown in the row, broadcast or on one or both 


Keystone 





Don’t let your crop start stunting, Give 
Saves you from having to follow up 
Notice fertilizer improved 


sides ofrow. A valuable feature in 
dry weather to prevent acid fer- 
tiizer from injuring seed. 
Mechanically perfect—sturdily 
built to Jast for years. Write 
us for price and full infor- 

a} mation. 


Keystone 

Farm 

Machinery 
Company 


York, Pa. 
Box B 








SAVE THE CHICKS 


; Protect from every- 

Gem Chicken Coops fing tonne void, 

damp, mice, vermin, etc. Made of one piece gal- 

vanized iron. Strong and safe. Metal or wood floor. 

Yard slips in coop at night. Eight feet floor space. 

Never needs painting. Instantly cleaned. Get full 
L particulars and prices. 


GEO E. MAURER, Box A-i1, Freevort, Illinois. 
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| Arrested, Tried, 
Convicted 


and sentenced to the pen for six months. 
He’s not wearing a ball and chain, but 
one of Uncle Ned’s Flight Arresters. He 
was all wool, but a high flier. You 
don’t have to be a high flier to get the 
All Wools. They are the 
Get the proof. It’s free. 


WOOLLY P. FARM, 
Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


best there is. 





An Easy Way to Get a Start. 


(Continued from page 5.) 

fore you see we got a nice pen of 
pure-bred chickens for $9.55., 

We had at this time about 30 mon- 
grel hens. We decided to keep these 
hens and set the eggs from our Or- 
pingtons under them. By arranging 
this way we were able to get many 
chicks off early and raise more 
chickens than we could have raised 
had we set the eggs under our Or- 
pington pullets. We kept setting 
these hens until late and made the 
mistake of having too many chickens 
on the same yard at one time. This 
caused some few of the smaller chicks 
to get knocked about, and a few of 
them died. We liked our chickens 
fine from the first, and kept them in 
a small lot to themselves and they 
did not lay as well as they would if 
they had had free fange. 

The young chickens were especial- 
ly strong and active and grew so fast 
that it was a pleasure to tend them. 


oneh 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


lection. This is best done by the use 
of the trap nest and leg band. Now 
in order to get early chicks, which 
will make the puliets which lay the 
valuable early winter eggs, I find it 
necessary to have recourse to the in- 
cubator. When you buy an incuba- 
tor, be willing to pay a fair price. 
They are all sold very reasonable, so 


rest assured that if you pay only the.” 


price of a cheap single-wall poorly 

constructed machine, that is the very 

thing you will get. I use a Cyphers 

incubator, and get usually a hatch of} 
at least 75 per cent. I use hens fora 
mothers in place of brooders. I rive 

tried them but I like the hens the 

best, and least trouble. 


I use no condimental poultry foods, q 


I use a good balanced ration, and thig 
can, with the exception of the beef 
scraps, be found on most farms. Corn 
at night, and plenty of green feed of 
which I have found cabbage and 
sprouted oats to be convenient and 
satisfactory, I would feed the former 
sparingly, and the latter (green stuff) 











BUFF LEGHOORNS OF QUALITY. 











They were as large again as the com- 
mon chicks at six weeks of age, and 
were very healthful and easier raised 
than the mongrels. 

From these eight pullets we raised 
about 160 chickens. We sold 50 or 
60 at our local market. In all we 
sold about $45 worth last year and 
still have a few cockerels yet. Sold 
our pullets and cockerels at $1 each 
and could have sold more, especially 
pullets. We now have about 40 of 
the best pullets, which we intend to 
breed from another year. They are 
laying every day at this writing. 

I also tried the Indian Runner 
duck and like them very well. 

FORD HOWELL. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 





Select Your Breed and Stick to It. 


HILE it is possible to breed up 

with poultry, the initial expense 
of getting started with a good strain 
of the breed desired is so small that 
it will pay better to begin with the 
best blood obtainable, as the sale of a 
few dozen eggs for breeding pur- 
poses will.very soon cover the cost 
of eggs or stock necessary for the 
beginner. The first thing I consider- 
ed was the breed. I decided which 
suited me best, and stuck to that de- 
cision. I did not deem it necessary 
to dispense with my scrubs at once. 
But I found it necessary to isolate the 
new breed for safety, and I sold or 
butchered all scrub roosters on the 
place. 

In the case of eggs, I use a punch 
poultry marker on all the chicks soon 
after hatching, to be sure of the 
source of supply of eggs for hatching. 
If in doubt as to the origin of any 
egg, I discard it, for I cannot afford 
to take chances. 

Having once got started with a 
flock of pure-breds you have only be- 
gun, for you will never, no matter 
how good a strain you have, build up 
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a desirable flock without careful se- 


freely. Beware of corn for laying 
hens. The mixture I use consists of | 
the following: Wheat, ten pounds; 
oats, -three pounds; bran, 


two | ? 
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pounds; beef scrap, one pound. Feed |~ q 


in a cleanly manner, and, of course, | 
supply plenty of good. fresh drinking | 
water. | 

Build the house with a view to ex- | 
cluding all drafts and supplying | 
plenty of fresh. air. There is no one 
best plan of poultry house for all cli- 
mates. The open-front comes near- 
est to it. 

I decided on the Barred Rocks for/ 
meat, and the Single Comb White 
Leghorn for eggs. If put them to a 
test for three months, starting with 
48 Barred Rocks running at large, 
and 16 White Leghorns confined in 
a pen, and the Leghorns laid as 
many eggs in that time as the Barred 
Rocks. 

GEORGE R. PROCTOR. 

Huntsville, Ala. 





An Abundance of Winter Eggs. 


URING the winter of 1911-12, I 
had 36 hens. One day in Feb- 
ruary I got 34 eggs, and had two hens 
sitting. I averaged two dozen eggs 
a day. If one can keep two-thirds of 
his hens laying, he is doing good bus- 
iness. (Wonderfully good.—Hd..) 
I fed them at morning, table scraps 
or bread mixed with scalded pea- 
vine leaves given while hot; at noon, 
corn chops fed dry in troughs; at 
night, corn sometimes parched and 
always warmed when it was cold, 
This, with plenty of pure water (not 
cold,) and plenty of grit. I used 
lime shells beaten up and charcoal 
from the kitchen stove, kept our egg 
box filled, and lessened our store ac- 
count much. 

Chickens to lay must have green 
feed. I read how to sprout oats, we 
had no oats nor rye sowed for ours, 
so this winter I am feeding the 
sprouted oats. It is not much trou- 
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MY 
SEED CATALOGUE 
FREE TO YOU 


I want to place a copy of this 
catalogue in the hands of every 
reader of this paper. All of you, who 
grow tobacco, know my tobacco seed- 
famous the world over and used to 
introduce tobacco growing into foreign 
countries. ‘This year I’m ready to sup- 
ply my farmer friends with garden seed 
that are grown to grow’ I want you all 
to know about the varieties I am offering. 
‘These seed do not come from a seed mer- 
chant--but right from my Hyco Seed Farm. 

They are tested for purity and for ger- 
minating power before I sell them I 
know these seed Lamoffering. ‘This book- 
let tells all about the varieties, and I want 
you to haveacopy. Write mea postal to- 
pate I’ll send you your copy by return 
mail. 


W. C. SLATE, President, 
SLATE SEED CO. 


Box B, 


South Boston, Va. 
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FREE BOOK ON 


ALFALFA 


How you can grow it on your land 
How to get “catch” first planting 
How to select and prepare the soil 
How to get more than average crops 


These and hundreds of other questions that you 
want answered are clearly and distinctly covered 





in our new book just issued entitled “Alfalfa— 
WonderCrop”. This remarkable book contains 
a priceless fund of information about alfalfa 
or secured from many sources; United 
States Government, State Experiment Stations, 
the best posted authorities and successful grow- 
ers. In simple language, easy to understand, it 
tells just the things that you want to know before 
you Start to raise this greatest of all $cash money$ 
crops. This book will convince you that you 
have some land on your farm where you can 
profitably grow alfalfa. This information was 
secured at a great cost of time, money and re- 
search, It tells how to grow alfalfa, how to get 
results from first planting, how to select the field 
and prepare the soil. It tells all about fertiliza- 
tion, plowing, liming, preparing the seed, when 
to plant and how to plant. Tells what to do dur- 
ing the growing period, how to get bigger than 
average Crops, and how to cut and cure. The 
contents of this book are worth many dollars to 
the farmer interested in growing alfalfa, This 
book is ordinarily sold for 25 cents but we will 
gladly sendit without cost or obligation of any 
kind if you answer at once. Don’t put it off— 
write for free book today. 

GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX 674 P WATERLOO, IA. 



















GREEN’S EXTRA 
PROLIFIC & EX- SEED 
TRA LONG STAPLE 
Extra Prolific makes from 10 to 25 per cent more than 
other varieties. Extra Long Staple pulls from 13-8 to 
11-2 inches and sells from 1 1-2 to 2 cents more per pound 
than other varieties. Write for description and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, SHILOH, S. C. 








$9.000 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent”’ 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 





1062 P. Street, Washington, D. 


22 Rea ae Teens 
WHAT TEN WORDS DID. 


I have received as many orders already 
88 I can handle, and you can just stop 
it. I sent you a ten-word ad to be carried 
three weeks, and this leaves me two weeks 
yet. IVEY CLINE, 

; Poultry Breeder. 
Concord, 'N. C. 
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ble to sprout them. My hens are now 
laying, and I know the oats, together 


with the grain given them, have caus-. 


ed them to lay when many of my 
neighbors are getting scarcely any 
eges. 

I am planning to have next year a 
chicken patch—a row of sorghum, 
one of sunflowers, one of peas, one of 
peanuts. This will keep me from 
having to go to the good man’s barn 
for so much feed. 

MRS. B. L. CROCKETT. 

Guntown, Miss. 





A Teacher’s Experience With 
Poultry. 


HO engaged in teaching, I manage 

to raise a great many chickens 

every year, and find it very pleasant 
and profitable. 

When my school closed April 1, 
last year, I returned to my home at 
Buntyn, Tenn., and began my work 
of chicken raising. 

My hens were a mixed flock of 
Cornish Indian Games, Columbian 
Wyandottes, and a few mixed with 
Plymouth Rocks, They were laying 
about a dozen eggs per day. These 
I culled and cared for, by turning 
them every day. I would wait until 
two, three or even four hens would 
become “‘brooody” and set them all 
at one time. When they hatched, I 
would give the chickens to one or 
two hens, and by feeding the others 
well, would re-set them. By this 
means I got about 100 chicks off be- 
fore the hot days of May. Soon after 
they began to hatch, they showed 
signs of drooping. I examined and 
found them covered with lice. Then 
I took them one by one and greased 
them with kerosene three parts; olive 
oil one part. The lice disappeared 
and I raised 90 per cent of my chicks, 
and with only a few mothers. The 
others I kept laying, and sold all the 
eggs I could get at 25 and 30 cents 
per dozen. 

When the hens become broody, I 
put them in large coops with no floor, 
feed them well, and as soon as their 
fever passes, they are ready to go to 
Yaying again. I have heard of peo- 
ple starving the hens to break them 
of the desire to “‘sit.”” This I think 
cruel and unwise, as the hen has to 
repair all the lost flesh before she is 
ready for business. 

J. C. SWAIN. 

Vaundale, Ark. 





Careful Attention the Secret of 
Success. 


HAVE 50 head of these Rhode Is- 
land Red beauties and 45 Black 

Minoreas. During spring and sum- 
mer the Minorcas lay very well, but 
for fall and winter laying the Reds 
are far their superior. We buy roos- 
ters each season so as to avoid in- 
breeding. Even tho this cost a good 
bit, it pays well, for the chicks are 
more vigorous and make more rapid 
growth than otherwise. I see that 
the poultry house is kept clean with 
plenty of lime used to keep off mites. 
The hens have all the rye and rape 
they can eat, with grain twice a day, 
mash twice each week, with plen- 
ty of powdered charcoal made from 
burnt corn cobs. I also feed crack- 
lings and table scraps. Last year our 
sales from chickens and eggs amount- 
ed to more than $100, besides using 
all we needed for our own table. 

I shall soon begin setting eggs to 
hatch. The earlier we can hatch and 
raise them now the better price we 
will get for the broilers. The Rhode 
Island Reds make rapid growth and 
are ready for market long before the 
Minorcas of the same age are large 
enough to be kept in wire crates. 

My experience has taught me that 
good attention is the key note of suc- 
cess in poultry raising. 

MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 





Seventy-five hens give much more 
manure value than a cow.—C. F. 
Gregg. 





Send Tonight For this Big Catalogue 
VM Rel yieaccolueCekeleieye) 





This book tells of the latest improved varie- 
ties of seed for farm and garden—the time and 
method of planting. It shows the latest and best 
labor-saving machine 


complete catalogue and pricelist. It is called 
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for the farm. It’s a 





/Our 1913 Seed Catalog 


and is the best ever issued—of value to 
Published after fifty-three 
Just ask for catalog 
P. F. and a copy will be sent you free. 
Griffith & Turner Co. 
Maryland 


every farmer 
years in the business, 


Baitimore 





For Bigger Crops Use Mixson’s High-Grade Seeds 
Specially suitable for Southern soils and cli- 
mate—produce greater yields. No better seeds grown or sold. Beans, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds of guaranteed vitality. Write 
to-day for descriptive catalog and price list. Address 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, South Carolina 1 


Best for truck farm or garden 











ARRINGTON’S SELECT GEORGIA 


We want every reader of this paper to try our 
Seed and offer one ounce each 
Sweets, Watson, Halbert Honey and one pack- 
age Jones Paragon, all for 25¢ postpaid. 
trated Catalogue free. 
Co., P. O. Box 736 


WATERMELON SEED. 


Arrington’s 


Tilus- 
CURRY-ARRINGTON 
Rome, Georgia. 





Burpee’s Seeds 


should like to make your acquaintance. Simply send us ond address (a postal card will do) and 
you will receive Burpee’s 
recognized as ‘‘ The Leading American Seed Catalog.” 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





nual for 1913,—a bright 


are supplied every year direct to more 
American planters than are the seeds of 
any other growers. Do your seeds come 
direct ‘from Philadelphia? If not, we 


ook of 180 pages, which has long been 


Kindly write to-day! Address 





Thoroughbred Seeds 
The standard in the South for nearly fifty years. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Geo. Tait and Sons, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia. 














For a strong weed, good 
fruiter, fine staple, little loss 
in case of storm and a yield 
of from 39 to 42 per cent. lint, 
plant 


PETERKIN IMPROVED 


COTTON SEED 


one — when origina- 
éd, thirty years ago; th 

BEST today. . es 
Write for prices. All seed de- 
livered f. 0. b. Fort Motte, S.C. 


J. R. CROUCH, 
General Sales Agent, 
FORT MOTTE. S, C. 
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For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 
maturity, write B. W. 

kins, 
and descriptive circular of his 
Great and 
with price of Seed. 


Haw- 


Nona, Ga., for history 


Wonderful Cotton, 
It’s Free, 











Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder, Con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations, 
176 pages. Any gardener sending his name on 
a postal card can have it for theasking. Send 
Jor ittoday. Address 
‘) WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send 6 cents (stamps) mention this 


| S222 I will enclose in the catalogue 5 
a packet of the above GIANT pansy. j - 














BRANCH’S 


GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURE STRAIN 
IN UNITED STATES 


Carefully selected. Kept pure 
forty years. No other variety 
grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 


Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 


grown, 


1 oz. 15c—2 oz. 25c—4 oz. 40c—4t 


Ib. 60c, 


1 lb. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 lbs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order, Send for 


Seed Annual. 


Ma n melon culture with all 


nual o} 
orders. M. |. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Georgia. 





Pom. 18 


I sold my upland long staple ‘‘Keen- 
an’’ cotton today, Dec. 7, at 18 cents. 
It is the best upland long staple cot- 
ton grown. Write me for particulars. 
Ww. B. 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


Cent Cotton”— 


LOWRANCE 
















Ferry’s Seeds prove their worth at 
harvest time. After over fifty years 
of success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. 

Your dealer sells them. 
1913 Seed Annual free on 
request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 


Zag 
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COW PEA 


Car load lots or less— 
any variety. 


Samples and delivery prices upon application. 


K. RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as 


they promise. 





ORCHARD GRASS SEED 


Direct from the producer to the consumer 
Purity and germination guaranteed Avoid 
a middle-man’s profit Forsalein 20 bu lots 
or over. 


Henry F. Martin, Jr. 


MIDWAY, KENTUCKY 
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Careful Preparation of hh Laud FQ 

Prope: Chdiivation anid ih Use ight e 
Interstate Chemical Corporation, 
High-Grade Fertilizers 


Produce Quicker and Bigger Corn, Cotton, Wheat, and 
Tobacco Crops that Bring the Highest Market Prices. 


Interstate Chemical Corp. Fertilizers are made by experts who know 
the necessary elements required by thc soil to properly and fully ma-ure 
the plants. ‘The plant food is soluble and availabie at all timcs—ccrefully 
mixed to nourish and give the best growth to the plont when itis most 
needed. Every crop shows an increased yicld when thesco fertilizcrs are 
used. Make your land yield more—give <trength and vigor to your crops. 
Buy these high-grade fertilizers. Ask your desler. 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH C-.ROLINA 


More than a 


bale per acre 


That was the rate of yield from Alabama land, top 
dressed at the rate of 100 pounds per acre with: 


Nitrate of Soda 


It matures cotton before the boll weevil affects it. 
it keeps the plant from shedding its bolls. 


Free Book on the Cultivation of Cotton 


which I have prepared, bearing especially on fertilization of cotton and con- 
trol of the boll weevil; tells how to grow big crops at little cost. 

























In drought 










47 Madison 
Avenue 


New York 


No Branch 
Offices 


Dr. Wm. S. Myers 65," 


Director 









—Don’t Sell Cotton Seed 
—And Don’t Exchange for Meal and Hulls. 


In the first case you are robbing your soil, renderings it unable to produce 


profitable crops, and in the second, you have no assurance that the oil-mill 
products are not baked to death and almost worthlss as a plant food. 

Use a@ GARDNER Crusher and Distributor, and then—and only then— 
will you be sure that you get the full benefit of their fertilizing qualities. 
The hopper has two compartments and will distribute kainit, acid, or fertilizer 
along with the crushed sced, the amount of both being regulated by a guage, 


The GARDNER CRUSHER AND DISTRIBUTOR crushes the seed, sows both 
< crushed seed and fertilizer in the drill, and lists the ground at one operation, 
We Want a Live Agent in Every County. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS, 


J. A. Gardner Farming Utensil Co., Greenville, N.C. 


A NEW PRINCIPAL IN TRACTOR DESIGN 


"THE Heer Four Wheel Drive Tractor is the latest in 
tractor design Each of the four wheels are the 
same size and each is a driver. 

The engine is so located on this tractor that the 
weight on eac 1 driver is the same, causing every pound 
weight of the tractor to be used for traction purposes. 

Heer Four Wheel Drive Tractors are able to go where 
other tractors cannot. They can pull themselves out 
of mud holes and other soft places when only one wheel @4 
3 on sae footing. Write for catalog F. T. describing ¥ 
it in detail. 


HEER ENGINE COMPANY, 














Portsmouth, Ohio 
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| HARROWINGS. 


OHN JOHNSON has been asking 

troublesome questions again and 
getting what he calls ‘‘disagreeable”’ 
answers. The other day he asked 
Harrow: ‘‘What do you Know about 
the diseases of poultry?’’ Harrow 
promptly replied: ‘Just enough to 
know that I don’t know anything.” 

John Johnson was evidently sur- 
prised at this answer, because he has 
more than once remarked, with some 
sarcasm in his tone, that ‘‘Harrow, 
of course, knows everything.” 

“Well, then,’ he said, “if you are 
so ‘all-fired’ wise that you know 
something which, judging from the 
number of people who are ready at 
all times to offer a ‘sure cure’ for 
any and all diseases affecting poultry, 
no other fellow seems to know, per- 
haps you won’t mind. giving me your 
the ‘sure cures’ these 
‘poultry experts’ dope out to the un- 
suspecting novice in the business.”’ 

Harrow’s reply seemed to please 
better this time, for after it was given 
at greater length than it is expedient 
to relate here, the next question was 
on an entirely different subject. 

But perhaps Harrow’s answer to 
this question may be of as much in- 
terest to others as it appeared to be 
to his friend John Johnson. Here is 
in substance what he stated: 

“The diseases of poultry have not 
been studied as carefully and ac- 
curately as the diseases of most farm 
animals, because the average value 
of an individual bird is not large 
enough to justify much trouble or 
expense for individual treatment; 
consequently the poultryman has 
been forced to depend largely on his 
own resources. He is not usually a 
man with any knowledge of medical 
science and too often he is without 
knowledge of science of any sort. The 
result is he becomes a ‘quack’ and of 
all the ‘quack doctors’ the average 
‘poultry expert’ out-quacks them all. 
He has the blind faith in medicines 
which is generally possessed by the 
man who knows little of medicines 
and their real use in the treatnrent 
of disease and consequently has a 
‘sure cure’ for everything. Outside 
of the use of disinfectants, the advice 
of the majority of poultrymen re- 
garding poultry diseases is a good 
thing not to follow. At least, this 
is generally true as to his statements 
or advice regarding the cause of dis- 
e1se and their treatment. But do 
not misunderstand me, the poultry 
expert is no different from other men, 
for nine out of ten men while mak- 
ing no pretension to knowledge re- 
garding the treatment of the diseases 
of man are always ready to prescribe 

















Spraying Materials and 
Spray Pumps--Best Made. 
B. P. WILLIAMSON 


Raleigh, N. C. 

4 Like hungry wolves 

Fish Bite any time of the year 
y. if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. est 
fish bait ever diseovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. Write to-day and get a 
»0x to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J. F. Gregory, Dept.72, St. Louis, Mo 













$10,000 Backs 


this portable wood raw. Guaranteed 1 year—money 
refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfac- 
tory. You can easily earn $10a day witha 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portabie tee 
Wood aw 
sewing all kinds of neighbors’ lum- 
ber. Strictly factory prices—save 
e jo -ber’s profits. Operates easily. 
pe Stick sits low—saw draws it on im- 
mediately machive starts. On'y $10 
saw to which ripping table can be 
added, Write for catalogue. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., 





As low as $10 
























Our advertisers are guaranteed. Box 5. Belleville, Pa. 





| for the diseases of 


livestock. The 


| difference alone lies in the fact that 


| the poultryman, 


| 


as already stated, 
is obliged to be his own doctor, for 
poultry doctors who have really made 


| a scientific study of poultry diseases 


| are not often available. 


My advice 
is, when the poultry get sick, kill or 
separate the sick birds from the flock 
and as far as possible change the 
care, feeding and location of the 
healthy birds. It is better to compel 
the well birds to roost in the trees 
even than in a house that harbors 
the cause of the disease. Put the 
well birds where no sick ones have 
been, or make the old houses or runs 
clean—sure enough clean. If this is 
impracticable or difficult, the same 
may be said of the treatment of sick 
birds and of the probability of check- 
ing any disease while the cause still 
exists. ‘Remove the cause and the 
effect ceases’ is true to be sure, but 
the best way to remove the cause 
when it is unknown is to change all 
conditions as far as practicable.” 
* * * 

The next question asked by John 
Johnson was put something like this: 
“T believe you say that the best re- 
sults in feeding cattle are obtained 
by feeding in the open, not even a 
shed to protect them from the wind 
and rain being necessary to the best 





' THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


results. How does this hasmonize 
with the statements of that pet of 
The Progressive Farmer, Mr. Felix 
Williams, when he says: 

‘I am sure it is a great mistake to 
think that we need no protection for 
cattle in the South except a roof. 
My experience is that cows need to 
have’ protection from cold winds al- 
most as much as from rain. I have 
noticed a drop of two to four pounds 
of milk per cow at night when, for 
some reason, my cows were left too 
long in the chilling wind.’ 

The difference is not in the facts, 
but in the different kinds of cattle 
under consideration. 
puts his fat on his back and it serves 
as a good “coat” to keep him warm, 
while the dairy cow puts her fat into 
the milk bucket and it goes to keep 
some other animal warm. There- 
fore the owner of the dairy cow, 
should protect her from cold winds 
and rain. A beef animal kept in the 
stable may get too warm because .of 
his warm “coat” of fat, for all that 
Harrow knows; but a dairy cow that 
keeps herself warm with a ‘“‘coat” of 
fat on her body is not performing the 
work she is paid for doing, it is her 
business to be moderately thin in 
flesh. 


The Standard Breeds of Chickens. 


(Continued from page 6.) 


Blacks, pinkish in Whites. Their 
flesh is fine grained, tender and fine- 
ly flavored. The plumage of the 
Blacks is a rich, glossy greenish 
black, and should be without the 
least gray or white. A new variety, 
the Rose Comb Black, has been ad- 
mitted to the standard, the only dif- 
ference being the comb which is a 
low, square fronted close set rose. 
Weights are nine pounds, cocks; 
hens, 7% pounds; 7% cockerels and 
6% pounds pullets. Rose Combs run 
about one pound lighter. 

The White-Faced Black Spanish are 
much of the same type as the Min- 
orcas, ranging in weight with the 
Rose Comb. Their rich greenish 
black plumage sets off the white 
faces peculiar to the breed. This 
should extend from the base of the 
bill, over the eye, to the ear lobes, 
and joining both ear lobes and wat- 
tles, and the larger the better. Comb 
is bright red and single and wattles 





also red. They lay a large white 
ecg, and as many as almost any 
breed. 


The Blue Andalusian is a beautiful 
bird, its plumage a combination of 
light and dark blue, with well de- 
fined lacing. Hackles, sickles and 
tail dark, almost black. Breast lighter 
shade. Shanks and toes slate color. 
Comb single and in hens, hanging 
over. They are -good layers of me- 
dium-sized white eggs. 





Keep the little chicks where they 
can get in the warm sunshine these 
cold days and they will grow and 
thrive better than in the summer, 
when it is so hot. Keep them out of 
the cold rains. Feed plenty of good 
feeds after they are a few days old. 
Never feed them anything the first 
day. I feed commercial chick feed, 
but corn bread,-damp mash, etc., is 
good. Give them plenty of green 
feed, also some kind of grit. Grease 
their heads and necks with lard or 
sweet oil to kill the head lice.—Les- 
lie Bolick. 





Cowpeas are well liked by poul- 
try but they seem to be thrown off 
their feed by the high protein con- 
tained. They usually get peas at a 
critical time of the year—dry hot 
weather, no green stuff, the highly 
concentrated peas—-a dangerous com- 
bination.—C. F. Gregg. 

The Southern market quotes hogs 
at four cents and cattle about the 
same, at the same time that it quotes 
fryers at 20 cents per pound. ' he! 
fryers are more quickly raised ? 1d’ 
can be shipped much more safely at’ 
less expense.—C. F. Gregg. 





The beef steer -*’ 
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Saturday, February 15, 1913.] 


Two Flower Gardens. 





(Continued from page 19.) 


of school I was thrown upon my own 
resources for entertainment. 

My grandfather was very fond of 
gardening, and when seasons and 
weather permitted spent much of his 
leisure time in the garden and or- 
chards. I also became enamored of 
the garden and developed a love for 
flowers, which has been a source, of 


*jdelight thru all the years. 


‘I can recall the blossoms and time 
af their appearance. In February the 
crocus, earliest harbinger of spring, 
would greet my eyes. Then came the 
violets, buttercups and jonquils. 

‘In the old garden was the finest 
bed of lilies of the valley it has ever 
been my lot to see. In April I wou'd 
go into the garden and bury my face 
inthe fragrant mass of blossoms, a!l 
wet with dew, and many bouquets 
were carried to my schoolmates. 

In the early years of my married 
life, the babies came so fast, and 
there was so much work and so little 
time and strength that I could have 
only a few flowers and they were 
rather disappointing, for, as all far- 
mers’ wives know, there is an un- 
ceasing warfare with pigs, calves and 
poultry unless one has an enclosed 
flower garden. 

Finally I decided that this I must 
have, So I purchased a roll of poul- 
try wire and enclosed a square plot 
of ground, The soil was a very poor 
yellow clay, but it seemed to be the 
only available place, so I set in to 
make soil. 

My good husband hauled a load of 
leaf-mo!ld from the woods, and I a’'so 
rvenured it heavily, and after a thoro 
brerking of the ground, I proceeded. 
to plant my flowers. I had purchas- 
ed 16 small roses for a dollar, I had a 
few larger bushes in the back yard, 
also violets, primroses and chrysan- 
themums. .“Around next to the wire 
I laid-off a bed two feet wide. A naf- 
row walk separates this from the cen- 
tral beds. The central beds are long 
and straight, three feet wide with 
narrow walks between. 

Of course, I made mistakes, and as 
the roses grew larger, it became nec- 
essary to move some on account of 
crowding. While my garden is sma" 
and not pretentious, it has beer” 
constant source of delight to the 
tire family. Few are the days du 
ing a year when there are not some 
b'ossoms to cut, for violets bloom 
here in winter. 

I have improved the soil of my gar- 
den until it is now very fertile. My 
roses are superb. I a'!so have many 
perrenials and I always have the an- 
nuals that bloom under any condi- 
tions, petunias, phlox, verbenas and 
hasturtiums. After many attempts 
I succeeded last year in growing 
Sweet peas. % 

I made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to grow pansies, but in the 
end I succeeded, and I consider them 
as easy to grow as garden mustard. 
I,prepare my pansy bed in October, 
manure heavily and sow seed. When 
cold weather arrives, I ccver bed 
lightly with fallen leaves from the 
lawn. When spring opens I throw 
leaves off, thin the plants, stir the 
soil lightly, and am soon rewarded 
with hundreds of blooms. By keep- 
ing them picked off, the season of 
bloom continues for weeks. 

My children aid me in working my 
flowers, and we gain much in health 
and happiness from our small flower- 
garden. In the years to come, I know 
that this garden will be one of the 
most pleasant memories of their 
childhocd days. 

If there is a farm home without 
flowers, I plead with the mother in 
that home to resolve to begin a flow- 
er garden this spring. The cost of 
seeds and plants is so small, and the 
refining, blessed influence of flowers 
uvon a family of children is lasting, 
and worth far more than the effort 
and expense of growing them. 

MRS. S. M. CLARKE. 

Ansonville, N. C. 
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VDETTES 


< /<a\ Sweet and NutritiousWith 
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than of either butter or lard. 


The use of Coltolene is indispensible to good cooking, 
good health and true economy. TRY THIS RECIPE: 
CROQUETTES 
Chop fine any kind of cooked meat or fish. Moisten light meats with 
thick white sauce, equal amount, and dark meats with tomato or brown 
: Season with salt and pepper and onion juice if 
liked. When very cold, shape mixture into balls or cones; roll first in = Z 
sifted bread crumbs, then beaten egg diluted with one tablespoon milk, 
i Fry one minute in deep Cottolene. 
and be sure the fat is hot for each frying. Serve plain or with sauce like 





sauce made quite thick. 


then crumb again. 





that in the mixture, only thinner. 


Croquettes are likely to be greasy—if 
made with lard. Cottolene croquettes are 


never greasy. Cottolene heats to about 100 degrees higher than butter or lard, 
without burning, and forms a crisp crust which prevents the absorption of fat. 


Lottolene 


is more healthful and economical than lard. 
no more than lard. You use one-third less of Cottolene 


It costs 





u 


Drain on paper, 


\\{\\\ 
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Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 








MRS, HUTT’S ANSWERS TO LETTERS. 

I want to thank everybody for the flood 
of welcome I have received. Would thank 
you cach separately if I could. It gives me 
@ peculiar feeling of humility to read your 
letters, and I hope I may approach, if I 
cannot reach, the fulfillment of your expec- 
tations, 





to have @ course in 
I was glad to 


Mrs. A. M.—We hope 
dress-making a little later. 
hear from you. 





Miss C. B.—yYou are certainly @ brave 
girl, and I am glad to welcome you. I am 
rlad you like the name of Help-One-Anoth- 

Club. Thank you for the cake recipes. 
ou shall see them in print a little later. 





Mrs. BE. L. 
violets. I. am 
careworn and 
shall write 
about the 


B.—I received the beautiful 
sorry you think I look so 
sad, for I am very happy. I 
you personally in a few days 
lace you wish to sell. Will you 
not write for this page a short- complete 
description of how you earned the money 
for your church? It will help many others. 





Mrs. J. W. H.-——-The money was not found 
enclosed. It is safer to wra» a dime in 
tissue paper than to put it in loose. I shall 


try to find you the pasteboard butter boxes 
such as you desire. 


M. B.—I 
our girls, and am 
you are so ambitious. 
letter to Mrs. McKimmon. who has charge 
of the Tomato Club girls, and she will be 
glad tq tell you all about it, 


— 


hear from 
especially pleased that 
I am sending your 


am always glad to 








Mrs. C. S. S.—I certainly do appreciate 
your kind words. Please tell me what you 
reised in your garden and something about 
how you did it. I am sure you enjoyed the 
gardening number of the paper. 

Mrs. H. T. H.—yYes. We still offer a $2 


prize every week on any subject of interest 
to women. Send the manuscript in an en- 
velope, flat or folded, 





— 


Mrs. J. A. H. wishes to know if some of 
the lady readers will not tell her how they 
make their church money. If she will tell 
me where she lives it is possible that I may 


help her get a market for her Parma 
violets, 

Mrs. J. M. R.—I thank you for your cor- 
dial welcome. Do write me again and give 
us the benefit of some of those experiences 


with your children. 





Mrs. J. P. G., and two others who do not 
give names inquire about the merits of duck 


feathers, Will some one of the Help-One- 
Anothers kindly give what information she 
can, 





Very Likely. 
As a countryman was sowing his ground, 
two smart fellows were riding that way, and 
one of them called to him with an insolent 


air: 

“Well, honest fellow,’’ said he, ‘’tis your 
business to sow, but we reap the fruits of 
your labor.” 

To which the countryman replied: ‘*Tis 
very likely you may, for I am sowing hemp.” 
—The Catholic News. 











CABBAGE PLANTS 





Our plants last winter withstood a temperatvre of 8 degrees above zero. They are 
grown in the open field on our farms at Albany, Ga., and Greenville, S.C., from strictly 


Long Island grown se 
Weship promptly, guarantee full count, safe delivery, 27d good strong plants, free 
from lice and disease. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Chas. Wakefield, Succession, 


Drumhead and Flat Dutch. 

Prices2 600 for Téc (smallest order we ship) 1,000 to4,000 e+ $1.25; 6°00 to 9,000 at $1.00; 
10,000 and over at 90c per 1,000. Beet and onion plants at $i.C0 per 1,000. Lettuce plants, 
Big Boston, at $2.00 per 1,000. Cash v ich order please. 

_ | Write for our cat: log, which poin“s out the path that leads to success in cabbage grow- 
ing. Also our price list of Nancy 1.all potato plants. 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY, 
Albany, Georgia and Greenville, S. C. 


° 

Every step in the production of our plants (Cabbage, Sweet Potato, Tomato, etc.) is 
carefully planned in advance. We use Long Island Cabbage Seed, grown by the origi- 
nators of the Early Jersey. The BEST of seed, placed the PROPER depth at the RIGHT 


time, in suitable soil, scientifically prepared and manured, aided by the sheltering Blue 
Ridge foothills that so delightfully temper our winters, enable us to grow the BEST of 














plants, that winter in the open and ship thousands of miles. Our prices are neither 
low nor high, but our plants are CHEAP, quality considered. Send Tic for 500, $1.25 
for 1,000, $3 for 3,000, $8 for 8,000, $9 for 10,000. Cultural suggestions and full price 


list free. 


Agents Wanted. WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N.C. 


The Very Finest CABBAGE PLANTS Sai, | 


are those which weare now ready to ship in our famous 
EARLY JERSEY, CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD, SUCCES- a 
SION and FLAT DUTCH varieties. “ 
These plants are grown from the most carefully selected seed and are un- 
usually hardy and frost proof. Seldom injured by even the severest cold. 
Every shipinent positively guaranteed to reach you in first class condition, 
Order today before the rush. Your complete satisfaction is assured. 
Prices: 1,000 to 4,000, $1.25 per M.; 5,000 to 8 000, $1.00 per M ; 9,000 to 
15,000, 90c per M.; 16,000 to 25,000. 85e per M.; 26.000 to 35.000. 80c per M 
36,000 to 50,000, 75¢ per M. Special prices on larger lots. 
lettuce and onion plants at same prices. 
prices upon request, Write for cat log, 


D. Q. TOWLES, Young’s Island, S. C. 











IN ALL 
AMERICA 





Also have fine 
Will be glad to name delivered 























New 40-lb. Feather Bed 
and Pair of Pillows for 


FEATHER BEDS 
$10.00. Satisfaction or 


money back. Write today forour special f ‘ce offer*® 
THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C. 








ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 
Stroug, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundreds of patterus for 
lawns, churches, cemeteries, nee grounds, Write for free cata- 





Don’t fail to read the advertisements this 
week. 


ine of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 


234 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 


logue and special offer. Com; 
WARD FENCE C 
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LIVESTOCK. TAMWORTHS. 


e > | Be ee annem ee Imported Tamworth Boar for Sale—2 44 

BREEDERS oe — HOU SENG = —_— | years old. The best blooded strain of Tam- 

‘Registered Holstein and Jersey Calves for | worths in America today. Kind and gentle. 

AND sale. Little Rock Dairy Farm, Rocky Mt., | Sure sire, of large and thrifty pigs. Selling 

North Carolina, on account of kin to my sows. Write for 

° a jain iarina Dre aferine for | price. EH B. Manning, R. 6, Fayetteville, 
FARMERS EXCHANGE Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering for | Wort, Carolina. 


sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 





































heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West —s#*HOGS. 
‘We will insert ads for our Progressive Winfield, N. Y. ie. 2 DOGS. 7 
Farmcr readers in this department and - ee —— Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, 
: in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a JERSEYS. Sees : Shelbyville, Ky. 
Garde Geek eae ie centee dua eeu Three Jersey bulls, three fine young Pedigreed Collie Pups (females)—Address 


horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, G. S. Ruggles, Herndon, 


13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- six Jersey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 














itial (including name and address) count- Greensboro, N, C. "Eggs From Heavy-Weight White Cornish, 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with —$ $$ $3. M. E. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 

order. If the rate seems high, remember Three Pure-Bred "Jersey Bulls for Sale = oa Nee 5 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to Eminent and Tormentor descendants. High- ‘Two Valuable Scotch Collies Cheap—From 
send your ad. by letter to each home to grade Jersey cows, heifers and calves. Prices | imported stock. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 
which we carry it at this low rate. right. R. H. Moore, Jr., Battleboro, N. C. _ Two Good Tree Dogs—Red Bone hound 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. Registered Jersey bull calf. Essex, Duroc, | Puppies, at $5 per pair. Five fine Fox 








and Berkshire sows in farrow. Duroc, Po- | hounds at a bargain. W. A. Green, Selma, 
land China, Essex and Berkshire pigs, pure- | North Carolina. 























FARM MACHINERY, bred. Can mate not akin. Angora goats. Collie Pups—‘‘Southern Sehtinel and Sher- 

‘ PRP wows | Indian Runner ducks. Barred Rock, White | prook Hebe,” sire and dam. Best strain of 

One No. 4 Sharples Se »~parator for Sale— | and Silver Wyantotte chickens, and Mam-| (Collies in South. Sand Cliff Farm, Eli B. 
In perfect order. C. M. Bass, Rice, Va. moth Bronze turkeys. All cheap, and satis- | manning, Owner, Fayetteville, N. C., R. 6. 

: faction insured, or money back. J. E. Coul- masa d ert Aesthetic mn ashen 

Second-hand Engines and Boilers For | ter, Connelly Springs, N. C. One Fine Collie Dog—Male. 12 months 

Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the | -—— : p= aa old. Very smart and well trained to several 

price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, STOCK. 


tricks. Not registered. For price, write E. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Red Hens—$1.25 
each. Mrs. J. H. Henley, Sanford, N. C. 


Booking Orders for Proctor’s Profitable 
Rhode Island Reds. Record breakers in 
two State Experiment Stations. Best win- 
ter layers. February hatched lay next fall. 
Eggs, $3, 2, $1 for 16. Fertility guaran- 
teed. Sent parcel post, prepaid. Proctor, 
Poultryman, Salisbury, N. C. 








Single Comb Re ds “proved best layers in 
Missouri and Kentucky Experiment Stations. 
Latest stunt: “Red Hen,’ 150 eggs, 150 days. 
Best for layers, weighers. I have a perfect- 
ed yard, bred from leading strains of South, 
East. I supply and satisfy. Birds, $1.50, 
$2.50. Eggs, $3, $2, $1.50. Proctor’s Pro- 
gressive Poultry, Salisbury, N. 





SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 


Farm-raised, bred-to-lay Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes. 15 eggs, $1. W. B. Coleman, 
Mannboro, Va. 


once eS ey 
Silver Laced Wyandottes for Sale—A few 
more fine cockerels, Prices within reach of 
all. Only one breed on the place. Best 
layers of American breed. BEggs for batch- 
ing a specialty. Book your orders early. 
M. L. Aderholt, Silver Laced Wyandotte 
breeder, Henry River, | Kt. 


sO WHITE ROCKS. _ 











~ Famous Laying White. Rocks—Rhinemil- 
ler’s strain. Eggs, $2.25 per 15. $4 per 30. 
















































































































Weaitien, Bele enn pounds, very stylish, very animated, fine | }ick, "ec 4 N.C. 
Feather Beds and Pillows—If you would ee $ a rece ’ ic onover, N. We iS 
like to own a brand new 36-pound feather | 2¢tion, and 11 years old. Airedale pups, 








Ged aida pair o? .¢-pound pillows; mail. me | eligible for registration. Males, $15; females, B: ARRED ROC ‘KS. 

fy J ’ cv ie . . 4 i - —_—-—_— 
$10. I will ship them to you and pay the den Avenue, Baltimore os "aaa 1431 Lin Mosley’s Barred Rocks— Cheap. Catalog 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather | ; ear ahs DB es ss «| free. R. G. Mosley, Route 2, Winston-Salem, 
ticking. Guaranteed all live, new feathers; H JACKS, North Carolina. a 
4 ne? ony dn en ae SN ERTiea — | Poland C China Boars—Ready for service. Barred Rocks s for Sale—Trio, "$5. Eggs, 
ine > Martin Box 148 Grisin: Ga. | Big kind. Prices reasonable. J. S. Officer, | 15, $1.50. Express prepaid. Cc. T. Hamm, 
eee : 3 i Aiea esate | Sparta, Tenn. Pobasvevilie, N.C. 

Quick !—Don’ t delay. <Act at once. Get | 

busy. Send $10 quick and get new 36- | * 


pound feather bed with 6-pound pair —— 
ybody b E bod ont - ’ 

See. peace mart right te manne chewcy WHAT A FARMERS’ EXCHANGE AD DID 

first day. Agents and customers say best 


bed and pillows ever offered. New feathers. 
Best ticking. Freight prepaid on all. Sat- 




















Mtcaat Soca” Weslty: tokee.” Gebebenee, Got orders the morning of the twenty-ninth for $58.00 worth of stock 
Cc ial Nat'l Bank. Turner & Corn- ‘ 
eee, Sent. 1, "Charlotte, N. C. and 600 eggs from the little ad. 
New Feather Beds and Pillows—Men and f 3. J. JENKINS Poultry Breéder. 
women agents wanted for our fast-selling 5 ’ 
36-pound new feather beds, for $7.30 and Greenville, N. C. : 
new 6-pound pair pillows for $1.15. All new, January 30, 1913. 
clean, live and odorless feathers. Best A. C. & ws 
A. ticking. Get busy, order today, this is 
for a limited time only. 7 aoe = de BERKSHIRES. Barred Rock Cockerels—$3 each or $5 pair. 
se > . est arga ee -— ~ E B E 
rosie ae A ean uae ik Registered Berkshire Pigs and Hogs—Ex- Mrs. H. C. Moeller, Seuteeccr, 8G . 
5 : » tra breeding. G. C. Ward, Lavonia, Ga. Barred Rocks for Sale—Thompson and 
order blanks. Direct from manufacturer to tlhe : asteaiey cies = : : 
you at wholesale prices. Reference, Broad- Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- radley strains, e best. Forest Grove 


way National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. Ameri- | ped on approval. Robert; McMurdo, Char- | Poultry Yards, King, N. C. is 

can Feather & Pillow Co., Nashville, Tenn. lottesville, Va. Barred Plymouth Rocks—The Royal Blue 

eB a7 : : —sov | Strain. $1 each. Eggs, $1 a sitting of 15. 

HELP WANTED.., poner kanire Pige—Will Fn ng ie Mg Also Rhode Island Reds for same price. 
PORnnnnnnnnnnnnnn rrr, | Deans or peas : ’ * | Mrs. W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va 
Wanted — Temperate, reliable. married South Carolina. siemens ee a ea EAP 














farmer. Wm. H. Woods, Elizabe thy Fa. Bred sows and bred elite, gervice gars wbareaing—In Barred Plymouth Rock and 
a ee ee eee ee d young boars, and sows for sale. . L. 

Agents Wanted—To sell our wenhore and Penth, Testers Farms, Enoree, S. C. SPORES, Asheville, Charlotte, and Nor- 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey | — - folk, Va. Eggs for Sale. A. J. Cheek, Hen- 
Creek, Ind. Registered Berkshires—600-pound boar, derson, LN. ic; 
= i See a ee . $50; bred gilts, $30; fall pigs, $15. Satis P Se Sg DEAE RR tc 

“Wantea— Young men to sell our new par- | faction guaranteed. Write Fox Brothers, ’ ; BROWN LEGHORNS. 


cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 | Sevierville, Tenn. _ Brown Leghorn Cockerels, $1.50; Barred 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write Large Type Berkshires—Boars ready for | Rock cockerels, $2. Thomasville Orphanage, 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. service; open and bred gilts. We have some | Thomasville, N. 

Wanted—Women and girla to make men’s | Of the best developed and best bred Berk- | ————___~ eee Sanaa 




















hires in the South and do not hesitate to BUCKEYES. 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good | 8”! : = ae =) 
wages paid while learning. Work done in | Ship on approval. Satisfaction guaranteed, | Five Buckeye cockerels, pure blood, $2 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., |" Money back. Prices reasonable. SBelle- | cach. 20 Indian Runner ducks, Fawn and 
Raleigh, N. Cc 7 . mont Stock Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. _ | White, $1 each. W. W. Stuart, Old Fort, 
aye - : oe rae ; recs DUROC-JERSEYS. North Carolina, 
gents Vvante ror e rogressive | - —- ———___—— —_———— z rs 

Parmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for “A Bargain: One registered Duroc sow, _ BUFF LEGHORNS 

M1 = = ee - : iain Ene eee ist 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe, and Hill, N.C old, $15. ©. Norwood, Chapel ~ Prize- winning Brown Leghorn Cockerels 
= here Half the World is Waking Up. : and pullets, $1 each. Ed Starnes, Granite 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive Duroc-Jerseys—Rich breeding, high quali- | Falls, N. C. 


= ar. . ~ QQ on ee - 
War mer, Raleigh, N. C. a te er hey prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump Single Comb Buff Leghorne—Cockereis, $2 
Agents Wanted—/ All or part time. Dim- |. : to $5; pullets, $3 to $5. Fine layers past 
mitte’'s Interchangeable Farm and Expense $8 For’ three-months-old Duroc-Jersey | fall. Mrs. B. T. _Bonner, Aurora, ) a 3 
book will, adjust to any section, making an | pigs, with pedigree. C. L. Balich, Norwood, | - - —— 

itemized record of everything done on the | North Carolina. __ BU! 





* OR PING TON Ss. 





farm. Every farmer wants one. Write J. | ~~... ~ aE ve = —— ————— 7 = 

x : eae Twenty Duroc-Jersey Pigs—10 weeks old. Buft Orpingtons Exclusive ly — _. Eges and 

cenit ete onto, Quality good. baa moderate. TT: A. | stock for sale. Address Mrs. J. D. Davis, 
Let Us Start You in Business—Will furaish | Shands, Carson, Va Fremont, N. C. 


you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles Pure-Bred Duroc-Jerse Ly pigs, 3 months 





Single Comb Buft > Orping tons < of F Quality 








on credit till fall, and teach you how to | old, $5 each. Also pure-bred Angora goats, | Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mating list on reque aay 
sell from $100 to $200 worth of books per | $5 each. W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. Fairlea Farm, Pikeville, N. C. 

eek ake es from rchasers, pay- | > cm jp 
bate | Pi pa al dt waa ae ber eae Several Pair Beautiful Che rry Red Duroc- Single Comb Buff Orpingtons for Sale—s 
for expenses and show you how to make | Jersey pigs for sale. Bred from best of | cockerels, 2 cocks, 12 hens, 30 puilets. Eggs, 
from $150 to $300 per month. No one but | Strain. Price, $7.50 each. J. F, Diggs, | $2 and $3 for 15. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, 
white men, between the ages of 21 ana 60, | Rockingham, N. C., Route 1. North Carolina, 


with good character, who can furnish horse Duroc-Jersey Swine—Choice , gilts, four ‘Buff 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless | months old, $10 each. Stock hog, 7 months 
you mean business. We are busy and haven't | old, weight about 290 pounds, $22. Good 


Orpingtons—The greatest money 
makers on the farm. Net returns for 1912, 








over $3 per hen. Cockerels, 8 and 9 pounds, 

time to lose with those who are not in earn- | colors. Pedigreed stock. J. C. Rankin, |] $1.50 and $2 Eggs, $1.50 per sitting; $5 

est. State age, give three business men as | Liberty, S. C. per hundred. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson Burke- 
references. No letters answered unless ref- | - : = E SSEX. ville, Virginia. : 

erences are given. Address us at the nearest USSE ————— ae, 

office to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing |  Pure-Bred Black Essex Pigs—S. W. Wom- Overstocked, _ Reduction Sale—Fine breed- 

Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and ble, _Moncure, N.C. ers. White, Black, Buff Orpingtons; White 

Little Rock, Ark. a Oe W yandottes: Runner Ducks. Trios, $6, $10, 

Lia? | < Siamese $15. $25. Exss, baby chicks, ducklings, 

Registered O. I. CG. Pigs—At a reasonable Vhite unner ducks, Duroc-Jersey hogs. 

inane, nnn wee H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. Write for bargain list No. 92. Woman’s 





Wanted—Position by married man, 35 ack caen 


- | College, Meridian, Miss. 
Re gistered aL Pigs for Sale—D._ ae : 
years of age, to manage farm or poultry 











plant. Best of references. Address F. P., Frye, Hic kory, N. C. ee Sy a eee: Freee aes és BUTT ERC t Ps. me cppes 

care Daily News, Greensboro, N. C. POLAND | CHINAS. Buttercup Chickens—Unlike others. Great 
Wanted—Position as working manager or Poland China Pigs—G. Beavers, Apex, Tinnin, in, Rock: um. ‘N. a So 

foreman on farm for 1913. Thoroly experi- | North Carolina. = 

eneed. A thinker and a doer. Can produce Choice Poland China Pigs—Wither sex; INDIAN GAMES, 

the goods. Reinhard, Springfield, Tenn. $10. McMahan Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. e= 











Indian Games for Sale—Half_ of my blue 


Farm Manager Wishes to Change to Large ‘strain Poland China hogs and $ Single ribbon Games, at $2.50 each, old or young. 
Southern Location—Preferably near Ashe- | Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for sale. §S, R. | Good Games never been scored, for $1.50. 
ville, North Carolina. At present in charge Grigg, Mulberry Grove, Tl. Eggs from best matings for $2.50; others at 
of three hundred and fifty-acre New York —_—_———————=—~» | $1 per sitting. Everything guaranteed, or 


farm. Can carry entire responsibility of Poland Chinas—Big bone, prolific strain. money back. C. S. Ryan, Winston-Salem, 


re. ype successfully handle help, stock, sar hg boars, bred sows, gilts, and pigs N. C., Route 1. 
lan and crops. Can build up run-down “4 aaa Sine arama. See 
soil without commercial fertilizers, and in- | DUnMlora Farm, Carson, Va. a RHODE ISLAND REDS. 











‘ crease yields on any soil not very produc- Registered Big Bone Poland China service ~ a a 
tive. Thoroly understands the operation | boar; bred sows; pigs four and five months ad be ae Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels, 
and repair of engines and all farm machin- | old, for sale. One Red Poll bull, prize win- | Georgia ™ bs 
ery, design and erect farm buildings, handle | ner. Two heifers and two bull calves, beef | — Pos ~~. ——- 
records, accounts, correspondence, advertis- |and milk strain. White Wyandotte Cock- High-Class Single Comb Rhode Island 
ing and banking, and carry on a farm in a | erels and pullets; stay white and are heavy | Reds—Eges from select matings, $1 and $2 













































































WHITE WYANDOTTES. 

Extra nice White Wyandotte and Barred 

Rock stock, $1.25 each; eggs, $1.25 for 15. 
Cc. 











White Wyandottes—Fishel strain. direct. 
Eggs, $1.50, $2 and $3 per sitting of 15. 
Guarantee good hatch, or will replace at 
half price. W. A. Orr, Box F, Edgemoor, 
South ¢ ‘arolina. 


 Pure- Brea Poultry — White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), Leghorns 
(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 
norcas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


~ WHITE ORPINGTONS. 


Five Crystal White Orpington Cockerels— 
Blood from $30 eggs (Kellerstrass strain), 
$3 each. Two Golden Wyandottes, $2 each. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Runner ducks, special 
mating, $1.50 per 138. Mrs. J. H. Swing, 
Mocksville, N,. 


WHITE _ LEGHORNS. 


~ High- Class White Leghorn Cockerels. M. 
K. Stroud, Herndon, Va 

12 White Leghorn Hens, one Cock—$1 
each. C. H. Lentz, Stony Point, N. C. 


8. C. "Percheron | Stallions for Sale—Prices rea- Be Len ag The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
sonable. C. H. Sargent, Washington C. H., | Mingham, Ala. Henry Stansell, Martin, Ga. 
FEATHER BEDS. Ohio. , POULTRY AND EGGS : 
RRR nnn DPADAAPRDD DDL —— Se ; IGS. 
Feather Beds--For only. $10 we will ship you oa econ , Stock PREM ——ClyOCSa ate -ROLCRO NY ow ARR ORO AAAN 
a nice, new 86+pound feather bed and six- wedi a alas che Sgt oe = er ANDALUSIANS. 
$ 7 Treige . j le ) sa, rt-leg d, eavy-bonec ind. - — 7 —_——— — <A 
pound pair pillows. Fretgnt prepald on orders | 20K tor gale. Writs me what yeu want, | _Prize-Winning Blue Angalusians, Black | Mrs. W.-B. Lamb, Ingold, N. 
ie . “i hatevod teltee RaAccae Mae: E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. Spanish, Mottled Anconas, pure White and 
pang & es ae De A Cc ver, ‘ = ~ ; ——.— | Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, the 
Setzler Furniture Co., ept. +» Converse, Percheron Stallion, Airedale Pups for Sale. | greatest layers. ,First prizes, Charlotte, etc. 
8. C. PS: One grade Percheron stallion, weight 1,640] megs, cheap. Write for booklet. Leslie Bo- 





























~ Pure-Bred Single Comb White Leghorns 
for sale. Bellegrade Poultry Farm, Boyd- 
ton, V irginia. 


A Few Very Fine White | ‘Leghorn € Cock- 
erels for sale. $2 up. A. C. Kerley, Moores- 
ville, nN, C; 


 Day-old White Leghorns chicks, also eggs, 
from Carolina's best equipped egg farm, 
Raymond Egg Farm, Hickory, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn cocks and 
cockerels, $1 each. Indian Runner drakes, 
$1 each. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite Falls, N. Cc. 


Ss. C. White Leghorn Cockerels—$1. 50 to 
$5 each. Fine _ birds. Limited number. 
Write quick. River View Farm, Pee Dee, 
North Carolina. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Eggsa—Fif- 
teen for one dollar. Young hens, $1 each. 
Fine breeders. Sunny South Poultry Farm, 
Newton, N. C. 


es’ Single Comb White Leghorns—The 
uing, laying, paying kind. Bred 20 years 
that purpose. Great winter layers. Eggs, 
$1.50; 30, $2.50. T. B. Liles, White Leg- 
horn Specialist, Rockingham, Ne C. 


Single “Comb White Leghorns—200-egg 
strain. Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, 
pen; second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes 
cock. Indian Runner ducks. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, 
J. A. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


White Rocks, White Le ghorns—Winners at at 
Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best maie in show. Stock for sale. cegs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 





























Write us your wants. tandolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N.C. 
EGGS. 


z Orpingtons, and Cornish indian Game eggs 
for sale. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va 


Runne r duck eggs, Brown Le rem he ns, 
pullets, for sale. Dixie Poultry Yards, Hen- 
ry, Nec, 


Quality ‘Barred Rocks—F ifteen| eggs, s, $1.5 
Charles Whitaker, 1404 Gervais St., Bien 


bia,. 8; C | 
15 Eg eS. “from select Rose Comb ) Rhode 
Island Reds, $1. Cockerels. Cc. Beavers, 
Ape x. 7c. 
Ringle t Barred | Plymouth Rock Eggs—15, 
$1.25; 30, $2.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich 





Square, N. C. 





Anconas— Winners at Raleigh. Bees for 
sale, Bynum Isley, Proprietor, Route 1, 
Burlington, yn. <. 


~ White Orpington “Eggs—$1.50 per sitting 
of 15. Kellerstrass strain. Mrs. J. H. Nore 
man, Creswell, N. C. 


~ Buckeye Red eggs, 
Leghorn eggs, $1 for 
Route 3, ¥ Hickory, Me S. 


Indian | Runner Duck ; Eggs—White eggs 
strain. $3.5 fifty, $6, hundred. L. M. Whit- 
ten, Punta. Gorda, Fla. 


~ for 15; White 
J. P. BEkard, 





Buff Rock Eggs for Sitting—Blue 2 ribbon 
winners. Pen eggs, $2; yard, $1 for 15. 
Ivey Cline, Concord, N. C. 





Special February Prices—15 White Wyan- 
dotte eggs, 90c; 30, $1.55. Hens, $1.50. Sunny- 
side Farm, Jonesville, Va. 





Single Comb Buff Orpington on Eggs—From 
first prize winners, $1.50 and $1 for 15 eggs. 
Ww. F, Browning, Loray, N. C. 


Bellhaven Farm now offers for sale eggs 
from its great and matchless yards of Indian 
Runner ducks. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 


Eges—Single Comb Orpingtons, White, 
Black. Whites, $1.50, $2, $2.50 per 15. 
Headed by Prince Albert. Blacks, $5 per 














business-like manner. Postoffice Box 231, | layers. Nine Angora Goats; cheapest bush | per sitting. Stock for sale. R. H. Shuford, 
Pittsford, New York. cutters, John D. Webb, Disputanta, Va. Hickory, N. C. 











15. “Starr Brand.” <A. L, Starr, Moores- 
ville, N. C. 
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Saturday, February 15, 1913.] 


_ DUCKS. 





at ‘crooke, Je Gere City, 


Comb Black Orpington 
_ Orpington E ses from Edenwood 


ingle CORD “White 


white nai “Game | 
Best all-purpose fowl on earth. 
Buff a. ‘eggs, for $1. 





Greatest Laying Fowls— 


and special offer. 





(Northrup strain). 
= 50 and $3 per 15. 


Greatest all-year 











oo “os Hate a, rom Pure-bred White 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb Buff Les- 


3, ¢ Greensboro, IN... < 








~Eegs for Sale—From best strains Rhode 
Reds and White 
orgie cockerels, 
Meriwether, 8. C. 


~Notice—Be B8s from utility and show birds. 


Prices reasonable. 





Mottled Serweod 





“Single omy Rhode Teland Reds—Blue rib- 
Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, 





Eggs from good strain Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn stock, 4 cents each. 
tos. ete 





“You Want the Best Winter . 
our superb Golden Buff Orpingtons. 


Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin 
Single Comb Buff Leghorn eggs for 
body, $1 and $2 per 15. 
five firsts at two 
Poultry Yards, Millboro, 














N. C., G S. Julian, 


> Runner duck "eges (Fishel strain), 
Crutchfield & Son, 





- Hatchin g—Fr om 


West Durham Poultry 
Cc 





White Indian Runner 
Fishel strain. $3.50 and $5 per sitting. White 
Orpington eggs, Cook's strain, i 
Address Crystal White Poultry Yards, 


Pasered Rock "lease @ strain. n. From 
rig Bure mated pens, 








 Grasen, Ww illoughby 
w vantuites. Eggs from either, 


Pouitr y Farm, Mar tin, 








winners “nk "aaeseate, 
Henrietta, Shelb® 1912. 
sage Pua tion aga a ed. 

Hamrick, “Box 248, A 


cent White Orpingtons, 


Minnie McCutchen, 








= oe eV 


Comb Rhode Island 


f 


Sarred bes croots 
y Guarantee 8 fer- 








and Dogs—Guaran- 

Black, Buff and 
White Orpingtons; Black Langshans; all va- 
i Pekin and Buff Orpington 
Beautiful soon Collie Pups. 








gc Ply ‘mouth Rock ge ny pe mn 
headed by 2nd cock, Madison Square 


Madison eave ; 
Prices re basonable. 
Miss ‘Stella “MeGtothiin, 


eggs from “the | leading gre 


yards in North Georgia. 
and Buff Orpington, 


TF It’s Eggs for Hatching, 





Black Orpington 


Comb Reds won 24 cockerel, 


~ Runner Sue J i “Bee The 


Eggs carefully packed 


. W. Henry, Broad Run, Va 
Black Jack for Sale—S. O. 





Indian Runner Ducks—15 “eggs, $1; 30, 
$1.80; 45 or more, 5c came W. F. Kelly, 
Cleve ‘land, N. C., 


White Indian Runner Ducks (Fishel 
strain)—Fine specimens. Springfield Farm 
and Ginnery, Guthriesville, S. C. 


Am ‘now booking orders for pure white 


egg Indian Runner duck eggs for sitting. | 


$1 for 15. E. B. Manning, Fayetteville, N. C., 
Route 6. 


Eleven Indian Runner ducks, 3 drakes, 
$14. Single Comb Rhode Island Red hens, 
$1.50 and $2 each. “igh $2.50. Bug- 
gaboo Farm, _Dimme tte, N. 


TU RKEY s. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Trios, $10. 
Woodland Farm, Kerr, .N.. C. 








Bourbon Red Turkeys—Hens, $3; . toms, | $5. 
Mrs. James Manning, Norvello, Va 





Mammoth Bronze turkeys, White -Orping- 
tons, — Mrs. C. T. Smith, Crox- 
ton, Va 


Ww ‘hit te Holland Turkeys for Sale—Hens, 
$2.50; toms, $5. A. V. Wilson, Black Mt., 
North Carolina. 


“Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—The right 
price for good ones. Write, W. H. Jones, 
Route_ 6, W ilson, Ne C, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $3.50; 


hens, $2.50. Eggs, 11 for $2. J. R. Royals, 
j Trinity, N Cc, 











Wanted—Six each, all varieties pure-bred 
poultry. Write prices. Address J. C. Lee, 
Brothe rton, Tenn. 


Rhode Island ~ Reds, Black _ Minorcas— 
Cockérels and hens, $1. A. E. Miller, Hick- 
ory, N. C., Route 3. 


~ Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 








Rose Comb Brown Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouh Rock eggs for sale, $1 per sitting, 
15. John J. Daniels, Guiltdba College, N. C. 

Pure-bred Toulouse and Embden geese, 
and Indian Runner drakes, Fawn and White, 
no better. Bay View Poultry Farms, Shell- 
town, Maryland. 


~ Black M inorcas, | ‘White Orpin gtons—Fifty 


fine cockerels for sale cheap. A lot of pul- | 


lets. Eggs ready to ship. Always winners. 
Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 


and young Indian Runner ducks, ‘same (5 


and fawn. Rhouwe Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory; N..-C. ; 

First Cockerel at Statesville — Hottest 
competition in State. White Orpingtons and 
White Runners. Eggs, $2.50 per sitting. 
Express prepaid on two sittings. ye Be 
Hunter, Norwood, Ni. 


Bargain P rices—Black Minorcas, | ‘White 
Leghorns, Columbian Wvyandottes. Hens, 
pullets, cockerels. Winning strains. Eggs 
from select matings. Experienced breeder. 
Oak-Shade Poultry Farm, Timberville, Va 

Hundreds of Birds for Sale—White, Silver 
Laced, Partridge, and Columbian . Wyan- 
dottes; White and Barred Rocks; Rhode 
Island Reds, and Black Langshans; Black 
Minoreas; Anconas; White, Buff and Brown 
Leghorns; also Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. 
36-page catalog free. Write your wants. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


REAL ESTATE. 
uo_eaersanasna—a“=s$ 12m Earenc5n eee eee sea PLLA 
oe For Sale—L. B. Dall, M Mt. Olive, 
N. fs 








~~ Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Good Farm for Sale—Near Warrenton, N. 
Cc. Address G. V. Brown, Toms Creek, Va. 


Acre, Residence, Seven Rooms for Sale— 
In town, Yorkton, S. C.- Practically new. 
(Guernseys | sold.) P. B. Day, Yorkton, S. C. 


Farm of 205 Acres—Finest cotton and to- 
bacco land, with buildings. For sale or rent. 
Easy terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats,* N. C. 


~ Small and “Large Farms for Sale—The best 
opportunities in Tennessee Address imme- 
diately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 








160 Acres of Land—One mile from Ches- 
ter. 7,000 population. Price right; terms 
reasonable. Splendid investment. J. 
Glenn, Chester, S. C. 





1,484 Acres of Farming Land—On rail- 
road. Dwelling and eight tenant houses. A 
bargain at $13.50 per acre. J. H. Glenn, 
Chester, S. Cc. 

Farms for " Sale—Fertile and beautiful 
farm lands, water fronts and timber land on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Samuel P. 
Woodcock, Salisbury, Md. * 


~ Cheap Farms of All Sizes for Sale—In 
the coming section of South Carolina. Good 
stiff clay lands, where we make three mon- 
ey crops, cotton, tobacco and berries. Reaves 
& McKenzie, Loris, s. Cc. 

We own in. fee 5,000 Acres. “Bright Tobac- 
co Land—from one to five miles from three 
good tobacco markets. Will sell in small 
farms. Price right. Terms to suit pur- 
chaser. The Shelburne-Wilson Co., Burke- 
ville, Va. 





A few farms on the proposed Interurban 
R R. from Charlotte to Salisbury, on South- 
ern Railway, 1% miles of flag station and 
3 to 7 miles of Salisbury, N. C. Strong 
level land. Principally red clay. Price, $50 
to $100 per acre. Salisbury Realty and In- 
surance Co., Salisbury, N. <&. 


South Central Georgia—Fifty- acre farm 
for $1,600. One 5-room cottage, barn, shed, 
smoke-house, cotton-house, we il, and run- 
ning water. 45 acres in cultivation. 5% 
miles of town. Improvements easily worth 
$1,000. This land is siete nel level and 
very productive. Farm is on R. F. D. and 
near school. W. <A. Strother, Perry, Ga., 
Houston County. 


Mobile and Ohio Railroad Lands—For 
general farming, stock raising, corn, sugar 
cane, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Elevaied 
country. Good water. $5 per acre and up. 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
balance. For illustrated folder and maps, 
address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 











scribes every acre 


How secured free. Latest diagrams 


it, truck cua bright tobacco farms 
at very attractive 


Modern conveniences, 


as to a new location. Get our catalog today 


ginia, Blackstone, 


4 miles from county seat; 
100 acres bottom land pas- 
and 100 acres in woods; 
will carry 100 head stock 10 months in year; 
bearing orchard. 
dwelling of 12 rooms and 8 fireplaces; 


acres cultivation; 


including Percheron stallion and 
thorough-bred male 


vators, and long list of other farm machin- 
ery—much of it new. Price for everything, 


One-half cash, balance to suit. For 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 








Cabbage Plants—75 sre 1,000. 
Proctor, Morrisville, N. 


_ Frost: Proof. C “abbage 1 Plants, 
, Yonges Island, s. Ss 


( ‘abbaze Plants—Millions of t them, 7 
Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 








Write J. Frazier, 


Plants—Frost-proof, from 


Frost-Proof Cabbage 
to ten thousand, 
prices on large lots. 
_ King, Youwes Island, 


and Straw berry eleute: Asparagus and Rhu- 
Horseradish sets. i 


~ Frost-Proof ( Jabbage Plants—All “varieties, 


Plant Company, 


Plan ts—F'rost -proof. 
(Wakefields a specialty), 
Weather har de ne ‘d, 


4 per thousand. 
Edge w orth Farm, 


_Re ady Now —Strong, vigorous cabbage and 
Bermuda _ onion® 
Orders booked now for 
of our famous Nancy 


tico sweet i plants. Bear’s Head Farm, 


Secon Wakefield, Succession, 
Nae Trucker, 
Simpson, houte 


Frost-Proof Wake fle 1d and Succession (Cab- 


muda grass rootlets, 
Sea Island cotton seed, 


Plants—From Wood's 


Am booking orders 
r spring delivery of potato plants. 


Cheap and quick delivery, be- 
ing on main line of Southern Railway. 
Im lots of 5,000 and over, 
prices to U mon agents 

cs “ae 


to 4,000, at $1 per 1,000; 
onion and ISASNCO 


money refunded, 


Young’s Island Plant Co., 
c 


mature ed Cle ve land cotton 


Blount’s Prolific 














(37) 245 
COTTON. 


‘Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 

Pure-Bred Seed of Simpkins’ Prolific Cot- 
ton for sale, by James O. Gardner, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Free Circular describing Redding’s” select 
coer seed and pricés. John F. Collins, 

Cc. 





od Keenan Long 3-Staple Cotton § Seed, 
90 cents per bushel, f.o. b. Albin Rose, Swan 
Quarter, N. C. 

Long- taple- ‘Cotton—Yielded 1 1) 950 | pounds 
per acre. $1 per bushel. D. P Cloaninger, 
Lykesland, S. C. 





Keenan and Lewis Long-Staple Cotton 
Seed—One dollar per bushel. A. F. Newton, 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 





Pure Le 2wis Long- Staple Cetton Seed— 
Grow these seed and double your profits. $1 
per bushel. N. S. Ford, Bowling Green, S. C. 


Keenan Long- Staple Cotton ‘Seed—$1 a a 
bushel; five-bushel lots, 90c. Sold for 18¢ 
@ pound last season. Harold Geiger, St. 
Matthews, S. . 








Half-and-Half Cottonseed—$3.50 per bush- 
el. 48 to 50 per cent lint. High Linter, $2 
per bushel; 44 to 47 per cent lint; 1,600 
tee cotton per acre. E. L. Lynch, Snow 
Hill, N. Cc 


“Cotton. ‘Seed—Lewis _ Long-Staple, $1 per 
bushel. These seed are carefully selected 
from cotton grown on our farm. We know 
they are pure. Address Mayes Mfg. Co., 
Mayesworth, N. C. 


For Sale—Just a few of my improved 
Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winning S. 
Cc. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
Lee, Dunbar, 8. Cc. 


I have 1,000 bushe Is of ~ Lewis’ “Long Sta- 
ple cotton seed for sale at 80c per bushel. 
I want to buy 100 bushels of Clay peas, and 
20 bushels of Spanish Peanuts. Claud M. 
Inman, Yorkville, S. c, 


Lewis Long-Staple Cotton—Seed_ bought 
from originator two years ago, and kept 
strictly pure. Planted on good land and 
ginned at my own gin. Seed, $1 yr ees ey 
F. B. Kuykendal, Matthe We, IN. -C., 


Keenan Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale. 


| One dollar per bushel, cash. A thrifty, 


large-boll variety, easy to pick. Make more 
lint per acre than Simpkins’, and brings 5 
cents a pound more. Have raised it two 
years to profit. Write for information. G. 
W. Bullard, Hayne, N. C. 


Allen, Brabham, and Columbia long-staple 
cotton seed. Disease free. Big boll, pro- 
lific. Bred and selected for lint that sold in 
1911 and 1912 at 15%c to 18%c, by H. Eu- 
gene Fant, seed breeder, and member South 
Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association. A 
limited amount of pedigreed seed, at $1.25 
per bushel, Route 3, Seneca, Ss. 


“We ofter for “sale at $1 pe r bushel, f.0.b. 
here, 500 bushels of Webber. Staple ‘cotton 
seed. The seed from which the cotton was 
raised was purchased from David R. Coker, 
of Hartsville, S. C., last year, and produced 
this year over a bale per acre of full inch 
and a quarter to inch and three-eighths sta- 
ple. The cotton averaged us 17%c per pound. 
The Everett Hardware Co., Rockingham, 

North Carolina. 








“Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Roge rs & Son, Society ri, ‘S.C. 


Tested “and Proven—Mitchell’s Early Pro- 
lific Yield cotton produces the largest and 
most profitable crop. Absolutely certain. 
Fruits and matures 15 days earlier, and 
longer, with lightning rapidity. Has a rec- 
ord of a bale every 30 days fruiting. 1,640 
pounds of lint per acre. Double limbed and 
bolled; thickly set. Unequaled in double 
cropping and intensive culture. Defies boll- 


| weevil, insects, disease, and frost. Responds 


to distance. Prevents loss from bad stands 
and shedding. 100-pound bag, sealed and 
guaranteed trade brand seed for $5. Freight 
allowed for posting sign showing the mar- 
velous features and characters of this cot- 
ton. Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, 
North Carolina. 
COW PEAS. 

Cow Pcas for Sale—Iron, $2.50; Clay, 
$2.25; Whippoorwill, $2.25; Mixed, $2. Span- 
ish peanuts, 6c pound. F. A. Bush, Rich- 
jJand, Ga. 





Cc ‘Owpe as for Sale—In car lots or less. We 
can supply all varieties. Wire us for sam- 
ples and delivered prices. J. C. Roney & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


DEW BERRIES. 


Choice Lucretia Dewbe -rry Plants, $1 per 
100; $7.50 per 1,000. Pumpkin seed, 50c per 
pound. Black walnuts, $1 per’ bushel, 
Freight, postage or express to be added. 
Cc. S. Powell, Smithfield, N. C. 

LETTUCE, 

Woods Cabbage Lettuce, Woods Big Bos- 
ton Lettuce—Plants, $1 per thousand; five 
thousand or more, 75c per thousand. Will 
exchange for chickens, pigs, ete. Turfflin 
Farms, § Salisbury, N. C. 


~ POTATOES. _ 
Sweet Potato Slips—$2 per 1,000. All va- 


rieties ready April 1st. A. W. Perry, Yonges 
Island, S. 


Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants—All 
varieties. $1.50 per thousand. Send your 
order for early spring delivery. Southern 
Selling Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Potato Seed for Sale—Late fall-grown, 
true Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain, 
$3.50 per standard truck barrel. Ashton 
Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge, Va. 


15,000,000 Potato Plants—Leading varie- 
ties. Proper seed selection, change of beds, 
and irrigation insures plants of first quality. 
$1.50 per thousand. C. W. Waughtel, Home- 
land, Ga. 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
February 6. 

Cotton. 


Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 

Low grades 











Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 

High grades f 

Lower grades 


Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel. 
No. 2 mixed. 


Timothy hay, per ton... 


Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case... 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. Ribs, 40-45 


SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditor 
The Cotton Record.) 
February 6. 
Ordinary ........ 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Midd@ling ....... 
Good middling ° 12% 
Total sales—bales 6,546 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton......$26 
Cottonseed meal, per ton....... 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton. 


-+--15% @18%e 


@ilye 





10% 
10% 
11% 
12% 


eee weer eer eeeeee 
eee eee 


see eens eeseece 


eee newer wesereeene 


The market has been steady during the 
past week, and there has recently been some 
increase in the demand, resulting in a rather 
larger business. Influences at work were 
the foreign war developments, agitation of 
the tariff question, discussion of the new 
crop prospects, with attendant reports on 
weather and fertilizer sales, with general 
statistics and trade accounts. While here 
and there a few extreme long-crop people 
still continue to claim a total of 14,500,000 
to 15,000,000 bales, the prevailing tendency 
has been toward some shading estimates. 
Receipts have fallen very sharply, and 
stocks are rapidly on the wane. With such 
a spurt in the foreign demand as is expected 
to follow the establishment of peace in the 
troubled Balkan States, the supply. will soon 
be getting down to a dangerously Jow point. 

Believers in low prices argue that a re- 
duction in the duty on foreign goods will 
cause a material falling off in the demand 
from American mills. It must be clear to 
everybody that the only possible way that 
American mills could be adversely affected 
would be by the importing of foreign-made 
goods. It is also clear that if foreigners 
are enabled to compete in the American 
markets with their goods, they will certainly 
buy at least as much more of our cotton 
as home mills will decrease. Hence it is pure 
nonsense to talk of tariff reduction as a 
potential influence of depression in the cot- 
ton market. There is not the shadow of a 
doubt that American mills will demonstrate 
their ability to effectively meet any and all 
competition on their own grounds, so that 
the ultimate result of a rational tariff will 
be of great benefit to cotton produce rs as 
well as to agricultural interests in general. 
A feeling that there would probably be some 
unloading of held cotton in anticipation of 
the new planting season has contributed to 
bring a temporary lull in the immediate de- 
mand, but the demand, when it does revive 
will be only the more urgent from having 
been restrained for a time. The cotton is 
all needed. 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 
(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 
February 4. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen.. 
Store-gathered, per dozen 
Butter—Creamery, per pound..... 
Country, per pound ... 
Hens—Active 
Frying sized chickens, 1% Itbs,.. 


19¢ 
17c 


33c¢ 
16 @20c 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


February 3. 


Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair .. 

Oxen, per cwt 

Bulls, per cwt 

Calves—Extra, 
Medium . 

Dairy cows, per head 

Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Good ° 
Sows and stags .. 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair..... 
Lambs 


-50@$8.00 


per cwt 


OD AIOHO COMO OAD PMA UNM II 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
February 1. 

The receipts in our market have been 
ful, and while most of the offerings consist 
of sun and air-cured tobaccos, the dark 
heavy-fired tobaccos have commenced to 
show up. This latter grade is taken up al- 
most entirely by the exporters to Great Brit- 


Co., 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 
SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
POTATOES, = 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam and Nancy Hall, $2 per measured 
bushel. March ist delivery. Also leading 
varieties of cabbage plants at $1.25 per 
1,000; 500 for 75 cents. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 








Sweet Potato | Plants—Nancy 
other varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Limited amount 
Sea Island cotton seed for planting. Orders 
now booked for spring delivery. So. && 
Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Five 
ed Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico 
plants for March, April and May delivery. 
$1.75 per 1,000; $15 for 10,000. Full count, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
WwW. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 


Sweet. Potato Plants — “Nancy 
“Providence,” and ‘Norton Yam.” Price, 
$1.75 per 1,000. I am now booking early 
spring deliveries. Send your orders as soon 
as possible, and don’t get left like you did 
last year. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico Yams. Write for low prices. M. L. 
Fant, Waldo, Fla. 


Purchase Your 


"Hall, and 


“million select- 


Hall,”’ 


Sweet Potato Plants at 
Pine Castle Fla., the birthplace of the famous 
“Nancy Hall.” $1.60 per thousand. Special 
price on large quantities. Book your orders 
now to insure prompt delivery. Send no 
money. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 


Second-crop seed potatoes, the 
that grow. Strawberry plants, 
rieties. Seed corn, 
crops. My plant, 





best seed 
the best va- 
prize winners for large 
seed and poultry catalog, 
with 33 years’ experience, is full of valuable 
information; sent free. John W. Hall, Mar- 
ion Station, Md. 





ain at high prices. 
continues to be favorable, the farmers will 
market their crop as rapidly as possible, 
and it is estimated that two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the crops have already left the 
farmers’ hands. Business enterprise tobac- 
cos are active, and several lots were taken 
recently by the French Government. Prices 
for dark tobacco are about 50c to 75c high- 
er than they were before Christmas. The 
various branches of the Trust are active 
buyers, and secure most of the tobacco, par- 
ticularly the snuff companies seem to have 
advanced their limit, and practically no 
common lugs sell under 5 cents loose. 


As soon as the weather 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


About 400,000 pounds of tobacco changed 
hands at Blacksburg last week. So far 
about 2,200,000 pounds have been sold on 
this market. 

Prices on all good grades were well main- 
tained at Farmville. 

The Petersburg market was very active, 
with well sustained prices for all- good 
grades. 

Sales were very heavy on the Danville 
market, with a decided improvement in the 
offerings. Finer grades were much more in 
evidence. The prices held up well, and were 
fully as high as at any time this season. 

Prices on all grades are high at South 
Boston, several lots of wrappers selling at 
$65 to $68 per hundred. The impression is 
that the best tobacco has been already sold. 

Prices run firm on all grades at Lynch- 
burg market for the past week, with good 
and fine grades in active demand. The 
farmers who ship to this market now realize 
that their tobacco, this season, is not up to 
the average, so far as quality is concerned, 
therefore they are selling as fast as they 
can put it on the market. 

J. M. BELL 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 
January 30. 
No. 1 grade, 60 per cent 
No. 2 grade, 50-55 per cent 
No. 3 grade, 40-45 per cent...... 
Shelling stock, good weight...... 2% @2%e 
Shelling stock, light weight ...... 2 @2%e 
Spanish peanuts iL. 27 @1.27%e 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
February 4. 

New No. 1 Florida Potatoes, 
$3.50@4; No. 2, $2@3 
180 pounds, $1.75@2; per bag, 168 pounds, 
$1.75 @1.85. Sweets, per basket, 85¢c@$1.40. 
Onions, per 100-Ib bag, red, 30@60c; yellow, 
35@75c; white, 50c@$1.20. Cabbage, white, 
per crate, new Florida, 80c@$1.25; old red, 
per ton, $15@17. Cauliflower, $1@1.75 per 
basket. Asparagus, per bunch, $1@2. Arti- 
chokes, $1.75@3 barrel. Anise, $2@3 barrel. 
Brussels sprouts, 5@7c per quart. Beans, 
wax, $1.75@3 per basket. Beets, $2@3 per 
barrel for new; old, 75¢c@$1.25. Carrots, 
$1@1.50 per 100 bunches; new, New Orleans, 
$2@2.50 per barrel. Cucumbers, $2@3 per 
basket. Celery, per 12-inch case, $1.50@2.75. 
Chicory, 75c@$1.25 per basket. Escarol, $1.75 
@2.25 per barrel. Eggplants, $1.50@2.50 per 
box. Endive, 14@15c per barrel. Horse- 
radish, $3.50@4 per 100 pounds. Kale, 50@ 
60c per barrel. Kohlrabi, $2@8 per barrel. 
Lettuce, $1.50@2.50 per basket. Lima beans, 
$4@5 per crate. Okra, $1@2 per carrier. 
Oysterplants, per 100 bunches, $2@4. Pep- 
pers, $1.25@1.75 per carrier. Peas, $3@6 
per basket, as to size. Parsley, $3@4 per 
barrel. Parsnips, 75c@$1 per barrel. Rad- 
ishes, $1.50@1.75 per basket. Romaine, $1 
@1.50 per basket Shallots, $2@3.50 per 
barrel. Squash, $1.50@2 per barrel for Mar- 
row. Spinach, 60c@$1 per barrel. White 
turnips, 75c@$1 per barrel. Tomatoes, $1.75 
@3.50 per carrier. Watercress, $1.50@2 per 
100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.50@$3.50 per barrel. 
@$1 per basket. Cranberries, $4@8 per bar- 
rel. Strawberries, 20@50c per quart. 

Country eggs, 22@27c. Butter, factory, 22 
@ 23¢c; creamery, 35 @37c, 

Mess pork, $19.25@19. 15. 
@21 per barrel, 


per barrel, 
other in bulk per 


Pears, 50c 


Mess beef, $20 








SOY BEANS. 


Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow, $1.60 per 
bushel. Corn, 75 cents per bushel, fab. W. 
Arthur Respess, Pungo, N. C. 


limited quantity of choice 
soy bean seed for sale. 

Belhaven, N. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


Pecan Trees—25 cents each. P. Selby, 
Swan Quarter, | Ne 

Ornamental “Plants, 
Ask for catalog. 
North Carolina. 





‘I have a 
“hand-whipped”’ 


F. P. Latham, 








Shrubs and Trees— 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 





A limited quantity of white stock beans 
for sale at $3 per bushel, f.o.b. L. P. Gor- 
don, I Laurel Hill, Fla. 


~~ Amoor River ~ privet, $3; California, $2 
per hundred. Nice Plants. Reynolds Nur- 
sery Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Tested Grass and Field Seeds—Highest 
quality and germination. Cowpeas and soja 
beans. Also poultry feed, millfeeds, grain, 
hay, etc. Write for price list. Carter. Ven- 
able & Co., Desk G, Richmond, Va. 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed _Merchants, Richmond, Va 


Plants from High- Grade Seed Only —Same 
as used for my own crops. The very best 
that can be produced. ‘‘Henderson’s Succes- 
sion’’ cabbage, “Big Boston” lettuce, “White 
Bermuda” onion, and “Early Eclipse” beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $10. Write for 
catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


The Hay Plant for the South—Japanese 
Kudzu Vine. Yields 4 to 15 tons per acre, 
Nine months pasture and hay. My plants 
now ready. Full description and directions 
for planting with*every order. Single plants, 
15c; dozen, $1.50; 50 plants, $5; 100 plants, 
$9; 400 plants, sufficient for one acre, $30. 
Not more than one acre for any one custom- 
er this year. Grows from plant only. W. 
R. M Miller, r, Bonifay, Fla. 














PEANUTS. _ 


Improved Spanish Peanuts—At $1.75 bush- 
el. Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 bushel. Order 
now; seed scarce. J. F. Barwick, Ayden, 
North Carolina. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cheapest Business College 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, etc. Band 
music free. Write for particulars. Z. B. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 


~ Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciattsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position: 








on Earth— 
typewriting, teleg- 








Young Men—To learn telegraphy in the 
South’s Oldest and Best Telegraph School 
(established 1888). Endorsed by railway 
officials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for telegraphers. Course completed in 
4 to 6 months. Positions paying $50 to $65 
@ month guaranteed. Rapid promotion. 
Large descriptive catalog sent free. Write 
today. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


PR 
50,000 Amoor River Privet—L. A. 
nolds, Clemmons, N. C. 


Seed Artichokes—$3 per barrel. R. G. 
Bickford, Newport News, Va. 


Wanted—A registered white Collie dog. 
Sunny Side Poultry Farm, Windsor, N. C. 
One four-year-old registered Jersey bull 
for sale. O. V. Poindexter, Donnaha, N. C. 
Milk cows and Barred Plymouth Rock 
chickens. Write for prices. L. S. Olive, 
Apex, N. C. 
Incubators 
hand. 
ridian, 





yey—— 
Rey- 

















for Sale—New 
Best makes. 
Miss. 


12-Gauge hammerless shotgun; 20-gauge 


hammerless shotgun, for sale cheap. W. A. 
Green, Selma, N. C. 


and second- 
Woman’s College, Me- 





100 Barrels Best South Georgia Syrup for 
Sale—40c gallon, by the barrel, 33 to 34 gal- 
lons. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Fine Pure-Brec a B Bourbon Re a" Toms—Five 
dollars each. L. Harrison, Lenoir City, 
Tennessee. 





Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs 
bred stock. $1.50 for 15. State Line 
Yard, Gibson, N. Cc. 


“Fen Kellerstrass White 


Sale—Egegs reasonable. 
L. Baskin, Temple, Ga 


Pure- 
Poultry 


Or pingtons 
Dr 


for 
Write me. c 





~~ Princess White Or es Eggs—First pen, 
$5; second pen, at farmers’ prices. E. S. 
Yarbrough, Duke, N. C. 





Eggs for Hatching—Crystal White Orping- 
ton. $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, Williamston, mB. fC. 


“Black Walnut Trees—One year old, 50c 
each. Silver Laced Wyandotte hens, $1 each. 
M. L. Horne, Polkton, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- 
winning birds. Eggs, $1 per fifteen. Mont- 
view Poultry Farm, Boomer, N. C. 


Wanted—Plymouth Rock hens and cock; 
Rhode Island Reds. Dozen each; two cocks. 
Reasonable prices. D. W. Cross, Cross, S. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Building, Wash- 
ington, oD ¢. 








Wanted to Exchange —Brown Le >ghorn ‘pul- 
lets for White Wyandottes or Plymouth 
Rocks. Will bargain. Joe P. Hassell, 


gig 
Hillsboro, N. C. 





White Plymouth Rocks (232-Egg Strain) 
My breeding pens are daughters and grand- 
daughters of 30 hens that averaged 232 eggs 
in one year. Eggs, $3 per 15. Special pen, 
$5 per 15. Indian Runner ducks, the kind 
that lays in the winter. Eggs, $1.50 per 13. 
K. C. Fry, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 





oF 1a tyres 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Agents—One cent invested in 
ecard will bring you a $35 
proposition. 
Waterloo, 


a postal 
to $60 a week 
Bowman Company, Div. F, 225, 
Iowa. 





One Registered Percheron Stallion for Sale 
Light gray, 7 years old, weighs 1,300 pounds, 
and is in fine condition. P. O. Box 74, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Pure-Bred 





Silver Laced 
Eggs, per sitting of 15, $1.50. 
some young cockerel. Apply 
S. Moore, Saxe, Va. 


Wyandottes— 
One hande- 
for price. & 





Ground Bone for Poultry—Makes hens lay, 
chickens grow larger. Fifty and hundred- 
pound bags, 3 cents per pound. The Wake- 
field Co., Friendship, N. C. 

For Rent—A _ desirable 
farm, including cattle. 
dairying and stock 
Write, Owner, 





grain and stock 
Well suited for 
raising. Fine location, 
Box 249, Hickory, N. C. 

One Thousand Bond Letter Heads, printed 
to order, for $2. Sent by parcel post, pre- 
paid. Write for samples. The Yellow Jack- 
et Print Shop, Moravian Falls, N. Cc. 

Fifty 3%-bushel 
Lewis Long-Staple 
$3 per bag. 
received. 








bags of pure strain of 
cotton seed for sale, at 
Orders will be filled in order 
A. J. McKinnon, Jr., Maxton, N. @ 

Wholesale at Retail 
razor and five blades, 
fifty cents. 
cents, 





Little Wonder safety 
worth one dollar, for 
Send stamps. Extra blades, five 
Grady Safety Razor Co., Wilson, N. @ 

Wanted at Once—Position as mechanic 
farm superintendent, shipping clerk, collece 
tor, collection agent, or partner in paying 
busjness. Can give good references. Address 
E. G., Box 14, Route 15, Pineville, N. Cc. 

Scuppernong Grape Vines for 
prize, Jamestown Exposition. 
any other. Stays on vine until frost. Thin 
skin, tender. 100d keeper. Often 16 to the 
pound. McC. J. Smith, Seven Springs, N. G@ 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 
‘Sale—One 
I. H. C. make; one 
tivator; one all-leather 
All in good shape. 
variety Lewis Staple 
Garrison, Pineville, N. 








Sale—First 
Ripens before 








For 
engine, 


10-H.P. portable gasoline 
Rock Island cule 
McClellan saddle 
Will sell cheap. Als@ 
cotton seed. K 
Cc. Route 15. 


Italian Bees in Modern Hives—Fine honey 
gatherers. J. Y. Crews, Tar River, N. C. 

Raleigh Fairs, first White Leghorn cock, 
and three other prize winners. Young’s 
strain heads my pens. Eggs, two and three 
dollars, Jim Steagall, Oxford, N. C. 


I Won at Raleigh Fair, on White Plym- 
outh Rocks, first, second, third cockerel; 
first, second, third pullet; second, third hen 
At Granville Fair, first pen; first trio; first, 
second hen; second cockerel. Eggs from first 
pen, $2.50; second pen, $1.50. Fishel strain, 
R. Bowden, Oxford, N. C. 


Four Buff Rock and six Partridge Plym- 
outh Rock cockerels, $2 to $5 apiece. Eggs 
for hatching, from Buff Rocks, Partridge 
Rocks, Black Langshans, Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, Silver Laced Wyandottes, $1.56 
to $3 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lau- 
rinlean Poultry Yards, C. McLaurin, Dillon, 
S. C., Route 1. 


Single Comb 
headed by 
Raleigh, 
Statesville. 














Rhode Island 
“Carolina Sensation,’ first cock, 
Morganton, Shelby, Charlotte, 

Has never been defeated. Won 
$20 silver cup at Statesville for best cock, 
cockerel, hen and pullet, besides other prizes. 
In this pen I have in females, two firsts at 
Richmond, Va., Charlotte, Hickory. One hen 
in this pen has 9 blue ribbons to her credit. 
If you want to breed prize winners, you want 
eggs from this mating. Price, $5 per 15. 
Limited number for sale. Two other fine 
pens, eggs, $3 and $1.50 per 15. W. A. Les- 
lie, Morganton, N. C. Member Rhode Island 
Red Club, Ameriea. 


Great Sale of Dairy and Truck Farm— 
Bargain. Great auction sale of 50 finely- 
bred tuberculin-tested young Jersey cows and 
registered Jersey bull; 9 horses and mules; 
hogs; poultry; auto delivery wagon; milk 
wagon; four 2-horse wagons; 3 gasoline en- 
gines; 2 steam boilers; system of water- 
works; modern equipped dairy machinery 
and numerous other articles. A store build- 
ing on a leading highway, one mile from 
Capitol City. Two leases on a very rich 75- 
acre farm, suitable to truck and having 3 
dwelling houses, plenty of water and all 
needed buildings. The oldest, largest and 
best equipped dairy serving Raleigh, N. CG. 
Milk sells fram 10 to 12 cents per quart, 
Good road, abundance of good water, health- 
ful location. Property will be offered sep- 
arately, in parcels, and on a whole. Sale 
begins at 10 o’clock a.m. Monday, February 
24th, 1913, on the premises. Terms, cash. 
J. W. Bunn, Attorney. For further infor- 
tae address, Raleigh Creamery, Raleigh, 
XN. A. O. Wadford, L. M. Oden. 
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WAKE COUNTY. 

In the Superior Court, 

W. G. Wrenn, et al, 
vs. 

Henry L. Cordell, 
Haywood Cordell, et als. 
NOTICE. 
Henry L. Cordell, 
of Penny C..Williams, deceased, (nee Cor- 
dell), if living, and if dead, his children and 
descendants, his heirs at law, and persons 
interested in his estate; the defendant Hay- 
wood Cordell, brother of Penny C.: Williams, 
deceased, (nee Cordell) if living, and if dead, 
his children and descendants, his heirs at 
law and persons interested in his estate, will 
take notice that a Special Proceeding enti- 
tled as above, the same being number 1938, 
has been commenced in the Superior Court 
of Wake County, to sell for partition the real 
estate owned by Penny C. Williams, deceas- 
ed, at the time of her death, situate in the 
town of Garner, in St. Mary’s Township, 
Wake County, North Carolina, and more 
fully described in the petition filed in said 
special proceedings. Said defendants will 
further take notice that they are required te 
appear before Millard Mial, Clerk Superior 
Court, Wake County, in Raleigh, N.. C., on 
the 15th day of March, A.D., 1913, and an- 
swer or demur to the petition filed in said 
action or the plaintiffs will apply to the 
eo for the relief demanded in the petition, 
tio 

This 1st day of February, 1913. 

MILLARD MIAL, 
Clerk Superior Court, Wake County. 


before the Clerk. 


The defendant, brother 





Saturday, February 15, 1913.] 





Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Cathoun. 


Copyrighted, 1909, by Reflly-Britton Co —Pubtished 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Rabbits’ and Other Eggs. 


ILLY was sitting in the swing. 

Jimmy crawled over the fence and 
joined him. 

“Miss Cecilia’s dyeing me some 
Easter eggs,’ he said, ‘“‘all blue and 
pink and green and yelluh and every 
kind they is; I tooken her some of 
our hen’s eggs and she is going to 
fix ’em for me and they ’ll be just 
like rabbit’s eggs; I reckon I ’ll have 
*bout a million. I ’ll give you one,” 
he added generously. 

“T want more ’n one,’’ declared 
Bill, who was used to having the 
lion’s share of every thing. 

“You all time talking “bout you 
want more ’n one egg,” said Jimmy. 
“You ’bout the stingiest Peter they is. 
Ain’t you got no eggs? Get Miss Mi- 
nerva to give you some of hers and 
I ’ll take ’em over and ask Miss Ce- 
cilia to dye ’em for you ’cause you 
ain’t ’quainted with her yet.” 


“Aunt Minerva ain’t got none 


*cep’in’ what she put under a ol’ hen | 


fer to set this mornin’.”’ 
“Can’t you get ’em from under | 
the old hen? , Miss Minerva is such 
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a Christian woman, she ain’t———” 

“You done fool me ’bout that ‘li- 
gious business befo’,”’ interrupted 
Billy, ‘‘an’ I got put to bed in the 
daytime.”’ 

“Well, she won’t never miss two or 
three eggs,” coaxed Jimmy. ‘How 
nany did she put under the old 
hen?” 

“She put 15,’’ was the response, 
“an’ I don’t believe she ’d want me 
to tech ’em.”’ 

“They ’re bout the prettiest eggs 
ever was,’ continued the tempter, 
“all blue and pink and green, and 
*bout a million kinds.’’ They’re just 
perzactly like rabbit’s eggs.”’ 

“Me an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln 
ain’t never hear teller no rabbit’s 
eggs sence we’s born,” said Billy; ‘“‘I 
don’t berlieve rabbits lays eggs no- 
how.”’ 

“They don’t lay ’em ’cept to Eas- 
ter,” said Jimmy. “Miss Cecilia 
’splained it all to me and she ’s my 
Sunday school teacher and rabbits is 
bound to lay eggs ’cause it ’s in the 
Bible and she ’s ’bout the prettiest 
*splainer they is. I’m going over 
there now to see ’bout my eggs,”’ and 
he made believe to leave the swing. 

“Le’s. us slip roun’ to the hen- 
house an’ see what the ol’ hen’s a- 
doin’,’’ suggested the sorely tempted 
Billy. ‘“‘Aunt Minerva is a-making 
me some night-shirts an’ she ain’t 
takin’ no notice of nothin’ else.” 


They tiptoed stealthily around the 
house to the back-yard, but found 
the hen-house door locked. 

“Can’t you get the key?” asked the 
younger child. 

“Naw, I can’t,’”’ replied the other 
boy, “but you can git in th’oo this- 
‘here little hole what the chickens 
goes in at, whiles I watches fer Aunt 
Minerva. I ’ll stand right here an’ 
hol’ my cap whiles you fetches me the 
eggs. An’ don’t you 
five or six,’’ he warned. 

“T ’m skeered of the old hen,’’ ob- 
jected Jimmy. “Is she much of a 
pecker ?’’ 

“Naw, she ain’t a-goin’ to hurt 
you,” was the encouraging reply. 
“Git up an’ crawl th’oo; I ’ll help 
you.” 

Billy, having overcome his scru- 
ples, now entered into the undertak- 
ing with great zest. 

Jimmy climbed the chicken ladder, 
kicked his chubby legs thru the aper- 
ture, hung suspended on his fat little 
middle for an instant, and finally, 
with mueh panting and _ tugging, 
wriggled his plump, round body into 
the hen-house. He walked over 
where a lonesome looking hen was 
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sitting patiently on a nest. He put 
out a cautious hand and the hen 
promptly gave it a vicious peck 

“Billy,” he called angrily, ‘‘you got 
to come in here and hold this old 
chicken; she’s ‘bout the _ terriblest 
pecker they is.’’ 

Billy stuck his head in the little 
square hole. “Go at her from be- 
hind,’’ he suggested; “‘put yo’ hand 
under her easy like, an’ don’ let her 
know what you ’s up to.” 

Jimmy tried to follow these in- 
structions, but received another peck 
for his pains. He promptly 
nied. 

“Tf you want any eggs,’ he de- 
clared, scowling at the face framed 
in the aperture, “you can come get 
’em yourself. I done monkeyed with 
this chicken all I ’m going to.”’ 

So Billy climbed up and easily got 
his lean little body thru the opening. 
He dexterously caught the hen by the 
nape of the neck, as he had seen Aunt 
Cindy do, while Jimmy reached for 
the eggs. 

“Tf we ain’t done lef’ my cap out- 
side on the groun’,”’ said Billy. ““What 
we goin’ to put the eggs in?’’ 

“Well, that’s just like you, Billy, 
you all time got to leave your cap 
on the ground. I ‘ll put ’em in my 
blouse till you get outside and then 
I ‘ll hand ’em to you. How many 
you going to take?’’ 

“We might just as well git ’em all 
now,’’ said Billy. “Aunt Cindy say 
they ’s some kinder hens won’t lay 
no chickens ’t all if folks put they 
hands in they nests an’ this here hen 
look like to me she ’s one of them 
kind, so the rester the eggs ‘ll jest 
be waste, any how, ’cause you done 
put yo’ han’s in her nes’, an’ a dom- 
inicker ain’t a-goin’ to stan’ no pro- 
jeckin’ with her eggs. Hurry up.’’ 

Jimmy earéfully distributed the 
eges inside his blouse, and Billy once 
more crawled thru the hole and stood 
on the outside waiting, cap in hand, 
to reeeive them. 

3ut the patient hen had at last 
raised her voice in angry protest and 
set up a furious cackling, which so 
frightened the little boy on the in- 
side that he was panic-stricken. He 
caught hold of a low roost pole, 
swung himself up and, wholly un- 
mindful of his blouse full of eggs, 
pushed his lower limbs thru the hole 
and stuck fast. A pair of chubby, 
sturdy legs, down which were slowly 
trickling little yellow rivulets, and 
half of a plump, round body were all 
that would go thru. 

“Pull!” yelled the owner of the 


muti- 


short fat legs. “I ’m stuck and can’t 
go no furder. Pull me th’oo, Billy.” 

About this time the defrauded 
fowl flew from her nest and attempt- 
ed to get out by her rightful exit. 
Finding it stopped up by a wriggling, 
squirming body she perched herself 
on the little boy’s neck and flapped 
her enraged wings in his face. 

“Pull!” yelled the child again, 
“help me th’oo,. Billy, ’fore this fool 
chicken pecks all the meat off my 
bones.”’ 

Billy grabbed the sticky limbs and 
gave a valiant tug, but the body did 
not move aninch. Alas, Jimmy with 
his cargo of broken eggs was fast im- 
prisoned. 

“Pull again! yelled the scared 
and angry child, ‘‘you ‘bout the 
idjetest idjet they is if you can’t do 
no better ’n that.’’ 

Billy jerked with all his strength, 
but with no visible result. 

“Pull harder! You  ne-count 
gump!’’ screamed the prisoner, beat- 
ing off the hen with his hands. 

The boy on the outside, who’ was 
strong for his years, braced himself 
and gave a mighty wreneh of the 
other child’s stout extremities. Jim- 
my howled in pain and gave his 
friend an energetic kick. 

“Lemme go!” he shrieked, ‘you 
old impe’dunt backbiter. I ’m going 
to tell Miss Minerva you pulled my 
legs out by the roots.” 

A small portion of the prisoner’s 
b!iouse was visible. Billy caught hold 
of it and gave a strong jerk. There 
was a sound of ripping and tearing 
and the older boy fell sprawling on 
his back with a goodly portion of the 
younger child’s raiment in his hands. 

“Now see what you done,” yelled 
the victim of his energy, “‘you ain’t 
got the sense of a buffalo gnat. Oh! 
oh! This hole is ’bout to qut my 
stomach open.” 

“Hush, Jimmy!’’ warned the other 
child. ‘“‘Don’t make so much noise. 
Aunt Minerva ’ll hear you.’’ 

“T want her to hear me,” 
Jimmy. “You ’d like me 
stuck in a chicken hole all 
Oh! oh! oh!” 

The noise did indeed bring Billy's 
aunt out on a tour of investigation. 
She had to knock a plank off the hen- 
heuse with an axe before Jimmy’s re- 
lease could be accomplished. He was 
lifted down, red, angry, sticky. and 
perspiring, and was indeed a sight 
to behold. 

“Billy got to all time perpose some- 
thing to get little boys in trouble,”’ 
he growled, “ and got to all time get 
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’em stuck 
house.”’ 

“My nephew’s name 
corrected she. 

“You perposed this here yo’self!”’ 
cried an indignant Billy. “Me an 
Wilkes Booth Lincoln don’ know 
nothin’ ’t all ’bout no rabbit’s eggs 
sence we ’s born.”’ 

“Tt does n’t matter who proposed 
it,’ said his aunt firmly. ‘“‘You are 
going to be punished, William. I 
have just finished your night-shirt. 
Come with me and put if on and go 
to bed. Jimmy, you go home and 
show yourself to your mother.” 

“Pick up yo shirt-tail offer the 
groun’ what I tore off, Jimmy,’’ ad- 
vised Billy, ‘‘an’ take it home to yo’ 
ma. Aunt Minerva,” he pleaded, fol- 
lowing mournfully behind her, 
‘‘please don’t put me to bed; the Ma- 
jor he don’ go to bed no daytimes; I 
won’t never get me no mo eggs to 
make rabbit’s eggs outer ”’ 


in a hole in a chicken- 


is William,” 





It Pays to Save the Poultry Manure 


Y POULTRY house is built on the 

south or southeast side of the 
garden with the north side of the 
house forming a part of the garden 
fence. This side of the house is 
boarded up tight. The south side is 
made on the open-air style. The 
roests are on the north side of the 
house with the dropping boards slop- 
ing towards the north side where 
there is a door extending the length 
of the house, consisting of a plank 
hinged to swing up and fastened by 
a catch up out of the way when clean- 
ing out the droppings directly into 
the garden. The eaves should be well 
over on this side to protect the drop- 
pings from the drip. 

This plan enables one to secure his 
garden manure readily. My plan en- 
ables me to secure conveniently one 
of the best absorbents, good dry 
loam from the garden to mix with 
the droppings to prevent loss of ni- 
trogen. 

Poultry manure is very rich in fer- 
tilizing elements, especially nitrogen. 
Also the fertilizing compounds in 
poultry manure are easily soluble 
and quickly available for plants. 
Good fresh hen manure contains 
nearly 2 per cent nitrogen, 2 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 1° per cent pot- 
ash. ZACK SPRATT, 

Ft. Mill, S.C. 





You may discontinue my ad in yveur paper 
as | have sold all the stock I can spare.— 
c. O. Shetley, Poultry Breeder, Decherd, 
Tennessee, 
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The most interesting and instructive 
automobile books ever published—/ree 


ERE are the first real books ever published concerning the practical pur- 


chase and proper operation of an automobile. 


They were written by the 


best and biggest authority in the business—a man who understands and 
can make clear to you the very things you want to know most about. 
These books are so clever, clear and simple that your children can easily understand 


them. The publishing of these books cost us thousands of dollars. 


are absolutely free. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A CAR—Vol. I. 


The first book tells you how to buy a@ car; how to weigh its quality; 
how to determine its real value; how to judge its construction. 


You would not go into the grain, produce, hay, poultry, dairy or 
any other business without a good knowledge of that business. You 
would study existing prices, values and conditions. How, then, can 
you expect to make a practical automobile purchase without as much 
automobile intelligence as you can getP This book gives it all to you 
—free. 


It clearly explains just which axle construction you should have in 
your car; it advises you on brakes; it judges a car’s power; explains 
the modern gasoline motor; goes into spring suspension and all the 
other important points. In short, it simplifies; aids, bolsters and adds 
generally to your confidence when buying an automobile, because it 
thoroughly acquaints you with the subject. 


Both books 


HOW TO OPERATE A CAR—Vol. IL.) 


Often a good car is put out of business simply because it was not 
properly operated or taken care of. Sometimes just one little false 
move, on the part of the driver, will put a car out of commission for 
life.. We all live and learn. 


So we got up cn Overland book on the fundamentals of proper 
driving, operation and care. It will help every motorist in America. 
It tells you exactly how to run a car; when, where and how to lubri- 
cate it; how to make adjustments, etc., etc. 


Here are some of the instructive chapters: ‘‘How to Start the 
Motor,’’ ‘‘How to Start the Car,’’ ‘‘The Best Way to Turn Corners,’’ 
**Rules of the Road,’’ ‘‘How to Find a Missing Cylinder,’’ etc. Each 
point from starting to stopping is covered and covered thoroughly. 
It contains over 100 pages of clear information, all carefully illustrated 
with diagrams and drawings. Anywhere else this volume, with its pro- 
fuse illustrations would cost several dollars, You can have it free. 


Write for these two free books to-day. 


We want you to read these books for a sel- 
fish purpose. We know this valuable infor- 
mation, clear explanation and practical ad- 


vice, in addition to helping you purchase and 
operate your car, will only gofurther in proving 
to you our high standard and great efficiency, 


For in the Overland you get more real car 
for less money than from any other manufac- 
turer in the world. 


Please Address Dept. 99 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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